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ST FRANCtS OF SALES 


ANY characteristics combine to make St 
Francis of Sales one of the most attrac- 
tive figures in the Church of France in the sixteenth 
century. He is an example of a deeply spiritual 
Christian, with all the marks of beautiful humanity, 
and with all that absence of vulgarity, and that 
presence of graceful goodness and true refinement, 
which so often distinguishes French piety when 
it is sincere. 

His life extends through the latter part of the 
century. He was born in 1567, and died in 1592. 
He died at Lyons, and the people of that city 
much desired that his remains should be there laid to 
their rest. They were, however, according to his 
own wish, buried at Annecy in Savoy. When the 
Revolution convulsed the whole of France, they 
were removed for a time to save them from the 
hands of the profane. They now rest in the New 
Church of the Visitation, under the high altar. 
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This church was built after the close of the 
Revolution. 

In the year 1665, St Francis was canonized by 
Pope Alexander VII. 

St Francis was born in the Chateau de Sales, a 
few miles from Annecy. He was the son of 
Francis Seigneur de Nouvelles, and of the daughter 
and heiress of Melchior de Sionnaz, Seigneur de 
Valliéres, de la Thuile, and de Boisy. His father and 
mother were both devout and religious people, and, 
before his birth, he was solemnly offered by his 
mother to God. His school days were spent first 
at La Roche, a place not far from his home, and 
then at Annecy. He acquired habits of diligence 
and studiousness which stood him in good stead in 
after life. He was always an example of that 
wisdom and steadiness which enable man to do 
whatever he undertakes in a ¢horough manner, 
rather than hurrying, and attempting too much. 
Equanimity, self-command and thoroughness always 
characterised his life and work. 

His father was opposed to his taking Holy 
Orders, as he looked upon him as the heir and hope 
of his family. However, the opposition was gradually 
overcome, and he was appointed Provost (or Dean) 
of Geneva, and ordained to the various preliminary 
orders in 1593. In the same year he was ordained 
deacon, and then in the following December of that 
same year priest. 
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In 1594 he conducted the celebrated Chablais 
Mission. ‘This unfortunate district, bordering on 
Switzerland, had been for some years torn by 
religious wars. Calvinism had got a strong hold 
upon it. In 1593, however, peace was proclaimed. 
Owing to the state of things in which religious bitter- 
ness and political quarrels were largely intermingled, 
there was need of a man both brave, prudent and 
loving to bring men to the Faith, and restore some 
Christian charity. His work in Chablais was long 
and arduous. In spite of the fierce controversial 
and political rancour of the times, he did much 
good by his courage and gentleness. ‘1 never let 
myself,’’ he wrote, ‘‘ have recourse to invective or 
sharp rebuke, without regretting it, and if God has 
blest my. labours amongst those in error, it has 
been through gentle treatment.’’ He was a great 
example of the truth of our Lord’s saying, 
“‘ Blessed are the meek, for they shall inherit 
the. earth.’*!+ 

In 1599 St Francis became Coadjutor Bishop 
of Geneva, and finally (on the death of Bishop de 
Granier) he became Bishop of Geneva in 1603. 
He was remarkable for the thoroughness, wisdom 
and gentleness of his diocesan work; for the wise 
and tender manner in which he ministered to 
individual souls, and for his fatherly guidance of 
his clergy. He was a man of unresting labour, 


1 Cf, Esprit de S. Frangois de Sales, xiv. 6, 7. 
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with a total absence of that uneasy fussiness, which, 
in some men, is almost as injurious to God’s work 
as slackness and sloth itself. 

This is to be noted. His religion was a bright 
teligion. He was capable of seeing the humorous 
side of things. With his deep piety and unflagging 
energy, he was a constant illustration of the truth 
that the more rea/ the soul, and the more complete 
its grip of the Faith, the more consistent with true 
Christianity is brightness of spirit and pure fun. 

After steady work, carried on to the very end, 
St Francis died rather suddenly, at Lyons, on the 
Feast of the Holy Innocents, at 8 p.m., Dec. 28, 
1622. He was only fifty-five years of age when 
the end came. He had been bishop nearly twenty 
years. 


II 
ST JANE FRANCES DE CHANTAL 


Tus remarkable woman was much influenced by St 
Francis de Sales, and in return in some measure 
influenced his life and work. She was the daughter 
of President Fremyot, and was born in 1572. She 
married the Baron de Chantal. Their married life 
was one of great happiness. Her husband was 
taken from her after a few years of perfect union. 
He died from the effects of a gun accident, and 
after his death she devoted herself to the bringing 
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up of her children, and to works of mercy and 
charity. She had a great desire to enter the 
religious life. In 1604 she made the Bishop of 
Geneva’s acquaintance at Dijon. As years passed 
on she became the Foundress of the Order of the 
Visitation, a useful order of which the rules were 
framed by St Francis’ wisdom. It was an order 
intended chiefly for practical work in the world, 
and giving scope to women whose health, age, or 
circumstances made the existing orders unsuitable 
for their labours. ‘The order really began in 1610 
at Annecy, under the guidance of St Francis. The 
work of the order was, at first, subject to some opposi- 
tion, but as Jane Frances and her saintly teacher 
and friend persevered, their efforts were crowned 
with success. It bore in its rule and in its work 
the mark of St Francis’ kindly and gentle spirit, 
and strong practical common sense. In its founda- 
tion and work, and in his guidance of Madame de 
Chantal, as well in that constant personal work 
with souls which no. diocesan duties could induce 
him to relax, he gained that vast experience which 
he turned to such good account in his public 
teachings and writings. 

Madame de Chantal was the one of all others 
who, perhaps, knew most of the mind of St 
Francis. In writing of him she says that she 
was especially struck with his strong faith and 
even calmness of temperament. The Christian 
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character is a very definite and substantial thing. 
It varies in minute details, and in accordance with 
the many differences of individual mind and temper 
and experience, but its main features are un- 
changing. They are exhibited most clearly and in 
a most marked degree in the great and devoted 
servants of God. The sense of individual re- 
sponsibility, the strong sense of the seriousness of 
right and wrong, the depth and reality of devout 
affections, the vigour and carefulness and reverence 
of thought on religious subjects, the conscientious 
exactness of theological conclusions, show all that 
strength and tenderness which are the truest marks 
of manliness—exhibited as they were in the com- 
pletest form in the person of the Lord Jesus 
Christ; the readiness to forget self and to spend 
and be spent for others from love to God in 
answer to His unspeakable love to man—these are 
marks of Christian character. ‘They are seen in 
greater or less degree of brilliance in all God’s true 
servants, but few more conspicuous examples of 
such fascination of character can surpass or even 
come up to that of St Francis. St Jane Frances, 
in writing of him from her intimate knowledge and 
long experience of his wisdom and goodness, makes 
this felt. And, unconsciously, in every line of 
his writings, the reader is impressed by it, and 
draws to him as to a most sincere, manly, practical 
and sensible Christian teacher. 
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III 
‘¢THE DEVOUT LIFE ”’ 


Tue best-known and, in many ways, the most 
remarkable of St Francis’ writings, is ‘ L’In- 
troduction ala Vie Dévote.’’ It was not originally 
written as a studied treatise. ‘The book had its 
origin from the following circumstances: St Francis 
had been the means of converting to God from a 
worldly life a lady in society in Paris. He had 
occasion from time to time to write ‘ notes” on 
matters relating to the spiritual life for her guid- 
-ance. These notes had been used by Pére Forrier 
(to whom they had been shown) for the assistance 
of others, and he had requested St Francis to 
allow him to have them published. At that time 
a fresh call came which is thus described by a 
recent writer of a life of St Francis:! ‘*M. 
Deshayes, Henry IV.’s secretary, wrote to express 
the king’s earnest desire that Mgr. de Genéve would 
write a book concerning true religion, such as 
should set it forth in its rightful beauty, and show 
the world that holiness of life was not incompatible 
with a busy, active career, whether at court or in 
the provinces, amid the whirl of affairs or the claims 
of society, a holiness alike free from repulsive 
severity and treacherous laxity.” ‘No one but 
Mgr. de Genéve could write such a book,’’ the 


1 Mrs Sydney Lear. 
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king said. Accordingly the Bishop set to work 
and rewrote his instructions to Madame de Char- 
moisy, adding to them some of his many letters 
of direction to Madame de Boisy, and published 
them at Lyons under the now familiar title of 
‘¢ Introduction a la Vie Dévote.”’ 

The book produced a great sensation, and the 
writer was on all sides congratulated upon it. He 
had a sincere desire to help souls, but these con- 
gratulations caused him much pain, as he thought 
that others thought too highly of him, “ seeing,”’ 
as he wrote to Madame de Chantal, ** what I am 
taken to be and what I really am.” The book 
itself, even now that more than three centuries have 
elapsed since its publication, is of the highest 
value to those who try earnestly to advance in the 
spiritual life. Its teachings on meditation, on 
confession, on devout communion, on a simple rule 
of life, on the means of overcoming faults and 
attaining to different virtues; on practical questions, 
such as friendship, social intercourse, amusements ; 
on renewed efforts in religious living; on dealing 
with temptation—are all gentle, wise, practical, 
suitable to all times, as they come from a soul of 
rich spiritual experience in intercourse with God, 
and in knowledge of the human heart in its joys, 
trials and sorrows. ‘There were those at the time | 
of its publication who considered that St Francis, 
was over lax in his kindly treatment of men and 
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things, but rigourists are apt to-act from an in- 
sufficient love of God, and sense of the tenderness 
of Christ to the weak and struggling, and a lack of © 
wisdom in the right use of true methods for winning 
and guiding souls. The more ‘The Devout Life ”’ 
is used and studied, the more it will be felt to be 
full of the wisdom which ‘‘ cometh from above.’’ 
Peter Camus, Bishop of Belley,! had formed an 
enthusiastic admiration for St Francis. Their 
dioceses were near together. Once a year the two 
bishops met for a week’s retreat in one another’s 
houses. ‘The good bishop who, in relation to St 


Francis, played thoroughly the part of a Boswell to 


his Johnson in his ‘‘ L’Esprit de S. Francois de 
Sales,”’ has toldina sufficiently naive way his remi- 
niscences of his friend. From his narrative we gain 
a vivid picture of that special sweetness and power 
so evident in the teachings of ‘* The Devout Life.”’ 


IV 


TRAITE DE L> AMOUR DE DIEU 


REMEMBERING all this, we are in a better position 
to understand the object and meaning of the treatise 
with which we are more directly concerned. The 
book was one on which St Francis seems to have 
been for long meditating. It was written in stray 
moments in a very busy life, and written apparently 
in early and late hours stolen from sleep. None 


1 Jean Pierre Camus, born in Paris 15383. 
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the less the writer had studied well the works of 
others. He speaks of many writers who have 
taught on the subject from St Paul to his friend, 
the Bishop of Belley. He tells us that he still 
thinks there is room for his treatise. He seems to 
hope that 1t may be of use to simple souls, and he says 
that his intention is to represent in a simple manner 
*‘ the history of the birth, progress, decay, operations, 
properties, advantage and excellencies of divine love.” 

He tells us that this treatise is meant to follow on 
upon the ‘* Introduction to the Devout Life” ; that 
it is meant to help an already devout soul in ad- 
vancing in spiritual things. It is for this reason 
that he has in it taught, at times, things that may 
appear difficult to a large number of people, but he 
believes that if people take pains to study and un- 
derstand what he teaches, they will find what will 
help them. He says that what he has taught he 
has learnt from others, but also—which indeed 
seems to have been his chief source of knowledge— 
from his experience in dealing with many souls. 
He accounts for the fact that this treatise may to 
some appear more difficult than need be, by telling 
us that it is meant for souls who have made more 
progress in the knowledge of God, that it was at 
least influenced by his teachings to the sisters of 
‘the Visitation,’ and that he was encouraged in 
its composition, and helped in prayer by St Jane 
Frances, who was Foundress of the order. It was, 
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in fact, the fruit of deep meditation, large experience, 
and constant and devout communion. No work 
of this saintly soul seems to have given him deeper 
satisfaction. It was not only an instruction to 
others, but a happy exercise for himself; yet, at 
the same time, followed naturally upon the former 
one. The years before its publication were, as 
usual, busy years with St Francis. He was much 
occupied with the foundation and organisation of the 
Order of the Visitation, of which Madame de Chantal, 
as hasbeen said, was the Foundressand First Superior. 
This work, which was eminently successful, but by 
nO means an easy one, taxed all St Francis’ energies 
and wisdom, and bore on its constitution and work- 
ing the clear marks of his strong common sense. 

In 1610 he lost his long-tried and beloved friend, 
the Abbé Déage. In the same year another old 
friend, Antoine Favre, left Annecy for Chambéry, 
as he had become President of the Senate of Savoy. 
St Francis was busy with his diocesan work, and 
in 1613 with a visit to Turin, Vercelli and Milan. 
At Milan he was welcomed by a congenial soul— 
Cardinal Federigo Borromeo. ‘I am surrounded,”’ 
he wrote at this time, “by perpetual work”? ; and 
so he was. Work, however, and work done with 
a single eye to God’s glory, only stimulates thought 
in the minds of the servants of God, and all this 
time “The Treatise on the Love of God’’ was 
growing and taking shape in the mind of its author. 
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Probably this work may never be so popular as 
its predecessor, “The Devout Life.’’ This may 
be partly from the deeper and more mystical tone in 
at least a part of it, partly from its greater length. 
~ None the less, it is full of practical teaching for 
all. Its subject is one peculiarly congenial to its 
author’s lofty and loving spirit. His habitual tone 
of mind is a result of such thoughts as those which 
he has given us in this book. That tone is well 
expressed in the following words which he wrote to 
Madame de Chantal on one occasion: ‘ Bear with 
and make allowances for your neighbour; do not 
dwell upon the contradictions which you must 
encounter; turn from them to see God in all 
things, and acquiesce simply in all His decrees. 
Do everything for God, uniting yourself or main- 
taining union by means of a simple glance or turning 
of your heart to Him. Never be hurried, do every- 
thing tranquilly, and with a restful spirit; do not 
lose your inward peace for anything whatsoever, 
not even when all seems going wrong, for what do 
all earthly things matter as compared with your 
heart’s peace. Commend all to God, and keep 
yourself calm and still in the bosom of His fatherly 
providence. . . . Our Lord loves you, and would 
have you wholly His. . . . Let your will ever be 
so bound up with His as to be wholly one, and leave 
all else unheeded.” 


However mystical St Francis may seem at times 
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here; here, as always, his aim is practical. He 
desired to help others. He is gentle and tender, 
but always showing that great gift of a real saint 
—common sense. It is a mistake to imagine, 
because of the warmth of his devotional expressions, 
that there was anything weak about him; conse- 
quently his teachings give strength. ‘The truest 
strength indeed is found in union with the deepest 
tenderness.. ‘ender and strong is the ideal of a 
Christian manhood. ‘That was seen in St Francis, 
and his most mystical work carries in it the mark 
of the true tone of his life. He might well 
have used Emerson’s! noble words, had he lived 
in his times and surroundings :— 

“‘ Don’t hang a dismal picture on the wall, and do 
not daub with sables and glooms in your conversa- 
tions. Don’t be a cynic and disconsolate preacher. 
Don’t bewail and bemoan. Omit the negative propo- 
sitions. Nerve us with incessant affirmatives.”? And 
he does say: ‘‘I like independent, vigorous souls, 
which are not effeminate, for an excessive softness 
makes the heart confused and troubled, distracts it 
from loving prayer, hinders entire resignation, and a 
perfect death to self’; and he speaks of one having 
a ‘vigorous heart which both loves and wills 
strongly,’ of which he says: “I am glad of it, 
for your half-withered hearts are of little good in 
this world.”’ 


1 Emerson “ Success ”—Society and Solitude, p. 500. 
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So it is in this treatise—with some things, per- 
haps, not just like our mode of thinking; there is 
nervous strength, a fine tone, and brightness and 
hope, which are the great things in a sufficiently 
~ sad world. He teaches, and much of the teaching 
is valuable. He hasa clear philosophy of conduct, 
and his religion is always one of principles and 
practical results, and not merely of sentimentalisms 
and feelings. Love—the crowning affirmative —of life 
runs through all, and gives a practical value to the 
least thing. There is generosity, breadth and free- 
dom, a true spirit of liberty, for everything is inspired 
by the love of God. Like St Paul there is a tone 
of elevation and elasticity, for, like him, ‘all his 
deepest and truest affections were really centred on 
an unseen object—his Master and Redeemer, and 
longed-for friend, and adorable Lord, out of sight.”’ ! 

The treatise 1s in many ways different from what 
would be written in our own Church or our own 
time ; but, allowing for all differences, it still 
remains a treasury of noble teaching from a strong 
and tender soul, filled with the love of God, and 
bent on the service of Man. 


It remains to say that the translation is entirely 
new, and for this I owe warm thanks to my 
daughter Ethel, who has helped me with indefatig- 


1Dean Church, ‘*The Discipline of the Christian 
Character,” p. 118. 
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able diligence. The old English standard trans- 
lation is that of Father Miles Car, a priest of the 
English College at Douay, made early in the seven- 
teenth century. It is painstaking and interesting, but, 
for many reasons, not very suitable as a representa- 
tive of St Francis to the English reader now. 

There is an excellent translation, only some 
sixteen years old, by the Rev. Henry Benedict 
Mackey, O.S.B. 

Both these have been, of course, consulted and 
examined, and for any obligations to them the 
fullest acknowledgment is made. The present 
translation has, however, been made independently, 
from the French text of Father Bouix.! St 
Francis was above all remarkable for his sim- 
plicity ; and the effort has been to render him into 
English as simply and as accurately as possible. 
The quotations from Holy Scripture are from the 
Authorised Version. The arrangement of books 
and chapters follows Father Bouix’s French edition. 


Woe KNO SM lod. beak 


Guarps’ Bricape Camp, 
ArcapiA, PRETORIA, 
Nov. 1900. 


1 'Traité de L’Amour de Dieu, Par Saint Francois de Sales. 
Novelle Edition Revue et Publiée, Par Le P. Marcel Bouix, 
de la Compagnie de Jesus. 1866. 
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DEDICATORY PRAYER! 
OST HOLY MOTHER OF GOD, vessel 


of incomparable election, Queen of Sovereigne 
dilection, thou art the most lovely, the most loving, 
and the most beloved of all creatures! The love 
of the Heavenly Father took its good pleasure in 
thee from all eternity, destining thy pure heart 
to the perfection of holy love, so that one day 
thou mightest love thine only Son with unique 
motherly love, as He had done from all eternity 
with unique fatherly love. O Jesus, my Saviour, to 
whom could I better dedicate words on Thy love, 
than to the most loving heart of the well-beloved 
of Thy soul? But, O all triumphant Mother! 
who can cast his eyes upon thy majesty without 
seeing at thy right hand Him whom, for love of 
thee, thy Son often deigned to honour with the 
title of Father, having united Him unto thee, by 
the celestial bond of a most virginal marriage, that 
He might be thy helper and coadjutor in the charge 
of the direction and education of His Divine 
Infancy? O great St Joseph! most beloved spouse 
of the Mother of the Well-Beloved! Ah! how 
1 Here and at the close of the Preface are expressions usual 
to a Catholic writer in the Roman Communion, not falling 
in with the colder and calmer habits of English Catholics. 
It is thought better, however, to reproduce St Francis’ own 
thoughts as he gives them, even though his view of the 
Catholic Church, or the colour sometimes given to his 

devotion, be not exactly ours. 
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many times hast thou carried the love of heaven and 
earth in thine arms, while enflamed by the sweet 
embraces and kisses of this Divine Child, thy soul 
melted with joy, when He tenderly whispered in 
thine ears (O God, what sweetness!) that thou 
wast His great friend and His dear, well-beloved 
father! In old times the lamps of the ancient 
temple were placed upon golden lilies; O Mary 
and Joseph, pair without peer! Sacred lilies of 
incomparable beauty, amongst which the Well- 
Beloved feeds Himself and all His lovers! Ah! 
if I had some hope that this writing of love might 
enlighten and inflame the children of light, where 
can I better lay it than amongst ‘Thy lilies ?—lilies 
wherein the Sun of Justice, the splendour and bright- 
ness of the eternal light, did so sovereignly recreate 
Himself that He there fulfilled the delights of the 
ineffable love of His heart towards us. O well-be- 
loved Mother of the Well-Beloved. O well-beloved 
spouse of the well-beloved! Prostrate on my face 
before the feet of thee who bore my Saviour, I 
dedicate and consecrate this little work of love to 
the immense greatness of thy love. Ah! I conjure 
thee, by the heart of thy sweet Jesus, King of 
Hearts, whom thy heart adores,—animate my soul 
and the souls of all who shall read this writing— 
by thine all-powerful favour with the Holy Spirit, 
that henceforth we may offer up in holocaust, all 
our affections to His divine goodness, to live, die, 
and live again for ever, amid the flames of this 
heavenly fire that our Lord, thy Son, has so much 
desired to kindle in our hearts, that He never ceased 
to labour and sigh for this until ** Death, even the 
Death of the Cross.”’ 
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PREFACE 


HE Church is adorned with an. excellent 
variety of doctrines. But amongst all the 
divers colours of the doctrines which she sends 
forth, we discover everywhere the fine gold of 
holy charity, which makes itself excellently visible, 
gilding all the science of the saints with its incom- 
parable. lustre, and raising it above every other 
science. All is love’s, in love, for love, and of 
love, in the holy Church. But as we are well 
aware that all the light of day comes from the sun, 
yet we often say the sun does not shine, except 
when it openly sends forth its rays here and there ; so 
though all Christian doctrine be of sacred love, yet 
we do not honour all theology indiscriminately with 
the title of this divine love, but only those parts of 
it which regard the birth, nature, properties, and 
operations thereof, in particular. Now it is true 
that several writers have treated this subject admir- 
ably, especially all those ancient Fathers, who, 
serving God very lovingly, spoke also divinely 
of His love. O how good it is to hear St Paul 
speak of heavenly things, who had learned them 
even in Heaven itself, and how good it is to see 
those souls nourished in the bosom of love, write 
of its holy sweetness! For this reason those 
amongst the scholastics who discovered the most 
and the best on it, did as well equally excel in 
“ : 
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piety. St Thomas has made a treatise on it, 
worthy of St Thomas. St Bonaventure, and 
Blessed Denis, the Carthusian, have made many 
most excellent ones on it under divers titles. And 
as for John Gerson, the Chancellor of the Univer- 
sity of Paris, Sixtus Senensis speaks of him thus: 
‘‘ He has so worthily discoursed on the fifty proper- 
ties of divine love which are described here and there 
in the ‘Song of Songs,’ that it seemed as though 
he alone had taken proper account of the affections 
of the love of God.” Certainly this man was 
extremely learned, judicious, and devout. But 
that we may know that this kind of writings is 
to be made more successfully by the devotion of 
lovers than by the teaching of learned men, the 
Holy Spirit has willed that many women should 
work wonders in it. Who has ever better ex- 
pressed the heavenly passions of sacred love than 
St Catherine of Genoa, St Angela of Foligno, St 
Catherine of Siena, and St Mathilde? In our 
time also several have written on this subject, whose 
works I have not had leisure to read in full, but 
only here and there, as much as was requisite to see 
whether this book might yet find place. Father 
Louis of Granada, that great doctor of piety, has 
written a “ Treatise on the Love of God”’ in his 
‘© Memorial,’’ which is sufficiently recommended by 
saying it is his. Diego Stella, of the Order of 
Saint Francis, has made another, which is most 
effective and useful for prayer. Christopher de 
Fonseca, an Augustinian, brought out one still 
larger where he says many beautiful things. 
Father Louis Richeome, of the Society of Jesus, 
has also published a book under the title of ‘* The 
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Art of Loving God by His Creatures,’’ and this 


author is so amiable in his person and in his beauti- 
ful writings that, doubtless, he is even more so when 
writing of love itself. Father John, of Jesus- Maria, 
of the Barefoot Carmelite Order, has composed a 
little book, which is also called «The Art of Lov- 
ing God,” and which is much esteemed. The 
great and celebrated Cardinal Bellarmine has also 
lately published a little book, entitled, “he Ladder 
for Ascending unto God by His Creatures,”? which 
cannot be but admirable, coming from this most 
learned hand and most devout soul, who has written 
so much and so wisely in behalf of the Church. 
And lastly, the Blessed Mother Teresa of Jesus 
has written so clearly of the sacred movements of 
love in all the books she has left us that it enraptures 
one to find so much eloquence with such great sim- 
plicity, so much strength of mind with such profound 
humility ; and her most learned ignorance makes 
the learning of many men of knowledge appear 
ignorant, who, after laborious study, are put to 
shame at not understanding what she so happily 
writes touching the practice of holy love. Thus 
does God raise the throne of His virtue upon the 
ground of our infirmity: ‘‘God hath chosen the 
weak things of the world to confound the things 
which are mighty.”! And although, my dear 
reader, this ‘Treatise which I now present to you 
comes far short of those excellent works, without 
hope of ever running even with them, nevertheless, 
I hope so much in the favour of the two heavenly 
lovers to whom I dedicate it, that still it may be in 
some way serviceable to you, and that in it you may 


Mr Cor? i.) 27, 
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come across many wholesome considerations, } which 
it would not be so easy to find elsewhere, as again 
you will find elsewhere many beautiful things which 
are not here. It even seems to me that my design 
is not the same as that of others, except in general, 
inasmuch as we all look to the glory of holy love; 
but this you will see by reading it. Indeed, my 
only intention is to represent simply and unreservedly, 
without art, still more without varnish, the history 
of the birth, progress, decay, operations, properties, 
advantages and excellencies of Divine Love. And 
if besides this you find anything else, it will be but 
the excrescences, which it is almost impossible to 
avoid, from one who, like myself, writes amidst 
many distractions. I am, however, convinced that 
there will be nothing without some sort of utility. 
Even Nature, who is so skilful a workwoman, in- 
tending to produce grapes, produces at the same 
time, as by a prudent inadvertence, such an abund- 
ance of leaves and branches that there are few vines 
which, when their season comes, have not to be 
pruned of leaves and shoots. Writers are often 
treated too harshly ; the censures on them are too 
hasty, and very often, more from imprudence than 
impertinence, they have hastened to publish their 
writings. Precipitation of judgment greatly endan- 
gers the conscience of the judge and the innocence 
of the accused. Many write foolishly and many 
censure clumsily. The kindness of the reader 
renders his reading sweet and profitable; and, my 


1 This is a remark which reminds us of St Francis’ prac- 
tical mind. Even in what most nearly approaches mystical 
theology he always has before him a definite aim for help- 
ing souls, 
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dear reader, to have you more favourable, I will 
here give you an explanation of some points which 
otherwise might, peradventure, put you out of 
humour.! Some, perhaps, will think that I have 
said too much, and that it was not requisite to go 
so deep down into the roots of the subject. But I 
think that heavenly love is like that plant which we 
call ** Angelica,” whose root is no less sweet-smell- 
ing and wholesome than the stalk and the leaves. 
The four first books and some of the other chapters 
could, doubtless, be omitted by such souls as only 
seek the practice of holy love, yet, nevertheless, all 
of it will be profitable to them if they read it de- 
voutly ; while others also might have been disap- 
-pointed not to have had the whole of what belongs 
to the treatise of Divine Love. Indeed, I have 
taken into consideration the spirit of this age, as I 
ought to do; it is very important to remember in 
what age we are writing. I sometimes quote holy 
Scripture in other terms than those of the ordinary 
edition (the Vulgate). For God’s sake! my dear 
reader, do not therefore do me the wrong to think 
that I wish to depart from this edition, Ah! no; 
for I know the Holy Ghost has authorised it by 
the sacred Council of Trent, and that therefore all 
of us ought.to keep to it; on the contrary, I only 
use other versions in its service, when they explain 
and confirm its true sense.1 


I have said nothing that I have not learned from 


1 Here is an example of St Francis’ gentle humour. No 
one knew better than he how tenderly and humorously to 
reprove. 

2 A short passage is here omitted, in which the author 
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others, but it is impossible for me to remember from 
whom I learned each particular thing; but I can 
well assure you, that if I had taken any lengthy 
passages out of any author worthy of some remark, I 
would make it a matter of conscience not to let me 
have the deserved honour of it; and to do away 
with any suspicion which may come into your mind 
against my sincerity, | may remark that the 13th 
chapter of Book VII.! is an extract from a sermon 
which I delivered in Paris, at St Jean “en Gréve,” 
upon the Feast of the Assumption of Our Lady, 
1602. 

I have not always expressed the sequence of the 
chapters, but if you notice you will easily find the 
links of their connection. In this and several other 
things I have taken great pains to spare my leisure 
and your patience. After I had had the ‘ Intro- 
duction to a Devout Life’ printed, my Lord 
Archbishop of Vienna, Peter de Villars, did me 
the favour to write his opinion of it, in terms so 
advantageous to this little book and me that I should 
never dare to repeat them: and exhorting me to 
apply the most of my leisure to the like works. 
Amongst much good advice he favoured me with, 
one was that, as far as the subject permitted, I 
should always be short in the chapters; for as,”’ 
said he, “travellers knowing that there is some 
beautiful garden, twenty or twenty-five paces out of 
their way, may without much loss of time easily 
turn aside to go and see it, which they would not 


refers to his habit of sometimes quoting the Psalms in 
verse. In this edition the quotations are in prose, from 
the translation in our Bible. 

1 In this edition the 7th chapter of Book IX. 
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do if they knew that it was very far out of their 
way: even so those who know that the end of a 
chapter is not so very far from the beginning do 
willingly undertake to read it, which they would 
not do, however delightful the subject might be, if 
much time were necessary for the reading of it.” 
And therefore I had good reason to follow my own 
inclination, since it was agreeable to this great per- 
sonage, who was one of the most saintly prelates 
and learned doctors that the Church has had in our 
time, and who at the time when he honoured me 
with his letter was one of the oldest of all the 
doctors of the Faculty of Paris. A great servant 
of God informed me, not long ago, that by address- 
ing my words to Philothea, in the ‘ Introduction 
to a Devout Life,’’ I prevented several men from 
profiting by it, because they did not esteem advice 
given to a woman worthy of being read by a man. 
I marvelled that there were to be found men, who, 
it bethought me, showed themselves in effect so 
little men; for I leave you to think, my dear 
reader, if devotion is not equally as much for men 
as for women, and whether we are not to read with 
as great attention and reverence the second Epistle 
of St John, which was addressed to the Elect 
Lady, as the third, which he directs to Caius, 
and whether thousands and thousands of letters 
and excellent treatises of the ancient Fathers of 
the Church ought to be held unprofitable to men 
because they are addressed to holy women of that 
time. But besides that, it is the soul which aspires 
to devotion that I call. Philothea, and men have souls 
as well as women. However, to imitate the great 
Apostle on this occasion, who esteemed himself ‘a 
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debtor to everyone,’ ! I have changed my address 
in this treatise, and speak to Theotimus, but if 
peradventure there are any women (and such un- 
reasonableness would be more tolerable in them) who 
would not read the instructions given to men, I 
beg them to know that the Theotimus to whom 
I speak is the human spirit desirous of making pro- 
gress in holy love, which spirit is equally in women 
as in men. This Treatise, then, is to help the 
already devout soul that she may be able to advance 
in her design, and therefore I have been forced to 
say many things less generally known, and which 
consequently will appear more obscure than they 
are. The depths of science are always somewhat 
hard to sound, and there are few divers who wish, 
or know how, to gather the pearls and other precious 
stones which lie hidden in the bosom of the Ocean. 
But if you have the courage fairly to penetrate these 
words, it will truly happen to you as to the divers, 
who, says Pliny, when in the deepest caves of the 
sea clearly see the light of the sun: for you will 
find in the most difficult parts of this discourse a 
good and fair light. Moreover, as 1 have not 
followed the example of those who despise books 
treating of a certain supereminently perfect life, so 
for my part I do not speak of such a superemi- 
nence; for I can neither censure the authors, nor 
lend authority to the censors of a doctrine which 
one is unable to understand. I have touched on a 
quantity of theological questions, but without the 
spirit of contention: merely proposing, not so much 
what I have formerly learnt in disputations, as at- 
tention to the service of souls, and what my twenty- 


1 Rom, i. 14, 
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four years spent in holy preaching have made me 
think most conducive to the glory of the Gospel and 
of the Church. For the rest, some men of note in 
various places have informed me that certain little 
books have been published simply under the first 
letters of the author’s name, which are the same as 
mine. ‘This made some believe that they were my 
productions, not without some little scandal to those 
who supposed that I had thereby bidden adieu to my 
simplicity, to puff up my style with pompous words, 
my arguments with worldly conceit, and my con- 
ceptions with a lofty and plumed eloquence. For 
which reason, my dear reader, I will tell you, that 
as those who engrave or cut precious stones, having 
their sight tired by being forced to keep it fixed 
upon the small lines of their work, are glad to hold 
before them some fair emerald, so that by regarding 
it from time to time they may recreate their tired 
sight with its greenness, and so bring it back to its 
natural condition; in the same way, in the many 
various affairs which my office incessantly entails, I 
always have little projects of some treatise of piety, 
which I look at when I can, to lighten and refresh 
my mind. But I do not, however, profess to be a 
writer, for the dulness of my spirit, and the con- 
dition of my life exposed to the service and require- 
ments of many, would not allow me to be so. 
Wherefore I have written very little, and published 
less, and following the counsel and wish of my 
friends, I will tell you what I have written, that 
you may not attribute the praises of another’s labour 
to him who deserves none for his own. 

Nineteen years ago, being at Thonon, a small 
town situated upon the Lake of Geneva, which was 
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then being converted, little by little, to the Catholic 
Faith, the minister, an adversary of the Church, was 
proclaiming everywhere that the Catholic article of 
the Real Presence of our Saviour’s Body in the 
Eucharist destroyed the symbol and the analogy of 
faith (for he was proud of saying this word ‘ana- 
logy,’’ not understood by his auditors, in order to 
appear very learned) ; and upon this the rest of the 
Catholic preachers, with whom I was, pressed me 
to write something in refutation of this vanity. I 
did what I thought suitable, giving a brief medita- 
tion upon the Creed to confirm the truth, and all 
the copies were distributed in this diocese, where 
not one remains. Shortly after, His Highness came 
over the mountains, and finding the bailiwicks of 
Chablais, Gaillard, and Ternier, which are in the 
environs of Geneva, half disposed to receive the 
Holy Catholic Religion, which had been rooted 
out by force of wars and revolutions about seventy 
years before, he resolved to re-establish the exer- 
cise thereof in all the parishes, and to abolish that of 
heresy. ind because on one side there were many 
hindrances to this good work, which are called reasons 
of State, and on the other side some persons not 
being as yet well instructed in the truth, made 
resistance against this most desirable establishment, 
His Highness overcame the first difficulty by the 
invincible strength of his zeal for the holy religion, 
and the second by an extraordinary gentleness and 
prudence; for he assembled the chief and the most 
obstinate, and made a speech unto them with such 
convincing and loving eloquence, that almost all, 
conquered by the sweet violence of his fatherly love 
towards them, laid down the arms of their obstinacy 
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at his feet, and their souls into the hands of the 
Holy Church. But allow me, my dear reader, I 
pray you, to say this word in passing: one may 
praise many rich actions of this great Prince, in 
which I see the proof of his tremendous valour and 
military science, which, with just cause, is admired 
throughout all Europe; but, for my part, I cannot 
sufficiently praise the re-establishment of the Catholic 
Religion in these three bailiwicks which I have just 
mentioned, seeing therein so many marks of piety, 
mixed with so many various acts of prudence, con- 
stancy, magnanimity, justice, and mildness, that I 
seemed to see in this one little trait, as in a minia- 
ture, all thatis praised in princes, who have, in times 
- past, most ardently given their services to the glory of 
God and of His Church. The stage was small, but 
the actions great. And as that ancient craftsman was 
never so much esteemed for his great works as he 
was admired for having made an ivory ship fitted 
with all its gear, in so tiny a space, that the wings 
of a bee covered all; so I esteem more highly 
what this great Prince did then in this small corner 
of his dominions than many more brilliant actions 
which others praise up to the skies. Now, on this 
occasion, they planted in all the avenues and public 
places of these quarters the victorious ensigns of the 
cross; and whereas, a short time before, one had 
been erected very solemnly at Annemasse, close to 
Geneva, a certain minister made a little treatise 
against the honour shown to it, containing an ardent 
and venomous invective, and to which therefore it 
was found good to make answer. My Lord Claude 
de Granier, my predecessor, of blessed memory, 
charged me to do so, by the power which he had 
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over me, who regarded him not only as my Bishop, 
but as a holy servant of God. So I made this 
answer, under the title of «* Defence of the Standard 
of the Cross,”’ and dedicated it to His Highness, 
“partly to testify to him my most humble submission, 
and partly to render him some gratitude for the 
care which he took of the Church in these parts. 
In the year 1602 were celebrated at Paris, where 
Iwas, the obsequies of that magnanimous prince 
Philip Emanuel of Lorraine, Duke of Mercceur, 
who had performed so many splendid exploits 
against the ‘Turks in Hungary, that all Christianity 
was bound to join in honouring his memory. But 
especially Madame Marie de Luxembourg, his 
widow, did for her part all that her heart and 
her love for the deceased could suggest to make 
his funeral solemn and impressive. And because 
my father, my grandfather, and my great-grand- 
father had been brought up as pages to the most 
illustrious and excellent princes of Martigues—her 
father and his predecessors—she looked upon me 
as hereditary servant of her house, and chose. me 
to preach the funeral sermon in that great celebra- 
tion, where there were not only several Cardinals 
and Prelates, but a number of princes, princesses, 
marshals of France, knights of the Order,! and 
even the court of Parliament in body. I made, 
then, this funeral oration, and preached it to this 
great assembly in the great Church of Paris; and 
as it contained a true abridgment of the heroic 
feats of the late Prince, I willingly had it printed, 
since the widow-princess so desired, whose wishes 
were to me'law. Now, I dedicated this piece to 


1 j,¢. of the Holy Spirit. 
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Madam the Duchess of Vendome, as yet a girl, 
and very young princess, but one in whom could 
be very clearly recognised the signs of that excel- 
lent virtue and piety which now adorn her, making 
her the worthy daughter of so devout and pious a 
mother. While this sermon was being printed, I 
heard that I had been made Bishop, so that I.came 
back here immediately to be consecrated, and ‘to 
begin my residence. And, at first, there was pointed 
out to me the necessity of instructing Confessors on 
some points of importance, and to that end I wrote 
twenty-five instructions which I had printed, so 
that they might be more easily circulated amongst 
those to whom I addressed them ; since then, they 
have been reprinted in several places. Three or 
four years afterwards I published the ‘Introduction 
to a Devout Life,’’ upon the occasion and in the 
manner which I put down in its preface; regarding 
which I have nothing to tell you, my dear reader, 
except that if this little book has everywhere re- 
ceived a sweet and gracious welcome, yea, even 
among the worthiest Prelates and Doctors of the 
Church, yet it has not escaped the rude censure of 
some. 

And therefore, my dear reader, I conjure you to 
be kind and indulgent to me in reading this Treatise. 
And if you find the style a little (though I assure 
you it will be but very little) different from that 
which I used in writing to Philothea, and both 
these differing still more from that I used in the 
* Defence of the Cross,’? know that in nineteen 
years one learns and unlearns many things; that 
the language of war differs from that of peace ; and 
that one speaks in one way to young apprentices, 
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and in another to old fellow-craftsmen. My purpose 
here, indeed, is to speak to those souls advanced in 
devotion; for I must tell you that we have in this 
town ! a congregation of maidens and widows, who 
‘having retired from the world, live with one mind 
in God’s service, under the protection of His Most 
Holy Mother, and as their purity and piety of mind 
has often given me great consolation, so I have tried 
to return them the like, by a frequent distribution 
of the holy word which I have announced to them 
as well in public sermons as in spiritual conferences, 
and almost always in the presence of several religious 
men, and people of great piety. Hence I have often 
had to treat of the most delicate sentiments of piety, 
going further than in what I said to Philothea; and 
I owe a good part of that which I now communicate 
to you, to this blessed Society; because she, who is 
the mother of them and rules there, knowing that I 
was writing upon this subject, and yet that I was 
scarcely able to accomplish it without God’s very 
special help, and their continual urging, took a 
constant care to pray and get prayers for this end, 
and holily conjured me to pick up all the little bits 
of leisure which she judged might be saved here 
and there from the press of my hindrances, and to 
employ them in this. And because I hold this soul 
in such high consideration as God knows, she had 
no little power in animating me on this occasion. 
I had, indeed, for a long time meditated writing on 
holy love; but the project came far short of what 
the opportunity made me produce, an opportunity 
which I declare to you thus naively and in good 
faith, in imitation of the ancients, so that you may 


1 The allusion is to the Society of the Visitation, pre- 
sided over by Madame, afterwards St Frances, de Chantal. 
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know that I only write as I get the chance and 
opportunity, and that, on that account, I may find 
you more lenient. The Pagans say that Phidias 
never represented anything so perfectly as the Gods, 
nor Apelles as Alexander; one is not always equally 
successful. If I fall short in this Treatise, my dear 
reader, let your goodness make progress, and God 
will bless your reading. To this end, I have 
dedicated this work to the Mother of dilection and 
to the Father of cordial Love, as I have dedicated 
the ** Introduction’’ to the divine Child who is the 
Saviour of lovers, and the love of the saved. Before 
I became bishop, having more leisure and less fear 
of writing, I dedicated my little works to princes of 
the earth; but now weighed down with my charge, 
and having a thousand difficulties in writing, I con- 
secrate all to the princes of Heaven, so that I may 
receive the requisite inspiration, and that if such be 
God’s will, these writings may prove fruitful and 
profitable to many. So, God bless you, my dear 
reader, and enrich you with His holy love. Mean- 
while, from my very heart, I submit all my writings, 
words, and actions to the correction of the most Holy 
Catholic Apostolic and Roman Church, knowing 
that she is “‘the pillar and ground of the truth”’; } 
hence she can neither be deceived nor deceive us, 
and that none can have God for his Father who will 
not have this Church for his Mother. 


Annecy, THE Day or THE Most Lovinc 
ApostTLes, St PETER AND ST Pavt, 
1616, 


BLESSED BE GOD. 


1, Tim, iii, 15. 
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TREATISE 
ON URL LOVE WORF (GOD 


FIRST BOOK 


ON THE COMMANDMENT OF LOVING GOD ABOVE 
ALL THINGS 


CuHaptrer I] 


On the sweetness of the commandment that God has 
given us to love Him above all things. 


MAN is the perfection of the universe : mind is the 

perfection of man: love, that of the mind; and 
charity, that of love. Therefore the love of God 
is the end, perfection and excellence of the universe. 
In it, Theotimus, consists the greatness and priority 
of the commandment of Divine Love, which the 
Saviour calls ‘* the first and greatest commandment.”’ 
This commandment is like a sun which gives lustre 
and dignity to all sacred laws, to all the Divine 
Ordinances, and to all the Holy Scriptures. All is 
done for this heavenly love, and all has reference to 
it. From the sacred tree of this commandment grow 
all exhortations, counsels, inspirations, and other 
commandments, like its flowers; and eternal life, like 
its fruit; and all that does not tend to eternal love, 
tends to eternal death. Grand commandment, the 
perfect fulfilment of which lasts through eternal life. 
Yea, it is no other thing but eternal life! -But look, 
Theotimus, how amiable is this law of love. Ah! 
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Lord God, was it not enough for Thee to permit us 
this divine love without the necessity of inviting us 
to it by exhortations, or driving us to it by com- 
mandments? But no, Divine Goodness, in order 
that neither Thy greatness nor our vileness, nor any 
pretext whatever should keep us from loving Thee, 
Thou dost command it tous. Oh! if we were only 
able to comprehend it, my dear Theotimus, how 
much should we owe this sovereign goodness who 
not only allows, but even commands us to love 
Him! Ah! my God, I know not whether I 
ought to love more Thine infinite beauty, which 
so great a goodness orders me to love; or Thy 
Divine goodness, which orders me to love so 
infinite a beauty! O Beauty, how lovely Thou 
art, having been bestowed on me by a goodness so 
immense! O goodness, how lovely thou art, in 
communicating to me such wondrous beauty. O 
heavenly love, how lovely art thou to our souls! 
And blessed be the goodness of God for ever, 
Who so earnestly commands us to love Him, 
though this love is so desirable and necessary to our 
happiness, that without it we can be but miserable ! 


Cuapter [J 
Of the affinity there is between God and man. 


S soon as a man takes the trouble to think a 
little about the Divinity, he feels a certain 
sweet emotion of the heart, which testifies that God 
is God of the human heart: and our senses never 
experience such delight as in this thought of the 
Divinity, the least knowledge of which, as the 
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prince of philosophers says, is worth more than the 
greatest knowledge of other things: in the same 
way that the least rays of the sun are stronger than 
the strongest rays of the moon and stars, yea, indeed 
are brighter than the light of the moon and stars 
combined. When some mischance fills our heart 
with fear, it immediately seeks refuge in the 
Divinity, thereby acknowledging that when all 
‘seems going wrong God alone is good, and that 
when it is in peril, God alone, as its sovereign good, 
can save and shield it. This delight, this con- 

fidence which the human heart feels naturally in 
_ God, can, assuredly, only proceed from the affinity 
that exists between this Divine Goodness and man’s 
soul. A great, though secret affinity: an affinity 
that each knows, and that so few understand: an 
affinity that cannot be denied, but that cannot’ be 
fathomed. We are created in the image and like- 
ness of God—what can that mean, save that we 
have a close affinity to His Divine Majesty ? 

Our soul is spiritual, indivisible, immortal ; under- 
stands and desires unrestrainedly; is capable of hav- 
ing, judging, knowing, and reasoning, and of having 
virtues : in which it resembles God. It exists every- 
where in the whole body and everywhere in each part 
of the body, as the Divinity is everywhere in all the 
world, and everywhere in each corner of the world. 

But, besides this affinity of similitude, there is an 
incomparable communication between God and man 
for their reciprocal perfection. Not that God can 
receive any perfection from man; but because man 
cannot be made perfect except by Divine Goodness, 
so Divine Goodness cannot really exercise its per- 
fection outside itself so well as on behalf of our 
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humanity. The one has great need and great 
capacity for receiving good, and the other great 
abundance and inclination to give it. Nothing is 
so agreeable to poverty as liberal wealth; nor to 
> liberal wealth as needy poverty; and the greater 
the wealth, the greater is the inclination to give and 
expend on others. The greater the poverty the 
greater the eagerness to receive, as a void is to 
fill itself. Therefore the meeting of wealth and 
poverty is sweet and desirable; and one would 
scarcely be able to say which experienced the 
greater satisfaction — abundant wealth in giving 
and expending on others, or weak poverty. receiv- 
ing and drawing from—if our Lord had not said: 
‘‘ Tt is more blessed to give than to receive.””}_ Now, 
where there is greater happiness there is greater satis- 
faction. Divine Goodness has then more pleasure 
in giving His grace than we in receiving it. 

Therefore, ‘T’heotimus, our emptiness has need 
of the Divine Plenty, by reason of its want and 
necessity; but Divine Plenty has only need of our 
weakness and poverty, from the pre-eminence of 
perfection and goodness: a goodness which never- 
theless is not at all bettered by giving itself, because 
it gains nothing by coming out of itself, on the 
contrary, it gives unconditionally; but our poverty 
would become crushing and miserable if the wealth 
of goodness did not come to our help. 

Our soul, then, considering that nothing can 
bring perfect contentment to it, and that its capaci- 
ties cannot be satisfied by anything that is in the 
world ; seeing that her understanding has an in- 
satiable longing always to know more, and her will 

1 Acts'xx, 135. 
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an insatiable appetite to love and find perfection, 
has it not reason to exclaim: “Ah! I can not 
have been made for this world! there is some 
sovereign good on which I depend, and some 
infinite Workman who has imprinted on me this 
interminable desire to know, and this longing which 
cannot be gratified for this reason—I must strain 
and reach up towards Him, to be united and joined to 
His goodness, whose I am and to whom I belong?”’ 
Such is the affinity between God and man’s soul. 


Cuapter III 


That this Divine Commandment of Love tends to 


Heaven, yet is given to the faithful even in this 
world, 


| ‘‘the law is not made for the righteous,’’! because 

knowing the law and without feeling the need of 
being urged on by it, they do God’s will from the 
instinct of charity which reigns in their souls, how 
much we ought to look up to and esteem the 
_ blessed in Paradise, who are free and exempt from 
any kind of commandments, since, from the joy 
which comes to them from the sovereign beauty and 
goodness of the ‘¢ Well-Beloved,”’ flows and springs 
a most sweet but inevitable necessity of loving ever- 
lastingly the most Holy Divinity! We shall love 
God in Heaven, Theotimus, not because bound or 
obliged by the law, but because drawn and en- 
raptured by the joy that this perfectly lovely object 
will give to our hearts. ‘Thus the power of this 
commandment will cease, in order to give place to 


+ » Tim, i,.9 
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the power of delight, which is the fruit and crown 
of the observance of this commandment. We are 
destined, therefore, to enjoy the delight which is 
promised us in the life to come, by this command- 
‘ment which is given to us in this present world 
in which we are assuredly bound to keep it very 
strictly, since it is the fundamental law, which the 
King Jesus has given to the citizens of Jerusalem 
militant, so that they may be worthy of the right of 
citizenship in Jerusalem triumphant. 

Certainly, in Heaven, our hearts will be free from 
passions, our souls purified from all distractions, our 
minds freed from contradictions, and powers exempt 
from opposition, and therefore we shall love God 
with a perpetual and never-ending love, as is said of 
the four symbolical beasts, who represent the four 
Evangelists, without ceasing day or night, con- 
tinually praising God. 

O God! what joy will be ours when living in 
those eternal tabernacles, our minds will be per- 
petually in motion, though enjoying the rest that 
their eternal love has so longed for! 

But we must not lay claim to this perfect Love 
in this mortal life, because as yet we have neither 
the heart, soul, mind nor strength of the Blessed. 
It is enough for us to love with our whole heart, 
and with all the strength that we have. ‘* While 
we are children we speak as children, we under- 
stand as children, we love as children;”?! but 
when we shall come to our perfect growth in 
Heaven, we shall leave our childhood and shall 
love God perfectly. So is it, Theotimus, during 
the childhood of our mortal pilgrimage, that we 

1; Cor, xis 25528, 
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must do what is given us to do, according as it is 
commanded us, as we shall not only be able to do 
it, but we shall find it very easy: all that is com- 
manded being love, and that, the Love of God, 
Who being supremely good is supremely kind.! 


Cuaprer [V2 


How while the whole heart is occupied in sacred love 
one may yet love God in different ways, and love 
other things as well at the same time. 


W HEN one says all, one excludes nothing ; 

however, a man may be wholly God’s, 
wholly his father’s, wholly his mother’s, his prince’s, 
his country’s, his children’s, his friend’s: so that 
being all to each he will still be all to all. Now it 
stands thus: the same sense of duty which makes 
one fulfil one’s duties to one person, makes one 
fulfil one’s duty to all. Man gives himself wholly 
by love, and gives himself as much as he loves. 
He is therefore given in a sovereign manner to God, 
when he loves the divine goodness sovereignly. 
And when he has thus given himself he ought to 
love nothing which can take his heart from God. 
Now no love can take our heart from God, save 
that which is contrary unto Him. Assuredly, 
Theotimus, in Heaven God will give Himself wholly 
to us, since He is a whole and has no parts; but 
He will give Himself in different ways. 

1 The argument is, what is evidenced by earthly efforts, 
that all things become possible and even easy when done 
for one we love. 

2 This chapter insists on the fact, also insisted upon by 


Dante, that Love is that of which the more we give the 
more we have to give. 
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It will be thus, because while giving Himself all 
to all and all to each, He will never give Himself 
entirely either to one in particular or to all in 
general. ‘Then we can give ourselves to Him in 
‘proportion as He gives Himself to us; because we 
shall see Him as He is in all His beauty, face to 
face, and we shall love Him as He is in all His 
goodness heart to heart. However, all shall not 
see Him with equal clearness, nor love Him with 
the same sweetness, but each one will see Him 
and love Him according to the particular measure 
of glory that Divine Providence has prepared for 
him. We shall all equally have the fulness of this 
Divine Love, the fulnesses however will be unequal 
in perfection. Narbonne honey is quite sweet, as 
also is that of Paris; but one, nevertheless, is full 
of a better, finer, stronger sweetness; and though 
both are quite sweet, yet neither contains all sweet- 
ness. I do homage to my sovereign prince, as also 
to my immediate superior; I pledge my faith to 
each of them, but I give myself up absolutely neither 
to one nor the other, because in what I give to the 
sovereign I do not exclude what I pay to the sub- 
altern, and what I give to the subaltern I do not 
include what I give to the sovereign. 

If in Heaven (where these words, ‘ Thou shalt 
love the Lord thy God with all thy heart,” + will 
be so exceedingly well practised) there will be great 
differences in love, is it wonderful that in this mortal 
life there 1s so much difference. 

Theotimus, not only amongst those who love 
God with all their hearts do some love Him more, 
and some less, but even the same person often ex- 

1 Matt. xxii. 37. 
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ceeds himself in this supreme exercise of the loving 
God above all things. 

Theotimus, the price of the love that we bear 
towards God depends on the lofty purpose and 
excellence of the motive for which, and according 
to which, we love Him, in that we love Him for 
His sovereign goodness, as God, and because He is 
God. 

Now, one drop of this love is worth more, has 
more strength and merit and more value, than all 
other loves which can ever enter into the hearts of 
men or amongst the choirs of angels; because while 
this love lives it reigns and holds the sceptre over 
all our affections, making God and God’s will pre- 


ferred above all things, universally, unreservedly, 


and with no exception. 


Cuaprer V 


That to Love God above all things is common to 
all those who have charity—the most sure proof 
of the true Love of God in a soul. 


([HoucH there are so many degrees of love in 

those that love, nevertheless there is only one 
single commandment of love, which is generally and 
equally obligatory to each, with the same and abso- 
lutely equal obligation, although it may be observed 
differently and with an infinite variety of perfection, 
there being perhaps not one single soul on earth, nor 
even angels in Heaven, who have between them a 
perfect equality of love, since ‘as one star differeth 
from another star in glory,’’! so will it be with the 


1.3 Cor. Xv. 41: 
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e 
blessed in their resurrection, when each sings a 
psalm of praise, and ‘‘receives a name that no man 
knows but He Himself.’’ 1 

But what then is the degree of love to which the 
‘divine commandment universally, equally and con- 
tinually obliges all? It was owing to the inspira- 
tion of the Holy Spirit that in our ordinary version 
of the Bible, which His Divine Majesty has blessed 
and sanctified by the Council of Trent, the heavenly 
commandment of love is expressed by the word 
dilection, rather than by the word love. For 
although dilection means love, yet is it not a simple 
love, but a love which comes from choice and elec- 
tion, as the very word itself expresses, as the blessed 
Saint Thomas has remarked. For this command- 
ment enjoins us a love chosen from a thousand loves, 
as “the Beloved of this love is chiefest among 
ten thousand,’’? as it is written in the ‘Song of 
Solomon.” 

It is this Love that ought to be above all our 
loves, and reign over all our passions. 

And God requires it of us, that amongst all our 
loves, His Love should be the most real, having 
complete dominion over our whole heart ; the most 
affectionate, occupying our whole soul; the most 
general, employing all our powers; the most uplift- 
ing, filling our whole mind; the most steady, exer- 
cising all our strength and vigour. And because 
by it we choose and elect God for the sovereign 
power of our mind, it is a love of sovereign election 
or an election of sovereign love. 

Supreme Honour is due to supreme Excellence, 
and supreme Love to supreme Goodness. 

1 Rev, xix. 12. 2 Song of Sol. v. ro. 
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God’s Love is a love that has no equal, because 
God’s Goodness is a goodness unparalleled. 

‘¢ Hear, O Israel, the Lord our God is one Lord; 
and thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thine 
heart, and with all thy soul, and with all thy might.’’! 

Because God is one Lord, and because His 
goodness is infinitely above all goodness, we must 
love Him with a love high-minded, real and power- 
ful, above all comparison. It is this supreme Love 
which places God so high in our souls and makes 
us do our best to please Him, and teaches us to 
prefer Him and love Him above all things. 

Now, do you not see, Theotimus, that whoever 
loves God in this way, dedicates his whole soul and 
‘strength to God, since always and for ever, in any 
circumstances, he will prefer the grace of God to 
all things, and will be ever ready to forsake the 
whole world, in order to keep the love which he 
owes to Divine Goodness. 

And, in a word, it is the love of the Highest, or 
the pre-eminence of love, which is commanded to 
all mortals in general, and to each one in particular, 
from the time that they have the full use of their 
reason ; a love sufficient for each one, and necessary 
for all who would be saved. 

One does not know clearly, nor ever quite cer- 
tainly (at least, with the certainty of faith), if one 
has the true Love of God which is required for 
salvation; but we have certain tests, amongst which 
the most sure and almost infallible appears when 
some great love for the creature is opposed to the 
purposes of the love of the Creator. Because if, in 
that case, Divine Love is in the soul, the greatness 

1 Deut. vi. 4, 5. 
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of its trust and the authority it has over the will, 
will appear, showing in effect that not only has the 
Love of God no master, but that it has not even a 
companion, that it represses or overthrows all that is 
contrary to it, and makes even its intentions obeyed. 
When the unhappy band of fallen spirits, revolting 
against their Creator, essayed to draw the holy com- 
pany of blessed spirits to their faction, the glorious 
Saint Michael, exhorting his companions by the 
faith that they owed to their God, cried with a loud 
voice (but in an angelic way) through the heavenly 
Jerusalem: ‘* Who is like to God?”? And by 
these words he overthrew that traitor Lucifer, with 
all his followers, who wished to be equal with the 
Divine’ “Majesty ; whence, they say, the name ‘St 
Michael” was given, since what else does Michael 
mean but ** Who is like to God?’” And when the 
love of created things tries to take possession of our 
minds, in order to make us disobedient to the Divine 
Majesty, if the great divine love is really in our 
souls, it makes head against it like another Saint 
Michael, and asserts the powers and forces of the 
soul in God’s service by these words of firmness : 
‘¢ Who is like to God?’ What goodness is there 
in creatures who try to attract the human heart to 
revolt against the supreme goodness of God? 


Cuarter VI 


How we ought to love Divine Goodness infinitely 
more than ourselves. 


HE will is assuredly so dedicated, and, if one 
can say it, so consecrated to goodness, that if 
it clearly sees infinite goodness, it is impossible, un- 
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less by a miracle, that it should not love His good- 
ness supremely. That is why the Blessed, although 
not forced to love God, whose supreme beauty they 
see clearly, are so enraptured they cannot help them- 
selves. The Scriptures show this clearly when they 
compare the delight which fills the hearts of these 
glorious inhabitants of the heavenly Jerusalem to a 
rapid and overflowing river, whose waters cannot be 
prevented from flooding the plains through which it 
flows. 

But in this mortal life, Theotimus, we are not 
expected to love Him so supremely, as we do not 
_ know Him so intimately. In Heaven, where we 
shall see Him face to face, we shall love Him, 
heart to heart ; that is, as we shall then all see each 
according to his measure ;_ the infinity of His beauty 
with absolutely clear sight, so shall we be enraptured 
by the love of His infinite goodness, by a rapture 
very great, to which we would not, nor, indeed, 
could not if we would, desire to make any resistance. 

Even here on earth, where we do not see supreme 
goodness in its beauty, but only catch a glimpse of 
it through the darkness, we are allured and drawn 
to love Him more than ourselves, yet not forced, 
but rather the contrary; although we may have this 
holy natural inclination to love God above all things, 
nevertheless we have not the strength to practise it, 
unless the same God pours supernaturally into our 
hearts His most holy gift of charity. 

It is however true that as a clear sight of God 
infallibly produces the necessity of loving Him more 
than ourselves, so the glimpse, or natural knowledge 
of God, infallibly produces the inclination and ten- 
dency to love Him more than ourselves. Ah, 
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Theotimus! is it possible that the will, created to 
love what is right, could know a Supreme Being 
ever so little without being inclined, even ever so 
little, to love It supremely ? 

Amongst all finite blessings, our will always pre- 
fers in its love that which is nearest it, and especially 
its own; but there is such a wide gulf between the 
infinite and finite, that our will, which can recognise 
an infinite blessing, undoubtedly wavers, inclines and 
is induced to prefer the friendship of the depth of 
this infinite goodness before any other kind of love 
—yea, even the love of ourselves. 

But specially this inclination is strong because we 
are more in God than in ourselves: we live more 
in Him than in ourselves, and are so much of Him, 
by Him, for Him and His, that if we only knew 
how to think with perfect calm what we are to 
Him, and what He is to us, we should be forced 
to exclaim: 1 am Thine, O Lord; and must only 
belong to Thee; my soul is Thine, and must not 
live but by Thee; my will is Thine, and must only 
love for Thee; my love is Thine, and must only 
yearn for Thee. I must love Thee as my first 
beginning since I come from Thee; I must love 
Thee as my end and centre since 1 am for Thee; 
I must love Thee more than my existence, since my 
existence depends on T’hee; 1 must love Thee more 
than myself, since I am entirely Thine, and in Thee. 

Thus, we cannot be true men without having the 
inclination to love God more than ourselves, nor 
true Christians unless we put this inclination into 
practice. Let us love more than ourselves One 
who is to us more than all, and more than ourselves. 
Amen: so be it. 
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Cuarter VII} 
How Holy Charity produces the love of our neighbour. 


S God created ‘‘man in His image and like- 
ness,’ 2 so has He appointed a love for man 
after the image and likeness of the love which is 
due to His divinity. He has said, ‘Thou shalt 
love the Lord Thy God with all Thy heart; this 
is the first and greatest commandment; and the 
second is like unto it: Thou shalt love thy neigh- 
_bour as thyself.”’ 8 : 

Why do we love God, Théotimus? ‘'The 
reason why we love God, says Saint Bernard, is 
because He is God’’; he means, that we love 
God because He is the supremest and most infinite 
_goodness. Why do we love each other from 
charity? Why! because we are the image and 
likeness of God. And since all men have this 
same dignity, we love them as ourselves, that is to. 
say, in the character of holy and living images of 
God. Because it is in this character that we 


1 Here as elsewhere in this treatise St Francis shows 
how, with all his high and devout thoughts, he is emi- 
nently practical. The extreme Jansenists made, therefore, 
an unfair use of his authority. Madame Guyon, Molinos, 
and Fénelon himself, in their exaggerations of mystic 
life, had no real support from St Francis. Probably 
Bossuet’s defence of the treatise—made without sufficient 
knowledge of it—led to its depreciation to a certain 
extent. For the whole controversy see Supplementary 
Volume IX, of Migue’s edition of the ‘‘ Works of St 
Francis and St Jane Frances,” and the Translator’s Preface 
—referring to this—Father Mackay’s Translation. 

2 Gen. i. 26. 3 Matt. xxii. 37, etc. 
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belong to God, by such a close tie, and by such 
a loving dependence, that there ought to be no 
difficulty in saying “Our Father,” and in calling 
ourselves His children. 

It is on this account that we are capable of 
being united to His divine essence, by the joy of 
His sovereign goodness and blessedness. It is on 
this account that we receive His grace, and that 
our spirits are joined to His most holy spirit, and 
rendered, so to speak, participants of His divine 
nature, as Saint Leo says. So it is that the same 
charity which produces acts of the love of God, 
produces at the same time love of our neighbour. 

And like Jacob who saw that the same ladder 
touched heaven and earth, serving the angels for 
the equal purpose of descending or ascending, so 
we know that the same love is extended both to 
God and our neighbours, raising our spirits to union 
with God, and bringing us back again to a loving 
companionship with our neighbours ; always, how- 
ever, on the understanding that we love our neigh- 
bour in so far as he is in the likeness and image of 
God, created to communicate with divine goodness, 
to participate in His grace, and to enjoy His glory. 
Théotimus, to love our neighbour out of charity is 
to love Godin man, or manin God; it is to love 
God tenderly simply for Himself, and our fellow- 
creature for love of Him. 

Ah, truly! ‘T’héotimus, when we see our neigh- 
bour who is created in the image and likeness of 
God, ought we not to say to each other: ‘ Look 
at this fellow creature how like he is to the Creator? 
Ought we not to bless him a thousand times?” 
Why? For the sake of love to Him? No, 
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indeed, for we do not know if he 1s worthy of love 
or hatein himself. Then why? O! Théotimus, for 
the love of God, Who has made him in His image 
and likeness, and consequently has rendered him 
capable of participating in His goodness, in His 
grace, and in His glory: for the love of God, I 
say, from Whom he comes, to Whom he goes, by 
Whom he lives, in Whom he is, for Whom he is, 
and Whom he resembles in quite a special way. 
And that is why divine love not only so many 
times commands us to love our neighbour, but He 
produces that love, and pours Himself into. the 
human heart, as His likeness and image: for even 
as man is made in the image of God, so the sacred 
Jove of man towards man is the true image of the 
heavenly love of man towards God. But this 
subject on the love of our neighbour requires a 
separate treatise, which I pray the Supreme Lover of 
men may will to inspire in some of His most faithful 
servants, since the crown of love of the divine good- 
ness of the Heavenly Father consists in the perfec- 
tion of the love of our brethren and companions. 


Cuarter VIII 
On some motives we have for Holy Love. 


AINT BONAVENTURE, Father Louis of 

Genada, Father Louis of Ponte, Father Diego 

de Stella, have written at great length on this subject; 
it will be sufficient for me just to remark on certain 
points mentioned in this treatise. Divine Goodness 
considered in itself is not only the first. motive of 
all, but also the greatest, the noblest, the most 
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powerful; because it is Divine Goodness which 
delights the blessed, and is the height of their joy. 
How can one have a heart and not love such infinite 
goodness? ‘The second motive is that of the 
natural providence of God towards us, and of 
creation and preservation. The third motive 1s 
that of the supernatural providence of God over 
us, and of the redemption that He has prepared for 
us. The fourth motive is to consider how God 
practises this providence and redemption, giving to 
each one of us every grace and assistance requisite 
for our salvation. ‘The fifth motive is the eternal 
glory which the Divine Goodness has provided for 
us, which is the crown of all the benefits of God 
towards us. 


Cuaptrer [1X 
4 very useful way of employing these motives. 
Now in order to receive a deep and real warmth 


of love from these motives, we must :— 
Firstly; After having considered one of them in 
general, we apply each one in particular to ourselves. 
For example: O how kind is this great God, Who 
by His infinite goodness has given His Son for the 
whole world’s redemption! Ah! yes, for all man- 
kind, but particularly for me ‘¢ who am the chief of 
sinners.”?1 Ah! “He has loved me,” I say, He 
has loved me, even me, just as I am, ‘and has 
given Himself up,’’ in the Passion, ‘for me! ’’? 
Secondly: We must consider the divine benefits 
in their first and eternal origin. 
Ah! indeed, Théotimus, how can we make our 
Ms Tinea 15. 2 Gal. xi. 10. 
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love worthy of the infinite goodness of our Creator, 
Who from eternity has determined to create, preserve, 
govern, redeem, save, and glorify all in general and 
each one in particular? Ah! who was I, when I 
was not? What was I? who being something, yet 
am but a miserable worm of the earth. Neverthe- 
less, God, since the beginning of all eternity, thought 
of me with thoughts of blessing! He meditated, 
resolved, and determined the hour of my birth and 
baptism, and in short of all the benefits that He has 
given, and will give me. Ah! is there tenderness 
to equal this tenderness ? 

Thirdly : We must consider the divine benefits 
in their second meritorious motive ; because, do you 
not know, Théotimus, that the High Priest of the 
law wore on his shoulders and breast the names of 
the children of Israel, that is to say, he wore the 
precious stones, on which were engraved the names 
of the chief men of Israel? And look at Jesus our 
great High Priest, and see how from the moment 
of His conception He bore us on His shoulders, 
accepting the charge of redeeming us by His death, 
and that the death of the Cross. O, Théotimus, 
this soul of Jesus knew us all by name and by sur- 
name; but especially on the day of His passion, 
when He offered His tears, prayers, blood, and life 
for us all. He sent forth these thoughts of love 
for you in particular. “Ah! O, Eternal Father, 
I take on myself, charge myself with all the 
sins of poor Théotimus, to suffer torments and 
death, so that he may live free from sins, and may 
not die, but live eternally. Let me die so he may 
live ; let me be sacrificed so he may be glorified.”’ 
O supreme love of the heart of Jesus, what heart 
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could ever be capable of loving Thee enough? 
Thus within His maternal breast His divine 
heart foresaw, obtained and merited all the benefits 
_we have, not only benefits for all in general, but for 
each one in particular; and His breasts of sweet- 
ness prepared for us the milk of His charms, His 
inspirations and His sweetnesses, by which He | 
draws, conducts and nourishes our hearts to eternal 
life. The blessings He gives us cannot increase 
our love, unless we think upon the eternal will which 
has destined them for us, and upon the heart of the 
Saviour, who has made us worthy of them by so 
much pain, and above all in His death and passion. 


Cuarter X 
That Calvary ts the true Academy of Love. 


S°: to conclude, the death and passion of our 

Lord is the gentlest, and at the same time the 
strongest motive which can animate our hearts in 
this mortal life; and it is quite true that the 
mystical bees make their most excellent honey in 
the wounds of this Lion of the tribe of Judah, 
who was killed, shattered, and rent on Mount 
Calvary. And the children of the Cross glorify 
Him in their wonderful ‘problem,’’ which the 
world does not understand: Out of death, which 
destroys all things, “‘ has come forth the meat’’ ! of 
our consolation; out of death, which is stronger 
than all things, ‘has come forth the sweetness ’’ of 
the honey of our love. O Jesus, my Saviour! how 
lovely is Thy death since it is the supreme result 
of Thy love! 


1 Judges xiv. 14. 
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Thus, above, in celestial glory, after the Divine 
Goodness, known and considered for itself, the 
death of the Saviour will be the most powerful in 
enrapturing the love of the blessed in the loving of 
God; by reason of which, in the Transfiguration, 
where we have a glimpse of glory, “‘ Moses and’ 
Elias spoke with our Lord of His decease, which 
He was to accomplish in Jerusalem.” ‘‘ But of 
what death, if not the death of love, by which 
life was torn from an infinitely loving God to be 
given to an infinitely loved soul? Therefore in the 
songs in Heaven, I believe that every moment this 
joyous shout will be repeated : 

“ Long live Jesus, whose death shows how 
Strong is Love!” 

Théotimus, Mount Calvary is the mount of divine 
love. All love that has not its origin in the Passion 
of the Saviour is empty and dangerous. Unhappy 
is the death without the love of the Saviour. Love 
and death are so intermingled in the Passion of our 
Saviour that we cannot have at heart one without 
the other. Upon Calvary we cannot have life 
withovt love, nor love without the death of the 
Redeemer. But, except there, all is either eternal 
death or eternal love; and all Christian wisdom 
consists in choosing the right; and to help you in 
this I have made this treatise, my Théotimus. 

“You must choose, O mortal, 
In this mortal life, 
Either eternal love 
Or eternal death, 


God’s commandment 
Leaves no middle course.” 


O Eternal Love! my soul requires Thee and 
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chooses Thee eternally! Ah! come, Holy Spirit, 
and inflame our hearts with Thy love! To love, 
or to die! ‘To die, and to love! ‘To die to all 
other love, to live in the love of Jesus, so that we 
-may not die eternally, but that, living in Thine 
eternal love, O Saviour of our souls, we may sing 
eternally: Long live Jesus! I love Jesus: long 
live Jesus Whom I love! I love Jesus Who reigns 
for ever and ever. Amen. 

May these things, Théotimus, which by the grace 
and the fervour of charity have been written for love 
of you, sink so deeply into your heart, that this 
charity may find in you the fruit of holy works, not 
the leaves of praise. Amen. God be praised. 


- END OF FIRST BOOK. 


SECOND BOOK 


OF THE SOVEREIGN AUTHORITY WHICH SACRED LOVE 
HOLDS OVER ALL THE VIRTUES, ACTIONS AND 
PERFECTIONS OF THE SOUL 


Cuaprer I 


That sacred love renders virtues far more pleasant to 
God than they are in their own nature. 


qpPHOU GH virtues which are good in themselves 
are not rewarded by an eternal recompense 
when they are practised by unbelievers, or by 
those who are living in sin, we must not be at all 
astonished, since the heart from which they come 
is not capable of eternal good (being as it were 
turned from God) : and because no one can receive 
the heavenly inheritance belonging to the Son of 
God but such as are in Him, and are His adoptive 
brothers; putting on one side that the agreement 
by which God promises Paradise only regards 
those who are in His grace, while the virtues of 
sinners have no dignity or worth but what is in the 
nature of the virtue itself, which consequently can- 
not raise them to the merits of supernatural rewards ; 
indeed it is for this reason that those are called 
supernatural, because nature and all that belongs to 

it can neither give nor merit them. 
But virtues which are found in God’s friends, 

41 
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though they may be only moral and natural, accord- 
ing to their natural state, are nevertheless ennobled 
and raised to the dignity of holy works, because of 
the goodness of the heart that produces them. It 
“is one of the properties of friendship that it makes 
the friend attractive, and all that is good and honest 
in him dear to us. Friendship pours its grace and 
favour on every action of the one who is loved, 
however little ground of favour there may be: the 
bitternesses of friends are sweet, the sweets of 
enemies are bitter. All virtuous works of a heart 
friendly to God are dedicated to God; for if the 
heart has given itself, how could it not give all 
that depends on itself? He Who gives the tree 
without any reserve, does He not also give the 
leaves, flowers and fruits? ‘*‘The righteous shall 
flourish like the palm tree: he shall grow like a 
cedar in Lebanon. ‘Those that he planted in the 
house of the Lord shall flourish in the courts of our 
God.’’! 

Since the righteous is planted in the house of 
God, his leaves, flowers and fruit grow therein, 
and are dedicated to the service of His Majesty. 
‘‘ He shall be like a tree planted by the rivers of 
water, that bringeth forth his fruits in his season: his 
leaf also shall not wither : and whatsoever he doeth 
shall prosper.” 2 Not only the fruits of charity, 
and the flowers of the works which it ordains, 
but the leaves even, that is, the natural and moral 
virtues, draw a special property of love from the 
love of the heart which produces them. If when 
grafting a rose-tree you were to put a grain of 
musk into a slit of the stem, the roses this stem 

Lis. Ci. .12,'1 3} ay Hast. B: 
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would produce would be all scented of musk. 
Cleave then your heart by holy penitence, and put 
the love of God into the cleft, then graft on to it 
any virtue you like, and the works which this 
grafting will produce will be scented with holiness, 
without there being any need of further attention. 
If you wish to make the human and moral virtue of 
Epictetus, Socrates or Demades holy, simply make 
a really Christian soul, that is to say, one that has 
the love of God, practise them. 

Thus, “God had respect unto Abel and to his 
offering,”’! which is as much as to say that offer- 
ings have grace and dignity in the eyes of God 
according to the goodness and holiness of the one 
who presents them. Oh! the supreme goodness of 
this great God! which so favours its lovers that it 
cherishes their least little actions for good, however 
small they may be, and ennobles them, giving them 
the title and quality of saints! Ah! it is from 
consideration for His Well-Beloved Son, Whose 
adopted children He wishes to honour, sanctifying 
all that is good in them, their bones, hair, clothes, 
graves, even the very shadow of their bodies; and 
the faith, hope, love and religion, and even the self- 
restraint, courtesy and kindness of their hearts. 

«‘'Therefore, my beloved brethren,’ says the 
Apostle, “be ye steadfast, unmovable, always 
abounding in the work of the Lord, forasmuch 
as ye know that your labour is not in vain in the 
Lord.”?2 And note, Théotimus, that all virtuous 
work ought to be regarded as the work of the 
Lord, nay, even if it is done by an unbeliever ; and 
that moral virtues, although proceeding from the 

1 Gen. iv. 4. 2 1 Cor. xv. 58. 
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heart of a sinner, do none the less belong to God. 
But when these same virtues are found in a truly 
Christian soul—that is, in a soul endowed with 
Holy Love—then not only do they belong to 
God, but they are not useless to our Lord; they 
are rendered fruitful and precious in the eyes of 
His goodness. 

Add charity to a man’s virtues, says St Augustin, 
and all are improved: take away charity, all the 
rest are useless. 

‘‘ All things work together for good to them 
that love God,’’! says the Apostle. 


Cuarter II 


Now, there are some virtues which the presence of 
Divine Love raises to a higher degree of excellence 
than others. 


But there are some virtues which, by reason of 

their natural tie and connection with charity, 
are also much more capable of receiving the pre- 
cious influence of sacred love, and consequently the 
communication of its strength and dignity; such are 
faith and hope, which, with charity, can see God ; 
and religion with penitence and devotion, which are 
employed in the honour of the Divine Majesty. 
For these virtues, by their natural right, have such 
a near relation to God, and are so susceptible to the 
impressions of heavenly love, that in order that they 
may share in His Holiness they need only to be 
near it; that is, they need only be in a heart which 
loves God. 


1 Rom. viii. 28. 
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Indeed all flowers, except those of the Sad Tree 
and others of prodigious nature—all, I say, rejoice, 
expand, and improve in the light of the sun, from 
the life-giving warmth that they receive from its 
rays. But all yellow flowers, especially those called 
by the Greeks ‘ Heliotropium,” and by us Sun- 
flowers, not only receive joy and satisfaction in the 
sun, but by a gentle turning movement follow the 
attractions of its rays, looking at and turning towards 
it from its rising to its setting. And thus do all 
virtues receive a new brightness and dignity from 
the presence of sacred love; but faith, hope, the 
fear of God, holiness, penitence, and all other 
virtues, which in themselves are drawn particularly 
towards God and His honour, do not only receive 
the impression of divine love, by which they are 
raised to such great worth, but they lean entirely 
towards it, associating themselves with it, following 
it, and serving it at every opportunity. For, after - 
all, my dear Théotimus, the sacred word attributes 
a special property and strength of salvation, sancti- 
fication and glory, to faith, hope, holiness, the fear 
of God and penitence, which shows that they are 
virtues of great price, and when brought into prac- 
tice by a heart which has the love of God, they 
become far more fruitful and holy than the others, 
which from their nature have not such a near rela- 
tion to sacred love. And he who exclaimed, 
“Though I have all faith so that I could remove 
mountains, and have not charity, 1 am nothing,” ! 
shows clearly that with charity this faith will profit 
him greatly. Charity, then, is a virtue without 
equal, for it not only adorns the heart in which it 
WR Chor? Kil? 2: 
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is found, but also blesses and sanctifies all other 
virtues that it meets with by its mere presence, 
scenting and perfuming them by its heavenly odour, 
so that they are made of great value before God; _ 
it improves above all, faith, hope, and the other 
virtues which in themselves have a natural tendency 
towards holiness. 

This is why, Théotimus, of all virtuous actions, 
we ought carefully to practise those of religion and 
reverence towards Divine things; and of faith, hope, 
and the most holy fear of God, often talking of 
heavenly matters, thinking of and aiming for eternity, 
continually attending divine service, reading good 
books, observing the ceremonies of the Christian 
religion, for holy love is fed according to its heart’s 
desire in these holy exercises, and pours on them 
more abundantly its graces and properties than it 
does over the actions of those virtues which are 
purely human. 


Cuarter III] 


How divine love more excellently sanctifies virtues 
when they are practised by its order and com- 
mandment. 


Y DEAR THEOTIMUS, charity, or holy 
love, from the moment she enters a human 

heart, ceaselessly desires to produce holy operations. 
Wherefore she calls other virtues her faithful ser- 
vants, and associates with them, commanding the 
heart to employ them, so that it may produce holy 
works—-works which are esteemed and adopted as 
her own, because they are produced by her order, 
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and by a heart which belongs to her—for, as we 
have said elsewhere, love being master of the heart, 
is consequently of all the works of the other virtues 
done by its consent. But, further, this divine love 
has two acts which are her own proper issue and 
extraction, of which one is effective love, which, 
as another Joseph using the plenitude of royal 
authority, subjects and reduces all the people—her 
faculties, powers, passions, and affections—to God’s 
will, that it may be loved, obeyed, and served above 
all things; but this means putting into execution 
the great heavenly commandment, ‘¢Thou shalt 
love the Lord thy God with all thy heart, with 
all thy soul, with all thy mind, and with all thy 
strength.’ 1 The other is affective or affectionate 
love, which, like a little Benjamin, is extremely 
delicate, tender, pleasing, and kind; but happier 
than Benjamin, in that charity, its mother, dies not 
at its birth, but gains, it seems, a new life by the 
sweetness she feels in it. ‘Thus then, Théotimus, 
the virtuous actions of the children of God all 
belong to sacred love; some because she herself 
produces them from her own nature, others because 
she sanctifies them by her life-giving presence, and 
others, finally, by the authority and command which 
she exercises over the other virtues to which she 
gave birth; and these last, as they are not indeed 
so great in value as the actions which properly and 
immediately issue from charity, yet incomparably 
surpass actions which have all the holiness from the 
mere presence and society of charity. 

A great general in the army having gained a 
decisive battle will undoubtedly have all the honour 

1 Matt, xxii. 37. 
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of the victory, and not without cause, because he 
will himself have fought at the head of his army, 
doing several splendid feats; and also he will have 
arranged his troops, and all that is done will have 
“been ordered and commanded by him. So he is 
considered to have done everything, either by his 
own exertions, fighting with his own hand, or by 
his direction commanding others. And even if 
some friendly allies come unexpectedly to join his 
army, one cannot deprive the general of the honour 
of their action, because though they will not have 
received his orders, they will nevertheless have 
served him and followed out his wishes. How- 
ever, after he has been given all the glory whole- 
sale, each part of the army will have gained a little 
bit, when it is said, for example, what the vanguard, 
the main body, and the rearguard have done—-how 
the French, Italians, Germans and Spanish have 
behaved ; yes, even those who have signalised them- 
selves individually will be praised. ‘Therefore, my 
dear Théotimus, amongst all the virtues, the glory 
of our salvation and of our victory over hell is con- 
ferred on divine love, which, like a prince and 
general of all the army of virtues, does all the valiant 
deeds by means of which we obtain the triumph. 
For sacred love has its own actions, the issues of 
itself, by which it performs miracles of arms over 
our enemies; and then, besides that, it arranges, 
commands and orders, the deeds of other virtues, 
which for this reason are called deeds commanded 
or ordered by love. So, if some virtues act with- 
out the command of love, provided that they serve 
it in intention, that is, for the honour of God, they 
may be said to belong to Him. 


4 
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Nevertheless, although generally speaking we 
might say with the divine Apostle. ‘Charity 
beareth all things, hopeth all things, endureth all 
things,’ ! and finally does all things; yet in 
particular we divide the praise of the salvation of 
the Blessed with other virtues, according as they 
excelled in each one: for we say faith has saved 
some, the giving of alms, others; temperance, 
prayer, humility, hope, purity, others ;—-because the 
deeds of these virtues have stood out with lustre in 
the saints. But, again, after having exalted these 
particular virtues we must reciprocally refer all 
their honour to sacred love, which has given to 
everyone all the holiness they possess. For, what 
did the glorious Apostle mean when impressing on 
us that charity is kind and patient: ‘that she 
believeth all things, hopeth all things, beareth all 
things *? 2—save, that charity commands and orders 
patience to be patient, hope to hope, and faith to 
believe? And truly, Théotimus, it means even 
more, that love is the soul and life of all virtues ; 
as if he meant, that patience is not patient enough, 
nor faith faithful enough, nor hope confident 
enough, nor good-temper gentle enough; unless 
love animates and quickens them. And it is even 
thus that we must understand this same pilot when 
he says ‘*that without charity it profiteth him 
nothing,” and, ‘*that he is nothing ’’ ;% which is 
as much as to say, that without love, he is neither 
patient, nor good-tempered, nor trustful, nor faith- 
ful, nor hopeful in the way a servant of God should 
be, which is the true end and existence of man. 

v.Cor. xiil.. 7. 21 Cor. xiii. 4. 
39 Corl xiii 23. 
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Cuarrer 1V 


How Sacred Love gives dignity to other virtues in 
perfecting each particular one. 


I HAVE seen a tree at Tivoli, says Pliny, grafted 

in every way that a tree can be grafted, which 
bore all kinds of fruits: for on one branch were to 
be found cherries, on another nuts, and on. others 
grapes, figs, pomegranates, apples, and in fact every 
sort of fruit. That, Théotimus, was wonderful ; 
but it is still more so to see in a Christian, Divine 
Love, on to which all virtues are grafted, in such a 
way, that, as could be said of this tree that it was 
a cherry-tree, apple-tree, nut-tree, pomegranate- 
tree, so it can be said of charity that she is patient, 
gentle, brave, just, or rather that she is patience, 
gentleness, and justice itself. 

But the poor tree at Tivoli scarcely lived any 
time, as Pliny tells us; because this variety of 
fruits very soon dried up its essential sap, so that it 
died; but love on the contrary is so strengthened 
and invigorated that it produces abundance of 
fruit by the exercises of virtues; as the holy 
Fathers tell us, it is insatiable in its desire to be 
fruitful, and never ceases urging the heart in which 
it lives to bring forth fruit. 

Now, the fruits of an engrafted tree are always 
according to the graft, so that if the graft is from 
an apple-tree it will produce apples; if it is from a 
cherry-tree, cherries; nevertheless, in such a way, 
that these fruits always have the flavour of the 
stock. And in the same way, Théotimus, our 
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actions take their name and kind from the par- 
ticular virtues whence they issue, but they draw 
from sacred charity the flavour of their holiness ; 
so charity is the root and source of all holiness in 
man. And as the stem communicates its flavour 
to every, fruit that the graft produces, in such a 
way that each fruit preserves the natural property 
of the graft whence it sprung, even thus charity 
pours to such an extent her excellence and dignity 
on the actions of other virtues that she gives to 
each of them the special fortitude and goodness 
which they have by their own natural condition. 

All flowers lose their customary brightness and 
grace in the darkness of the night; but, in the 
morning, the sun which renders these same flowers 
visible and beautiful, gives, however, different 
beauty and grace to each; and its brightness shed 
equally on all, makes them bright and brilliant in 
different ways, according as they are more or less 
susceptible to the effects of its warmth. 

And the sun’s rays, however they may shine 
equally on the violet and the rose, can, however, 
never make the beauty of the one equal to the 
beauty of the other, or the grace of a daisy equal 
~ to that of a lily. But if the sun were to shine 
strongly on the violet, and were to. be obscured by 
fogs and mist from shining on the rose, then 
undoubtedly it would make the violet more beauti- 
ful than the rose. Thus, my. dear Théotimus, if 
one man with an equal charity suffers a martyr’s 
death, and another suffers hunger from fasting, who 
cannot see that the value of this fasting is not to 
be compared to the value of martyrdom? No, 
Théotimus; for who dare say that martyrdom in 
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itself is not more excellent than fasting? And as 
it is more excellent, and as charity superadded 
does not take away, but perfects its excellence, 
charity will leave to it, consequently, the advant- 
"age that it would have over fasting. Certainly no 
man of good sense can compare nuptial purity to 
virginity, nor the good use of riches to the entire 
renouncing of them.!| And who would dare to say 
that charity accompanying these virtues would take 
away their properties and privileges, since charity 
is not a destroying and impoverishing virtue, but a 
virtue that betters, gives life to, and enriches all 
that she finds of good in the souls which she 
governs? But so far from heavenly Love taking 
away from virtues the pre-eminence and originity 
that they may naturally have, the contrary takes 
place: having this property of bringing to perfec- 
tion all perfections that it meets with, in proportion 
as it finds the greatest perfections, it brings them to 
still higher perfection. For as the sugar in preserves 
so sweetens the fruit, that it sweetens all, but leaves 
in them nevertheless different tastes and flavours 
according as they have different neutral savours ; 
nor can it ever make peaches and nuts so sweet or 
delicious as apricots or mirabels. It is however 
true, that if there be real, ardent powerful love in 


1 There is a touch here, probably, of that exaggeration 
which is to be regretted on this subject, at certain periods, 
in the Church. Purity is Purity wherever it is; and 
wherever existing in accordance with God’s Will as to 
different vocations. This tendency to make celebacy (which 
is not required of all) a virtue, instead of chastity (which 
is), lowered the true view of Marriage. Marriage is a 
‘* Holy Estate,” and requires and admits of real Purity, as 
much as celebacy. 
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a heart, all the virtuous actions which it may 
possess will be enriched and brought to perfection. 
Thus the minutest virtues of Our Lady, of St John, 
and of all other great saints were of greater price 
before God than the highest virtues of many 
inferior saints: as many little loving impulses of 
the Seraphims are more intense than the most 
exalted devotion in the angels of an inferior order : 
or as the first essays of the young nightingale are 
incomparable and sweeter than the song of the 
developed goldfinch. 

Persicus, towards the end of his life, only 
painted miniatures and trivial subjects, like barbers’ 
or shoemakers’ shops, or little donkeys loaded with 
hay, and such like petty matters, which he did, so 
says Pliny, to conceal his great renown, so that 
finally he gained the name of a painter of low sub- 
jects; but nevertheless the greatness of his art was 
so apparent in these low works that they were sold at 
a higher rate than were the great works of others. — 

It is thus, Théotimus, that the little simplicities, 
self-renunciations and humiliations in which the 
great saints so delighted to take down their pride 
and steel their hearts against vain glory, being done 
out of the highest motive, and from the ardour of 
divine love, they were found more acceptable to 
God than the great and illustrious works of many 
others, which were done with little charity or 
devotion. 

Remember, dear Théotimus, that in a soul burn- 
ing with divine love, little acts which seem quite 
small and mean are nevertheless greatly acceptable 
to the Divine Majesty. 
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CuHaprer V 


Of the excellent value which Sacred Love gives to 
actions which are the outcome of itself, and to 
those which proceed from the other virtues. 


UT, you will say to me, what is this value, I 
should like to know, which love sets on our 
actions? Ah! Théotimus, I should not dare to 
say, if the Holy Spirit Himself had not declared 
it in clearly expressed terms by the mouth of the 
great Apostle Saint Paul: “ For our light affliction, 
which is for a moment, worketh for us a far more 
exceeding and eternal weight of glory.”’} For 
God’s sake! let us ponder these words: Our 
afflictions,” which are so light that they pass in a 
moment, “*work for us’? the solid and stable 
“ weight of glory.” 

Ah, may you see clearly these’ wonders ! 
‘¢ Affliction produces glory,” ‘lightness ’’ gives 
weight, and ‘*moments”’ make ‘‘eternity.”” But 
how can we turn to the best account these passing 
moments, and these light afflictions? Scarlet and 
purple, or fine crimson violet cloth, is a very 
precious and royal cloth; but it is not the material 
that makes it so, but the colour. ‘The works of 
good christians are of such great worth that for 
their sake we attain to heaven; but, Théotimus, 
it is not because they proceed from us, and are the 
material of our hearts, but because they are dyed 
by the Blood of the Son of God—which is as 
much as to say that the Saviour sanctifies our 


12 Cor, itn-4 7 
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works by the merits of His Blood. The vine 
branch, united and joined to the vine, bears fruit, 
not by its own power but by virtue of the vine. 
Now, we are united by charity to our Redeemer, 
like limbs to the body; this is why our fruitful 
efforts and good works, drawing from Him their 
value, deserve eternal life. ‘* The rod of Aaron was 
dried up, incapable of bearing fruit of itself,’”?! but 
when the high priest’s name was written on it, in 
one night it put forth its leaves, flowers and 
fruit. We of ourselves are dry, useless, unfruitful 
branches, *‘ who are not sufficient of ourselves to 
think anything as of ourselves, but our sufficiency 
is of God, who also hath made us able ministers,”’ 2 
and capable of doing His will. And from the 
moment, when suddenly, by holy love, the name 
of the Saviour, great ‘‘ Bishop of our souls,’’ > is 
engraved in our hearts, we begin to bear the 
delicious fruits of eternal life. And, as melon 
seeds alone can only produce melons of a tasteless 
flavour, they can be made sweet and like muscadine 
grapes if they are steeped in sweetened or musk- 
scented water; so our hearts, which do not know 
how to produce one single good thought in the 
service of God, when steeped in sacred love by 
the Holy Spirit, *‘who dwells in us,’’4+ produce 
holy works, which lead and carry us to immortal 
glory. Our works, springing from us alone, are 
only miserable reeds, but these ‘reeds’? become 
“gold” ® by charity, and with them ‘we shall 
measure the streets of the heavenly Jerusalem,” 
which is given us by that measure; for to men, as 


1 Num. xvii. 8. ae Com iil, §}6. ® 1 Pet. xi. 26. 
4 Rom. viii. 9. 5 Rev, xxi. 15. 
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much as to angels, glory is given according to the 
charity of their actions; for ‘‘the measure of a 
man, that is, of the angel,’’! is the same, and God 
has rewarded, “and will reward, every man accord- 
-ing as his work shall be,’ 2 as we are taught by 
Holy Scripture, which assigns to us the delight 
and eternal joy of heaven as a reward for the works 
and good actions that we shall have practised on 
earth. 

Magnificent reward, and which betokens the 
greatness of the Master whom we serve! who, 
truly, Théotimus, could, if he pleased, exact from 
us, with perfect justice, our obedience and service, 
without holding out to us either reward or salary, 
since we are His by a thousand legitimate ties, and 
because we can do nothing good, except in Him, 
by Him, for Him, and of Him. But His good- 
ness has arranged otherwise; in consideration of 
His Son, our Saviour, He has willed to treat with 
us for a fixed price, hiring us, and binding Himself 
with promises to pay us according to our works, 
eternal wages. Now, it is not that our service is 
either necessary or useful to Him, for “ when we 
have done all those things which are commanded 
us,’”? we must nevertheless own from a sense of 
humble truth, or most true humility, that indeed 
‘“Cwe are very unprofitable servants,” and very 
unfruitful to our Master, who, because of His 
essential superabundant goodness, can receive no 
profit by us, but converting all our works to our 
own convenience and advantage, He allows that 
our service to Him is as useless as His to us is 
useful—we who, by such small labours, gain such 
1 Ibid, xxiv 17. 2 Ibid, xxii. 12. 8 Luke xvii. 10, 
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great rewards! He is not obliged to repay our 
services, if He had not promised to do so; but do 
not think, Théotimus, that He so much wishes to 
manifest His goodness that He forgets to glorify 
His wisdom; on the contrary, the rules of equity 
are very strictly observed, mingling seemliness with 
liberality in an admirable manner. For what we 
can do is extremely little, and not to be compared 
with glory in quantity; but to Him, nevertheless, 
they are quite proportioned in quality by the opera- 
tion of the Holy Spirit, who, living in our hearts 
by charity, works so exquisite an art in us, by us, 
and for us, that the same works which are all ours, 
are still more all His; because as He produces 
them in us we produce them reciprocally in Him; 
as He does them for us, we do them for Him; 
and as He works with us, we co-operate with Him. 

Now the Holy Spirit dwells in us, if we are 
living members of Jesus Christ, Who said to His 
disciples: ‘* He that abideth in me, and I in him, 
the same bringeth forth much fruit.”! It is, 
Théotimus, because whoever abides in Him shares 
His Holy Spirit, which in the midst of the human 
heart is like a living spring which ‘gushes out ”’ 
and pours its water ‘‘even unto Eternal Life.” 
Thus the holy oil of benediction, poured on the 
Saviour as the head of the militant as well as 
triumphant Church, spreads itself over the whole 
company of the Blessed, who, like the Sacred Beard 
of their Divine Master, are always attached to His 
glorious Face, and is poured also drop by drop on 
the company of the Faithful, who like vestments 
are joined and united by love to His Divine 

1 John xv. 5. 
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Majesty; and both companies, as made up of brothers 
of the same family, have, as regards this subject, 
exclaimed: ‘ Behold, how good and how pleasant 
. it is for brethren to dwell together in unity! It 
is like the precious ointment upon the head, that 
ran down upon the beard, even Aaron’s beard : 
that went down to the skirts of his garments.”’ ! 
Thus then though our works, like a little grain of 
mustard seed, are not to be compared in magnitude 
to the tree of glory which they produce ; still they 
have the strength and virtue to produce it, because 
they proceed from the Holy Spirit, Who by a living 
infusion of His grace into our hearts, makes our 
works His, yet leaving them altogether ours, since 
we are members of one body of which He is the 
Spirit, and grafted on to a tree whereof He is the 
Divine Sap. And as in this way He acts in our 
works, and we to a certain extent work and co- 
operate in His actions, He gives us all the merit 
and profit of our services and good works; and we, 
again, give Him all the honour and praise thereof, 
acknowledging that the beginning, middle and end 
of all we do depends on His mercy, by which He 
has come to us, and prevented us, has come into 
us and helped us, has come with us and lead us, 
finishing what He had begun. But ah! Théotimus, 
how merciful is His goodness to us in thus dis- 
tributing His bounty! We give Him the glory of 
our praise, forsooth! and He gives us the glory of 
possessing Him; and s0, finally, by our light and 
passing labours, we gain everlasting good for all 
eternity. Amen. 


1 Psalm cxxxiii. 1. 
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Cuaprer VI 
That virtues have their perfection from Sacred Love. 
(CHARITY is then ‘the bond of perfectness,’’ ! 


because by it and in it are held and collected 
all perfections of the soul; and without it, not only 
can one have the whole array of virtues, but one 
cannot even have any particular virtue in perfection. 
Without the mortar and cement which binds stones 
and walls, the whole building would fall; without 
nerves, muscles or sinews, the whole body is 
_ broken up: and without charity virtues cannot be 
maintained. Our Saviour always joins the accom- 
plishment of His commandments to charity. ‘ He 
that hath my commandments,” said He, ‘and 
keepeth them, he it is that loveth me. He that 
loveth me not keepeth not my sayings. If a man 
love me he will keep my words.”’ ? 

Repeating these words the well-beloved disciple 
says: ‘*Whoso keepeth his word in him verily is 
the love of God perfected,” and “this is the love 
of God, that we keep his commandments.” 3 

Now he who would have all virtues will keep 
all His commandments; for he who had the 
virtue of religion would observe the first four 
commandments; he who would have holiness 
would observe the fifth; he who would have 
meekness and sweet-temperedness would observe the 
sixth ; to have purity the seventh should be kept; to 
have generosity one would not break the eighth ; 
to have truth the ninth must be kept; and to have 


1 Col. iii. 14, 2? John xiv. 21, 24,23. ®1 John xi, 5. 
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frugality and purity one should keep the tenth. 
So that if we cannot keep the commandments 
without charity, it 1s obvious that without it we 
cannot have all the virtues.! 
- One can certainly have some virtues and con- 
tinue some little time without offending God, even 
if one has not divine love; but even as we see 
sometimes uprooted trees produce something, but 
imperfectly and only for a short time; in the same 
way a heart separated from charity can certainly 
perform certain acts of virtue, but not for long. 
All virtues separated from charity are very imperfect, 
because they cannot without it attain their end, 
which is to make us happy. Bees at their birth 
are little grubs and worms without legs or wings or 
shape; but in time they change and become little 
flies; then at last when they are strong and have 
attained their full growth, they are said to be 
perfect bees, because they can fulfil their mission 
of flying and making honey. Virtues have their 
beginning, progress and perfection; and I do not 
deny that without charity they may be born and 
even grow; but that they may come to their per- 
fection and bear the name of formed, fashioned and 
accomplished virtues, that depends on charity, which 
gives them the strength to fly in God, and to gather 
from His mercy the honey of true merit, and of the 
sanctification of the heart in which they are found. 
Charity is amongst the virtues what the sun is 
amongst the stars: she gives to all their brightness 
and beauty. Faith, hope, fear and penitence gen- 
1 The number of each commandment here is given as in 


the numbering in our Catechism, not (as St Francis does) 
as in the Roman arrangement. 
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erally go before her in the soul to prepare her 
lodging ; and from the moment of her arrival, they, 
with all other virtues, obey and wait upon her, and 
she with her presence animates, adorns and quickens 
them all. 

The other virtues can in turn aid and stimulate 
one another in the works and exercises, for who 
does not know that chastity requires and excites 
sobriety, and that obedience incites us to generosity, 
prayer and humility? Now by this communication 
which they have amongst themselves they participate 
in each other’s perfections; for chastity kept by 
obedience has double dignity, its own and that of 
_ obedience; yea, it has even more of the dignity of 
obedience than of its own, for, as Aristotle says, 
that he who stole for the sake of sensuality sinned 
more against chastity than against honesty, because 
all his affections tended to impurity, and he only 
made use of theft as a means to attain his end; even 
so he who observes chastity by obedience is more 
obedient than pure, because he makes chastity serve 
obedience. Nevertheless, by the mixture of chastity 
and obedience an accomplished and perfect virtue 
cannot be made if the last perfection, which is love, 
is wanting in both; so that if it were possible that 
all the virtues were possessed by one man, and that 
only charity was wanting, this union of virtues would 
certainly make a most perfect and complete body in 
all its parts, such as Adam’s when God with His 
omnipotent hand formed it from the dust of the 
earth; yet it would be a body wanting in motion, 
life and grace, till God should breathe into it the 
breath of life, that is, holy charity, without which 
nothing profits us, 
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For the rest, the perfection of divine love is so 
supreme that it perfects all virtues, and can receive 
no perfection from them, which is the one most 
able to give perfection to the rest; for although love 

“be commanded, and that in loving we exercise 
obedience, nevertheless love does not draw its per- 
fection from obedience, but from the goodness of 
him whom it loves; love not being excellent. be- 
cause it is obedient, but because it loves an excellent 
good. It is true that in loving we obey, as in 
obeying we love ; but if this excellence be so excel- 
lently lovable, it is because it tends to the excellence | 
of love, and its perfection depends not that in loving 
we obey, but that in obeying we love. So that 
even as God is equally the final end as He. is the 
first beginning of all that is good, so love, which is 
the source of every good affection, is likewise its 
final end and perfection. 


Cuapter VII 


A digression upon the Imperfection of the Virtues 
of the Pagans. ; 


[ ONG ago those ancient sages of the world made 

magnificent discourses in honour of the moral 
virtues—even 1n favour of religion itself—but what 
Plutarch has remarked in the Stoics is .still more 
true of all other pagans. _‘*‘ We see ships,”’ says he, 
“‘ which bear the very. grandest titles: there are 
some called Victory, others Valour, others the Sun, 
but, for all that, they are in subjection to the winds 
and the waves; so the Stoics boast of being free 
from passions, of being without fear or anger, un- 
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changing and unchangeable; yet, in truth, they are 
subject to trouble, anxiety, impetuosity, and other 
follies.” I ask you seriously, ‘Théotimus, what 
virtues could those kind of people have who volun- 
tarily and of set purpose overthrew all the laws of 
religion? Seneca wrote a book against superstition, 
in which he very freely reproves pagan impiety. 
‘¢ Now this freedom,”’ says the great Saint Augustine, 
‘¢ was found in his writings but not in his life, since 
he even advises that a man should not only permit 
no superstition in his heart, but should never prac- 
tise it in his actions, for these are his words: 
‘Which superstitions the wise man will observe, as 
being commanded by the law, not as being agree- 
able to the gods.’”’ How could they be virtuous, 
who, as Saint Augustine relates, considered that a 
wise man ought to commit suicide when he could 
not or would not bear any longer the calamities of 
this life ; and yet who were not willing to own that 
calamities were miseries, or miseries calamities, but 
maintained that the wise man was always fortunate 
and his life happy? ‘“O, what a happy life,”’ 
says Saint Augustine, ‘‘to avoid which one has even 
recourse to death! If it be so happy, why not 
remain in it?”’ 

Thus, that Stoic and commander, who,. for hav- 
ing killed himself in Utica in order to avoid a 
calamity which he considered it unworthy to sur- 
vive, has been so much praised by profane minds, 
did this action from so little real virtue, that, as 
Saint Augustine says, ‘‘ he did not witness to a high 
courage that wished to avoid dishonour, but a weak 
soul, which had not the strength of mind to bear 
adversity. For if he considered it a dishonour to 
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live under the victorious Cesar, why did he advise 
others to trust in Cesar’s clemency? Why did he 
not advise his son to die with him if death was 
_ better and more honourable than life? He killed 
himself, then, either because he envied Cesar the 
glory he would have gained in sparing his life, or 
because he feared the shame of living under a con- 
queror whom he hated, for which he deserves the 
praise of having a brave, perhaps, even a great heart, 

but not of having a wise, virtuous, or constant soul. 

Cruelty which is practised without emotion and in 
cold blood is the most cruel of all, and it is the 
same with despair, for the most slow, deliberate and 
determined is the least to be excused and the most 
desperate. And as for Lucretia (that we may not 
forget the valour of the less courageous sex), either 
she was chaste under the violence of the son of 
Tarquin, or she was not. If Lucretia was not 
chaste, then why praise the chastity of Lucretia? 
If Lucretia were chaste and innocent on that occa- 
sion, was not Lucretia wicked to kill the innocent 
Lucretia? If guilty, why is she so much praised ? 
if innocent, why was she slain? But she feared 
incurring the reproach and shame of such as might 
have thought that the violent treatment she had under- 
gone had been suffered willinglyif afterit she remained 
living. What! Are we then to accuse the innocent 
and kill the just, in order to avoid shame and reproach, 
which depends on the opinions of men? Must we 
maintain honour at the expense of virtue, and re- 
putation at the peril of justice? Such were the 
virtues of the most virtuous pagans towards God 
and towards themselves. And as regards the vir- 
tues that refer to our neighbour, and most bare- 
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facedly, by their very laws, the chief of them 
which was piety. For Aristotle, the greatest 
intellect amongst them, pronounces this horrible 
and most pitiless sentence: ‘* As regards the ex- 
posure, that is, the abandonment of children, or of 
their upbringing, let this be the law: that nothing 
is to be cared for that is deprived of any member.”’ 
Seneca, that wise man, so much praised, says: 
‘©We kill monsters; and our children, if they 
are defective, weakly, imperfect or monstrous, 
are cast off and abandoned.” So that it is not 
without reason that ‘Tertullian reproaches the 
Romans with exposing their children to the 
mercy of the waves, to cold, to hunger, and to 
dogs; and not because of poverty; for, as he says, 
even the chief men and magistrates practised this 
unnatural cruelty. 

Good God! Théotimus, what kind of virtuous 
men were these? And what kind of wisdom had 
they who taught such cruelty and brutality? 
“¢ Alas!” says the great Apostle, “ professing’ them- 
selves to be wise, they became fools, and their 
foolish heart was darkened,” and given up to 
reprobate conduct. Ah! what horrible advice, 
that such a great philosopher should counsel the 
death of a child before its birth! It is the fore- 
runner of manslaughter, says ‘Tertullian, to hinder 
a child from being born; and Saint Ambrose, 
reproving the pagans for this barbarity, says: ‘* The 
life of a child, in this way, is taken from it before it 
_ has been given.’’ Indeed, if the pagans practised 
some virtues, it was for the most part for the sake 
of worldly glory, and consequently they had 
nothing of virtue but the deed, and not the motive 
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or intention; now a virtue is nota true virtue, unless 
it has a good intention. “ Pagan fortitude was 
owing to human cupidity,’’ says the Council of 
Orange, ‘‘and Christian fortitude to divine charity.” 
“The virtues of pagans,” says Saint Augustine, 
“‘were not true, but only resembled true ones; 
because they were not put into practice for good 
ends, but for transitory ends. Fabricius will be 
less punished than Catilina, not because the former 
was good, but because the latter was worse, not 
because Fabricius had any real virtues, but because 
he was not so far off true virtues. So thatif at the 
Day of Judgment the virtues of the pagans will be 
a kind of defence to them, it will not mean that 
they will be saved, but that they will not be so 
severely condemned.’’? One vice gave place to 
another with the pagans, vices making room for one 
another without leaving any space for virtues, and 
for the one and only vice of vain glory they 
repressed avarice and many other vices. They 
even sometimes despised vanity, from vanity; for, 
one of them—who was furthest removed from 
vanity, treading under his feet the gorgeous bed of 
Plato—when Plato asked him “‘ What are you doing, 
Diogenes?’’ answered ‘*I trample under foot Plato’s 
pride,”’ ‘Itis true,’ ‘replied Plato, “ but you trample 
it with another pride.’? ‘That Seneca was vain 
may be gathered from his last words; for the end 
crowns the work, and the last hour judges all. For 
what more vain than this! Being on the point of 
death, he said to his friends that he had not until then 
sufficiently to thank them, and therefore that when 
parting from them he wished to leave them a legacy 
of what he had most desirable and beautiful; which, 
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if they kept carefully, would bring them great praise ; 
adding that this magnificent legacy was nothing else 
but the picture of his life. Do you see, Théotimus, 
how the last breath of this man was offensive with 
vanity? It was not love of honesty but love of 
honour which spurred on worldly-wise men to 
the exercise of virtues; and even their virtues were 
as different from true virtues, as honour from 
honesty, and the love of right from the love of 
reward. ‘T’hose who serve their prince for their own 
interest generally perform their services with more 
eagerness, ardour, and outward show; but those 
who give their services for love, do so more nobly, 
‘more generously, and therefore more worthily. So 
did our ancient fathers call the virtues of the 
pagans, virtues, and yet not altogether virtues ; 
virtues, because they had the lustre and appearance 
of them; and non-virtues because they not only 
were wanting in that vital warmth of the love of 
God, which alone could perfect them, but they 
were not even susceptible to it, because they were 
in persons without faith. ‘There being in those 
days,” says Saint Augustine, “two great and 
virtuous Romans, Cesar and Cato; Cato’s virtue 
came much nearer to true virtue than did Cesar’s.”’ 
And having said somewhere that the philosophers 
who were wanting in true piety, had shone with 
the light of virtue, he unsays it in his book of 
“‘ Retractations,’’ considering this praise to be too 
great for virtues so imperfect as were those of 
the pagans, which in truth are like glow-worms 
which only shine at night, and when the day comes 
lose their light. For, indeed, pagan virtues are 
only virtues in comparison with vices, but in com- 
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parison with the virtues of true christians, do 
not deserve the name of virtues at all. But 
whereas they contain some good, they may be com- 
pared to worm-eaten apples; for their colour, and 
what little substance is left them, are as good as 
those of entire virtues, but the worm of vanity is at 
the core, which spoils them; therefore, if you would 
use them you must separate the good from the bad. 
I grant you, Théotimus, there was some firmness of 
courage in Cato, and that this firmness was praise- 
worthy, but if you would turn his example to good 
account, you must do so in a just and right spirit, 
not by self-inflicted death, but by suffering it when 
true virtue requires; not from vain glory, but for 
the glory of truth; as was the case with our 
martyrs, who with unconquerable courage per- 
formed so many miracles of constancy and valour, 
that a Cato, a Horace, a Seneca, a Lucretia, an 
Avria, deserve no consideration in comparison with 
them. Witness a Laurence, a Vincent, a Vitalis, 
an Erasmus, a Eugenia, a Sebastian, an Agatha, an 
Agnes, a Catherine, a Perpetua, a Felicita, a Sym- 
phorosa, a Natalia, and a thousand others, who 
make me every day wonder at the admirers of 
pagan virtues; not so much because they unreason- 
ably admire the imperfect virtues of the pagans, 
but because they do not admire the most perfect 
virtues of christians, virtues a hundred times more 
worthy of admiration, and alone more worthy of 
imitation. 
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Cuapter VIII 


How we must reduce all exercise of the virtues, and 
all our actions, to Holy Love. 


PEt us purify, then, Théotimus, as much as we 

can, all our intentions, and since we are able 
to spread over all virtuous actions the sacred motive 
of Divine Love, why do we not do so, rejecting, if 
needful, all kinds of vicious motives, such as vain 
glory and self-interest, and considering all the good 
motives we may have for undertaking any action 
which comes in our way, so that we may choose 
that of holy love, which is the most excellent of 
all, for pouring over all the rest, and steeping them 
in it. For example, if I wish to bravely expose 
myself to the chances of war, I can do so from 
various motives—for the natural motive of this 
action would be strength and valour, which move 
us reasonably to undertake perilous enterprises—but 
besides this I can have several other motives, such 
as obedience to the prince whom I serve, or love 
of the public weal, or magnanimity, which makes 
me rejoice in the greatness of this action. Now, 
coming to the action, I am urged on to known 
danger, by a mixture of all these motives; but, to 
raise them all to the rank of Divine Love, and to 
make them perfectly pure, I will say in my soul 
with all my heart: O Eternal God, Who art the 
dearest love of my affections, if valour, obedience 
to my prince, love of my country and magna- 
nimity, were not agreeable to Thee, I would 
neyer follow the emotions I now feel, but because 
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these virtues please Thee, I seize this opportunity 
of ruling them into practice, and of following their 
instinct and guiding, simply because Thou lovest 
them and willest me so to do. You see clearly, my 
dear Théotimus, that in this condition of mind we 
perfume all other motives with the odour of the 
holy sweetness of love, since we do not follow them 
simply from virtuous motives, but from motives 
willed, accepted, loved and cherished by God. 
The man who steals in order to get drunk, is more 
a drunkard than a thief, according to Aristotle; and 
he who practises valour, obedience, love of country, 
magnanimity, to please God, is rather a divine lover 
than valiant, obedient, patriotic, or magnanimous 
because his whole will in the action tends to and 
terminates in the love of God, only employing all 
other motives in order to attain this end. We do 
not say we are going to Lyons, but to Paris, when 
we only go to Lyons in order to reach Paris, nor 
that we are going to sing, but that we are going to 
serve God, when we go to sing in order to serve 
God. And if, by chance, we are touched by some 
particular motive, as, for example, if we come to 
love chastity, because of its beautiful and most 
attractive purity. We must immediately pour over 
this motive that of Divine Love—in this way: O 
most honourable and delightful spotlessness of 
chastity, how beautiful thou art, since thou art so 
beloved by Divine Goodness! Then, turning 
towards the Creator: Ah! Lord, I only ask of 
Thee one thing, that is that I may find what I 
look for in chastity—to see and effect in it Thy 
good pleasure, and to take the delight that Thou 
takest therein. And when we begin to practise any 
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virtues, we must often say with all our heart: Yes, 
Eternal Father, I will do it, ‘for so hath it seemed 
good in Thy sight.””1_ In this way we must animate 
all our actions with this heavenly good pleasure, 
loving the honesty and beauty of virtues, principally 
because it pleases God. 

‘God has set over me His standard of love.’ 2 
Love, Théotimus, is the standard in the army of 
virtues: they ought all to range themselves round 
it, it is the only flag under which our Saviour, Who 
is the true general of the army, makes them fight. 
Let us therefore reduce al! the virtues to obedience 
and charity; let us love particular virtues, but 
principally because they are agreeable to God ; let 
us love thoroughly the more excellent virtues, not 
because they are excellent, but because God loves 
them more excellently. Thus will Holy Love 
quicken all virtues, making them all full of love, 
loveable, and loveable above all things. 


Cuapter IX 
How servile fear remains together with Divine Love. 


(THERE is a gift of filial fear, which is nothing 

else but piety, and a gift of servile fear, which 
is the first step towards supreme wisdom. A soul, 
however just, 1s o.ten beset by extreme temptations, 
and love, courageous as it is, has hard work to 
sustain the assault, owing to the disadvantage of the 
place wherein it is, which is the human heart, so 
changeable and subject to the meeting of the passions. 
In which case, Théotimus, love employs fear in the 
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fight, making use of it to repulse the enemy. ‘The 
brave prince Jonathan, when going to attack the 
Philistines, in the dead of the night, wished to have his 
armour-bearer with him, and those that he did not 
kill his armour-bearer killed. So love, wishing to 
perform some bold enterprise, does not only make 
use of its own motives, but also of the motives of 
servile and mercenary fear, and the temptations 
which love does not conquer, are overthrown by 
the fear of being damned. If the temptation to 
pride, or avarice, or some voluptuous pleasure 
attacks me: Ah! I will say, is it possible that 
for things so vain, my soul would wish to lose the 
grace of her well-beloved? But if this is unavailing 
love will call fear to its aid: Ah! dost thou not 
see, miserable heart, that if thou give way to this 
temptation, the fearful flames of hell await thee, 
and that thou wilt lose the eternal inheritance of 
heaven? A man makes use of anything in extreme 
necessities, as the same Jonathan did when passing 
the sharp rocks which were between him and the 
Philistines ; he not only made use of his feet, but 
went scrambling and creeping on hands and knees 
as best he could. Even as mariners who, though 
they set sail with a fair wind and a fair weather, yet 
never forget the cables, anchors, and other things re- 
quired in a time of hazard and tempest ; in the same 
way, the servant of God, though he enjoys the rest 
and sweetness of Holy Love, must always keep the 
fear of God’s judgments before his eyes, which will 
help him to resist the storms and assaults of tempta- 
tion. Besides that, the skin of an apple, which in 
itself is thought little of, is yet undeniably necessary 
for preserving the apple which it covers; so servile 
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fear, which is of itself of little worth in comparison 
with love, is however of great service in preserving 
it during the dangers of this mortal life. And, as 
he who gives a pomegranate, gives it obviously for 
the seeds and juice which it contains, but has also to 
give the skin as a necessary part of it, so, although 
the Holy Spirit amongst His sacred gifts bestows 
the gift of loving fear on the souls which are His, 
so that they may piously fear God as their father 
and their spouse, yet does He not fail to give them 
also servile and mercenary fear as an accessary to 
the other more excellent gift. Thus Joseph, sending 
to his father many loads of all the riches of Egypt, 
_ gave him not only the treasures but also the asses 
that carried them. 

Now although mercenary and servile fear is very 
essential for this mortal life, yet is it unworthy to 
have any place in the immortal, where there will 
be an assurance without fear, a peace without appre- 
hension, a rest free from anxiety. Yet the services 
which these servile and mercenary fears will have 
rendered+to love will be there rewarded; so that 
though these fears, as another Moses and another 
Aaron, cannot enter the promised land, yet shall 
their posterity and works enter there. And as to 
the fear of children and of spouses they will hold 
their rank and place there, not to cause any distrust 
or sorrow in the soul, but to make it admire and 
reverence with submission the incomprehensible 
Majesty of the omnipotent Father and the Spouse 
of Glory. ‘The law of the Lord is unspotted, 
converting souls. . . . The fear of the Lord is 
holy, enduring for ever and ever.’’ 4 

1 Ps, xviii. 8, Lo. 
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CHAPTER X 


How love makes use of natural, servile, and 
mercenary fear. 


IGHTNING, thunder, thunderbolts, tem- 
pests, inundations, earthquakes, and other 

such unforeseen accidents, excite even the most in- 
devout to fear God; and nature, which outweighs 
reason at such times, drives the heart, eyes, and even 
the very hands heavenwards to implore help from 
the most Holy Divinity, according to the common 
sentiment of mankind, which is, says ‘Titus Livius, 
that those who serve the Almighty prosper, and 
those who contemn Him are afflicted. In the 
storm which imperilled Jonah, ‘*then the mariners 
were afraid, and cried every man unto his god.” ! 
They were ignorant, says Saint Jerome, of the 
truth, but they knew there was a Providence, and 
believed it was by the judgment of heaven that 
they were in this danger; like the Maltese who, 
when they saw Saint Paul attacked by the viper, 
after having escaped shipwreck, believed that it 
was from divine vengeance.? And, indeed, thunder 
and lightning, tempests and thunderbolts, are called 
by the Psalmist “voices of the Lord,’”’ who says 
further, “that they fulfil His word,”’ because they 
proclaim His fear and are ministers of His Justice.® 
And besides, desiring that the Divine Majesty 
should make His enemies tremble: ‘Cast forth 
lightning and scatter them; shoot out thine arrows 
and destroy them,” 4 where he terms thunderbolts 


1 Jonah i. 5. 2 Acts xxviii. 4. 
3 Ps. cxlviii, 8. 4 Ps, cxliv. 6. 
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the arrows and darts of the Lord. And, before 
the Psalmist, Samuel’s good mother had alread 

sung, that even God’s enemies would fear Him, if 
He should thunder on them from heaven. Certain 
it is that Plato, in his ‘* Georgias”’ and elsewhere, 
testifies that among the pagans there was some sense 
of fear, not only concerning the chastisements 
which the sovereign justice of God inflicts in this 
world, but also concerning the punishments which 
He inflicts in the other life upon the souls of those 
who have incurable sins, so deeply 1s the instinct of 
fear of the Almighty engraved in human nature. 
This fear, however, when practised from impulse 
or natural feeling, is neither worthy of praise or 
blame, since it does not proceed from our free will. 
Nevertheless, it is the effect from a very good 
cause, and the cause of a very good effect; for it 
comes from the natural knowledge which God has 
given us of His Providence, and makes us recog- 
nise how much we depend on the sovereign Omni- 
potence, moving us to implore His aid; and when 
this feeling is found in a faithful soul it advances 
her much in goodness. Christians, when filled 
with fear at thunder, tempests, and other natural 
dangers, invoke the sacred name of Jesus and of 
Mary, make the sign of the cross, prostrate them- 
selves before God, and make many good acts of 
faith, hope and religion. The glorious Saint 
Thomas Aquinas, being naturally subject to terror 
when it thundered, was accustomed to say, as a 
kind of ejaculatory prayer, the Divine words so 
much esteemed by the Church, “The Word 
was yaade flesh.”?! On this fear, then, Divine 

1 John i. 14. 
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Love frequently makes acts of complacency and 
benevolence: ‘1 will praise thee, O Lord, for 
thou art fearfully magnified.’?! Let every one 
fear Thee, O Lord! ‘Be wise now, therefore, 
O ye kings: be instructed, ye judges of the earth. 
Serve the Lord with fear, rejoice with trembling.”’ 2 

But there is another fear which has its origin 
in faith, which teaches us that after this mortal 
life there are punishments fearfully everlasting, or 
everlastingly fearful, prepared for those who in this 
world have offended the Divine Majesty, and who 
have died without being reconciled to Him; that 
at the hour of death the soul will be judged by a 
particular judgment, and at the end of the world 
all shall rise and appear together to be judged again 
in the universal judgment. For these christian 
truths, Ihéotimus, strike the heart that seriously 
thinks about them with extreme fear. And, 
indeed, how could one represent to oneself these 
eternal horrors without shuddering and trembling 
with apprehension? Now, when these feelings of 
fear fill such a place in our hearts that they banish 
and drive from thence any wish and desire to sin, 
as the sacred Council of Trent speaks, certainly 
they are very wholesome. Isaiah says, ‘* We have 
conceived’? of Thy fear, O Lord, “and have 
brought forth the spirit of salvation.” That is, 
Thy wrathful face has terrified us, and has made 
us conceive and bring forth the spirit of penitence, 
which is the spirit of salvation ; so did the Psalmist 
say, ‘‘ There is no rest in my bones because of my 
sins.”’+ Yea, they tremble, ‘ because of thy wrath.” 

1°Ps. cxxxviii. 14. 2 Per iin be, ae 
3 Isa, xxvi. 18. * Ps xxxviii, 3%, 
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Our Saviour, who came to establish the law of 
love amongst us, ceases not to inculcate this fear. 
‘‘Fear him,” he says, ‘* which is able to destroy 
both soul and body in hell.’?! The Ninivites, 
when threatened with destruction and damnation, 
did penitence, and their repentance was pleasing 
to God; and, in a word, is comprised amongst 
the gifts of the Holy Spirit, as many ancient 
fathers have noted. The fear, then, of those 
who, like slaves, observe the law of God to avoid 
hell, is very good; but much more noble and 
desirable is the fear of mercenary christians who, 
like paid servants, work faithfully, not, indeed, 
principally from any love they bear their masters, 
but to earn the wages promised them. O if “the 
eye’ could but see, if ‘*the ear”? could but hear, 
if it could ‘ enter into the heart of man the things 
which God hath prepared for them that love 
him’??!2 Ah! what a dread one would have of 
breaking the divine commandments for fear of 
losing those immortal rewards! what tears, what 
groanings would be uttered when they would be 
lost by sin! But still this fear would be blame- 
worthy if it excluded holy love; for he who would 
say: 1 will not serve God for any love I may bear 
Him, but only to obtain the rewards He promises, 
would speak blasphemy, preferring the reward to 
the Master, the benefit to the Benefactor, the 
inheritance to the Father and his own profit, and 
his own profit tc Almighty God. 

But, on the other hand, if we fear to offend God, 
not so as to avoid the pains of hell, or the loss of 
heaven, but simply because God, being our Good 

1 Matt, x. 28. at Cory -iitay 
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Father, we owe Him honour, respect and obed- 
ience, then our fear is filial; as, a good child does 
not obey his father on account of the power he has 
to punish his disobedience, or because he might 
‘disinherit him, but purely because he is his father. 
Those, therefore, fear God with a filial affection 
who fear to displease Him purely and simply 
because He is their most sweet, most benign and 
most kind Father. However, when it happens 
that this filial fear is joined, mingled and tempered 
with the servile fear of eternal damnation, or with 
the mercenary fear of losing heaven, it ceases not 
to be agreeable to God, and is called initial fear, 
that is, the fear of such as are beginners in the 
exercises of divine love. For as young boys when 
they first begin to ride, when they feel their horse 
curvet a little, do not only cling to him with their 
knees, but also catch hold tightly of the saddle 
with their hands; but, when they have had a little 
more practice, simply press their saddles close ;—even 
so, novices and apprentices in God’s service, finding 
themselves in the desperate straits from the assaults 
which the enemy delivers at the beginning, only 
make use of filial fear, but also of mercenary and 
servile fear, and behave so that they may not fall 
from their resolutions. 


THIRD BOOK 


ON THE PROGRESS AND PERFECTION OF LOVE 


Cuapter I 


That Holy Love may be augmented more and more in 
every one of us. 


. "THE sacred Council of Trent assures us that the 
friends of God, advancing from one virtue to 
another, are day by day renewed; that is, they 
increase by good works in the justice which they 
have received by God’s grace, and are more and 
more justified, according to those heavenly admoni- 
tions: ‘* He that is just, let him be justified still ; 
and he that is holy, let him be sanctified still.’’! 
And, ‘Defer not until death to be justified.’ 2 
And, ‘* The path of the just is as the shining light, 
that shineth more and more unto the perfect day.” 8 
‘<¢ That speaking the truth in love, we may grow up 
into him in all things, which is the head, even 
Christ.””+ And, finally, «*And this I pray that 
your love may abound yet more and more in know- 
ledge and in all judgment.’’® All these are sacred 
words of David, St John, Ecclesiasticus and St Paul. 
‘‘For the tumult of those that rise up against 

1 Rev. xxii, 11. 2 Ecclus. xviii. 22 
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thee increaseth continually,’ ! says the great King 


David, and the good increase as the break of day 
from brightness to brightness. And to remain at 
a standstill is impossible. He who gains not, loses 
in this traffic: he who ascends not, descends upon 
this ladder: he who conquers not, is conquered in 
this battle. We live amidst the dangers of the 
wars which our enemies wage against us: if we do 
not resist we perish, and we cannot resist unless we 
overcome, nor overcome without victory. For, 
as the glorious Saint Bernard says: ‘It is written 
especially of man that ‘he fleeth also as a shadow, 
and continueth not’’’;? he must either go forward 
or return backward. All run indeed, “but one 
receiveth the prize; so run that ye may obtain.’’® 
Who is the prize but Jesus Christ? And how can 
you take hold on Him if you do not follow Him? 
But if you follow Him you will run and advance 
continually; for He never stayed but continued 
His course of love and obedience until death, and 
the death of the Cross. Go on, says Saint Ber- 
nard; go on, I say with Him; go on, my dear 
Théotimus, to the end of your life; and whilst life 
lasts run ceaselessly after your Saviour; but run 
ardently and swiftly, for what good would it do 
you to follow Him if you cannot have the happiness 
of reaching Him? Let us hear what the prophet 
says: ‘I have inclined mine heart to perform thy 
statutes alway, even unto the end’’;* he does not 
say that he will do them for a time only, but for 
ever; and because he desires always to do right, 
he will, gain eternal salvation. ‘* Blessed are the 
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undefiled in the way, who walk in the law of the 
Lord.’?! Accursed are they who are defiled, who 
walk not in the law of the Lord. It is only for 
the Devil to say: ‘I will sit also upon the mount 
of the congregation; in the sides of the north.” 2 
Wretched one, wilt thou “ sit??? Ah! knowest 
thou not that thou art on the road, and that the 
road is not made for sitting down, but for walking? 
and it is so made for walking that to walk on it is 
called making way, advancing. And God, speak- 
ing to one of His greatest friends, says to him: 
«Walk before Me and be thou perfect.” 3 True 
virtue has no limits: it continually advances ; but 
especially holy charity, which is the virtue of 
virtues, and which having an infinite object, would 
be capable of becoming infinite if it could meet 
a heart capable of infinity. Nothing hinders this 
love from being infinite except the condition of the 
will which receives it, and which must act by it; 
a condition by reason of which no one can see God 
as much as He is visible, or love Him as much as 
He deserves. The heart which could love God 
with a love equal to His divine goodness would 
have a will infinitely good, which cannot be but in 
God alone. Charity then in us can be perfected 
to infinity, but exclusively: that is, charity may 
become more and more, and evermore excellent, 
but yet never infinite. The Holy Ghost may 
elevate our hearts and apply them to what super- 
natural actions it may please him, so long as they 
are not infinite. So, between little and great things, 
however much greater some may be than others, 
there is still some proportion, provided that the 
1 Ps, cxix. 1. 2 Is,. xiv.-13. 3 Gen. xvii. 1. 
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excess of the thing that proceeds be not an infinite 
success; but between the finite and infinite there 
is no proportion, and to make any it would be 
necessary to raise the finite and make it infinite, 
‘or lower the infinite and make it finite, which 
could not be done. So that even the charity 
which is in our Redeemer, when as man, although 
greater than angels or man can comprehend, yet is 
not infinite of itself, but only because of its worth 
and merit; seeing that it is the charity of a Person 
of infinite excellence, that is, of a Divine Person, 
Who is the Eternal Son of the Omnipotent Father. 

Meanwhile it is an extreme honour for our souls, 
that they may grow continually more and more in 
the love of their God, while in this mortal life. 
‘‘Going from strength to strength, every one of 
them in Zion appeareth before God.”’ 


Cuaprter [I 


How our Saviour has made the increase of love 
easy for Us. 


1)? you see, Théotimus, that “cup of cold 

water ’’? or that little piece of bread which a 
holy soul gives to a poor man for God’s sake, is 
certainly a small matter, and hardly worthy of con- 
sideration, in human judgment; but God rewards 
it, and immediately gives for it some increase of 
charity. The ‘ goat’s hair’??? which in ancient 
times was presented to the Tabernacle, was re- 
ceived in good part, and was placed among the 
holy offerings; and the little acts which proceed 


1 Ps, Ixxxiv. 7. 
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from charity are agreeable to God and have their 
place among merits. For as in Araby the Blest, 
not only the plants which are naturally aromatic, 
but even all the others are sweet, sharing in the 
richness of the ‘soil; so in a charitable soul not 
only the works which are excellent in their own 
nature, but also the little actions smell of the virtue 
of holy love, and have a sweet odour before the 
Divine Majesty, Who in consideration of them 
increases holy charity. Now, I say, God does 
this, because Charity does not produce her own 
growth, as a tree by its own virtue produces and 
throws out its boughs one from another ; but, as 
Faith, Hope and Charity are virtues which fee 
their origin from the divine goodness, so from it also 
they draw their perfection, not unlike bees, who 
having their extraction from honey, have also their 
food from it. So in the same way that pearls not 
only owe their birth but their nourishment to the 
dew, the mother-pearls for this end opening their 
shells towards heaven, to beg, as it were, the drops 
which the freshness of the air makes fall at the break 
of day; so we, having received Faith, Hope and 
Charity, from the heavenly bounty, ought always 
to turn our hearts and keep them turned towards 
Heaven, so as to obtain from thence the continua- 
tion and augmentation of the same virtues. ‘“ O 
Lord,”’ the holy Church, our mother, teaches us to 
say, “give us the increase of faith, hope and 
charity’’: and this is in imitation of those who 
say to the Saviour, ** Lord, increase our faith,”’ } 
and following the counsel of St Paul, who assures 
us that: **God is able to make all grace abound 
1 Luke xvii. 5. 
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toward you.’’1 It is God therefore who gives this 
increase, In consideration of how we use His grace, 
as it is written, “‘For whosoever hath,”’ 2 that is he 
who makes good use of the favours received, “to 
him shall be given, and he shall have more abund- 
ance.” ‘I‘husis our Saviour’s exhortation practised : 
‘‘Lay up for yourselves treasures in heaven,’’ ® 
as though He said: Add ever new good works to 
former ones; for these are the coins of which your 
treasures ought to consist, fasting, prayer and alms- 
giving. Now, as amongst the treasures of the Temple, 
“the poor widow’s mite’’ + was much esteemed, 
and as indeed by the addition of little pieces trea- 
sures grow, and their value increase in proportion ; 
so the least little good works, although perhaps per- 
formed coldly, and not according to the extent of 
charity possessed, are agreeable to God, and have 
their worth in His eyes; so that in themselves 
they cannot cause any increase in the existing love, 
being of less strength than it, yet divine Providence, 
counting them and by His goodness valuing them, 
immediately rewards them with increase of charity 
at the present and assigns to them a greater heavenly 
glory for the future. Théotimus, the delicious 
honey bees make is the chief work, but this does 
not prevent the wax which they also make from 
being of some worth, or make their work less 
valuable. The loving heart must try to bring forth 
works of great devotion and high esteem, in order 
to increase greatly its charity; yet if it bring forth 
works of lesser value it will not lose its reward; 
for God will be pleased by these, that is, He will 
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love us always a little more for them. Now, God 
never loves a soul more, without giving her also 
more charity, our love towards Him being the 
proper and particular effect of His love towards us. 
The more attentively we regard our reflection in a 
looking-glass, the more attentively it regards us; 
and the more lovingly God casts His gracious eyes 
upon our soul, which is made to His image and 
likeness, so much the more attentively and ardently 
does our soul look upon divine goodness, answering 
according to her littleness every increase which 
this sovereign sweetness makes of His divine love 
towards her. The Sacred Council of Trent speaks 
thus: ‘‘If any say that justice received is not 
preserved, and even that it is not augmented in 
God’s sight, by good works, but that works are 
only the fruits and signs of the justification required, 
and not the cause of its increase, let him be 
anathema.”” Do you see, Théotimus, the justifica- 
tion made by charity is augmented by good works, 
and, it is to be noted, by good works without ex- 
ception; for as Saint Bernard excellently says on 
another subject, nothing is excepted where nothing 
is distinguished. This Council speaks of good 
works indifferently and without reservation, giving 
us to understand that not only great and fervent, 
but also small and feeble works, cause the increase 
of holy charity, but the great ones greatly and the 
little much less. Such is the love which God 
bears to our souls, such is His desire to make us 
grow in the love which we owe Him. His divine 
sweetness makes all things profitable to us, does all 
for our advantage, turns all our endeavours, low and 
feeble though they may be, to our gain. In the 
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action of moral virtues, little works bring no increase 
to the virtue whence they proceed, but rather 
impair it if they are very small; for great liberality 
perishes if it occupies itself by giving things of small 
value; and changes from liberality to niggardliness. 
But in the actions which proceed from divine mercy, 
and especially from charity, every work gives increase. 
Now, it is not to be wondered at if sacred love, as 
king of virtues, has nothing either small or great 
which is not loveable, as the balm, prince of 
aromatic trees, has neither bark nor leaf which is 
not odoriferous; and what could love produce, 
except what is worthy of love or tends to love? 


Cuapter III 


That our progress in holy love does not depend on our 
natural temperament. 


A GREAT religious author of our age has 

written that our natural temperament con- 
duces much to contemplative love, and persons of 
affectionate and loving disposition are more sus- 
ceptible to it. Now I do not think he means 
that sacred love is distributed to men or angels 
according to, or still less, by virtue of, natural 
conditions; or that he means the distribution of 
divine love is given to men according to their 
natural qualities and abilities; for this were to 
belie the Scriptures, and to violate the ecclesiastical 
canon, by which the Pelagians were declared 
heretics. For my part, I am_ speaking in this 
treatise of the supernatural love which God out 
of His goodness pours into our hearts, and whose 
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residence is in the supreme point of the spirit—a 
point which is above all the rest of our soul, and 
which is independent of all natural temperament. 
And then, although souls inclined to love have on 
the one hand a certain disposition which makes 
them more ready to wish to love God, they are 
on the other hand more subject to set their affec- 
tions upon loveable creatures, so that this disposition 
puts them in as great danger of being led away 
from the purity of sacred love by a mixture of 
other loves, as they have facility in wishing to love 
God: for the danger of loving amiss is joined to 
the facility of loving. It is, however, true that 
_ souls of this kind, once being well purified from 
the love of creatures, work wonders in holy love, 
love finding great facility in spreading over all the 
faculties of the heart; and from thence proceeds 
a most delightful sweetness, which appears not in 
those whose souls are peevish, harsh, melancholy 
and churlish. Nevertheless, if two persons, one 
of whom is gentle and loving by nature and the 
other harsh and sour, have an equal charity, they 
will love God equally, but not in the same way. 
The naturally sweet nature will love more easily, 
more amiably, but not more thoroughly or more 
perfectly ; for the love which shall spring up 
amongst the thorns and repugnances of a dry and 
hard nature, will be the more noble and glorious, 
as the other will be more delightful and gracious. 
It is then of little consequence to have a natural 
inclination to love, when it is a question of super- 
natural love, and exercised supernaturally. Only 
this, Théotimus, I would gladly say to all men: 
Oh mortals, if you have hearts inclined to love, ah, 
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then why do not you devote yourselves to celestial 
and divine love? But if you have hard and bitter 
hearts, alas! poor creatures, since you are deprived 
of natural love, why do you not aspire to super- 
natural love, which will be so lovingly bestowed 
upon you by Him Who calls you so tenderly to 
love Him? 


Cuapter IV 


That we must have a continual desire to love God. 


I>] 


6 [ 4Y up for yourselves treasures in heaven. 
One treasure is not enough for the pleasure 
of this divine Lover; but He desires that we 
should have so many treasures, that our treasure 
may be composed of several treasures; that is to 
say, héotimus, that we must have an insatiable 
longing to love God, so as to be continually adding 
love upon love. What is it that so strongly urges 
the bees to increase their honey, but the love they 
have for it? O heart of my soul, created to love 
infinite good, what love canst thou desire but this 
love, which is the most desirable of all loves? 
Ah! O soul of my heart, what desire canst thou 
love, but the most lovely of all desires? O love of 
sacred desires! O desires of holy love! Oh how 
‘¢my soul breaketh for the longing that it hath unto 
thy judgments.”’ 2 
The disgusted, sick man has no appetite for 
eating, yet he longs to have an appetite; he desires 
no meat, but he desires to desire it. Théotimus, 
it is not in our power to know if we love God 
above all things, unless God Himself reveal it unto 
1 Matt. vi. 20. 2 Ps..cxixmaey 
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us: but we may easily know whether we desire to 
love Him; and when we feel the desire of sacred 
love in us, we know that we are beginning to love. 
It is our animal and sensual part which desires to 
eat, but it is our reasonable part which desires this 
appetite; and because the sensual part does not 
always obey the reasonable part, it happens very 
often that we desire appetite and cannot have it. 
But the desire to love, and love, depend on the 
same will; wherefore, as soon as we have formed 
the real desire to love, we begin to have some love ; 
and in proportion as this desire grows, love also 
increases. He who desires love ardently will soon 
love with ardour. Ah! Théotimus, who will give 
us grace to burn with this desire which is the 
‘‘desire of the poor” and “the preparation of 
heart’! which God willingly hears? He who is 
not sure of loving God is a poor man; and if he 
desires to love Him he is a beggar, but a beggar 
with the blessed beggary of which Our Saviour 
has said: ‘‘ Blessed are the poor in spirit, for theirs 
is the kingdom of heaven.”?2 Such a one was 
Saint Augustine when he exclaimed: ‘*O to love! 
O to go forward! O to die to self! O to reach 
God!” Such also Saint Francis, when he said: 
“‘ Let me die of Thy love, O Friend of my heart, 
Who hast deigned to die for my love! ”? Such also 
Saint Catherine of Genoa, and the blessed mother 
Saint Teresa, when, dying of thirst for divine love, 
they sighed out these words: ‘‘Oh, Lord! give me 
this water! ’’3 ‘Temporal avarice which makes us 
greedily desire earthly treasures is the root of all 
evil; but spiritual avarice, which makes us inces- 
AvV6,. er 377: a Matts vi 9. 3 John iv. 15. 
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santly wish for the pure God of Divine Love, is 
the root of all good. He who truly desires love 
seeks it truly; and he who truly seeks it truly finds 
it; and he who has truly found it * findeth life, 
and shall obtain favour of the Lord.’’! Let us cry 
night and day, Théotimus: Come, Holy Ghost, 
and fill the hearts of Thy faithful people, and 
kindle in them the fire of Thy love! O heavenly 
love, when wilt thou fill my soul? 


CHarrer V 


That our lawful occupations do not hinder us from 
practising Divine Love. 


URIOSITY, ambition, anxiety, the not advert- 

ing to, or not. considering, the object for 
which we are in this world, are the causes why we 
have a thousand times more hindrances than busi- 
ness, more worries than work, more occupation 
than profit. And these are the embarrassments, 
Théotimus, that is the silly, vain, and superfluous 
occupations with which we charge ourselves, that 
turn us from the love of God, and not the true and 
lawful fulfilling of our duties. David, and after 
him, Saint Louis, in all the dangers, toils and 
travails that they endured, whether in peace or war, 
did not cease to sing in truth: “ Whom have I in 
heaven but thee? and there is none upon earth that 
I desire beside thee.’ 2 Saint Bernard lost none of 
the progress which he desired to make in this holy 
love, though he was in the courts and armies of 
great princes, where he laboured to bring the affairs 
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of the State into the service of God’s glory; he 
changed his habitation, but he did not change his 
heart, nor did his heart change its love, nor his 
love its object; and to speak in his own language, 
these changes were made in him, but not of him, 
since, although his occupations were very different, 
yet he was indifferent to all occupation and different 
from them all, not receiving colour, from his busi- 
ness and conversation, as the chameleon does that 
of the places where it is, but always remaining 
united to God, always white in purity, always red 
in charity, and always full of humility. I am quite 
aware, Théotimus, what the wise man’s council 
1s: 
*‘ He ever flies the court, and legal strife 

Who seeks to sow the seeds of holy life: 

Virtue we see doth cause the soul’s increase, 

Faith and holiness are daughters unto peace.” 
And the Israelites had good reason to excuse them- 
selves to the Babylonians when urged by them to 
sing the sacred hymn of Zion: ‘* How shall we 
sing the Lord’s song in a strange land?’’! But do 
you not see also that these poor people were not 
only amongst the Babylonians, but were also their 
captives. Whoever is a slave to courtly favours, to 
the prizes of the law, to the honours of war—alas ! 
he is ruined, he will not know howto sing the hymn 
of heavenly love. But he who is only at court, in 
war, at the tribunals, from duty, God helps him, 
and heavenly sweetness is as an ‘‘epithen”’ on his 
heart, to preserve it from the plague which reigns 
in those places. While the plague afflicted the 
Milanese, Saint Charles never made any difficulty in 


1 Ps, cxxxvii. 4. 
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frequenting the houses of, or touching infected 
persons; but, Théotimus, he only visited them, 
and touched them just as much as the service of 
God’s work required, and nothing would have in- 
duced him to run into danger without real neces- 
sity lest he should commit the sin of tempting 
God. So that he never was touched with any 
infection, God’s Providence who had such perfect 
trust in Him, that it had no mixture either of fear 
or rashness. In the same way God takes care of 
those who do not go to court, to the bar, to war, 
but from the necessity of their duty; and in that 
case a man must not be either so scrupulous as to 
abandon good and lawful affairs by not going, or so 
overweening and presumptuous as to go thither or 
remain without the express necessity of duty and 
affairs. 


Cuarter VI 
A very sweet example on this subject. 


OD is “ pure with the pure,’’! good with the 
good, cordial with the cordial, tender towards 

the tender, and His love often makes Him do acts 
of a sacred and holy fondness (mignardise) for the 
souls, who, out of a loving purity and simplicity, 
make themselves as little children with Him. One 
day Saint Frances was saying Our Lady’s Office, 
and—as it so often happens, that if there is but one 
affair in the whole day, it presses most at the time 
of prayer—this holy woman was called away by her 
husband on some household matter, and four dif- 


1 Ps, xviii. 26. 
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ferent times, thinking to take up again the thread of 
her Office, she was called from it again, and forced 
to interrupt the same verse, till at last the business 
for which her prayer had been so importunately 
interrupted, being finished at last, when she re- 
turned to her Office she found this verse—so often 
left from obedience, and begun again so often from 
devotion—all written in letters of gold, which her 
devout companion Madame Vannocci swore she 
saw written by the holy guardian angel of the saint, 
as Saint Paul afterwards revealed to the saint her- 
self—what sweetness, Théotimus, of this heavenl 
spouse, towards this gentle and faithful lover! But, 
you see, however, that each one’s necessary occu- 
 pations do not diminish Divine love, but increase 
and gild, so to speak, acts of devotion. ‘The night- 
ingale loves her melody no less when she makes her 
pauses than when she sings; devout hearts do not 
love Love less when it is diverted for the sake of 
exterior necessities than when it prays: their silence 
and speech, their deeds and contemplation, their 
occupations and repose, equally sing the hymn of 
their love. 


Cuarpter VII 


That we are to employ in the practice of Divine Love, 
all the occasions that present themselves. 


"THERE are souls that form great projects of 

doing excellent services for our Lord by 
eminent deeds and extraordinary sufferings, but 
deeds and sufferings of which there is no present 
opportunity, and perhaps never will be, and upon 
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this imagine that they have done a great matter in 
love, in which they are very often deceived—in 
this way, that embracing in desire, what seems to 
them great future crosses, they studiously avoid the 
burden of such as are present, which are less. Is 
it not a great temptation to be so valiant in imag- 
ination and so cowardly in execution? Ah! God 
keep us from these imaginary fervours which very 
often breed in the bottom of our hearts a vain and 
secret self-esteem! Great works do not always 
lie in our way, but every moment we may do little 
ones excellently, that is, with great love. I beg 
you to remark the Saint who gives a cup of water 
for God’s sake to a poor thirsty traveller; he seems 
to do a small thing; but the intention, the sweet- 
ness, the love with which he animates his action, is 
so excellent that it turns this simple water into the 
water of life, and of eternal life. Bees gather 
honey from the lily, the iris, and the rose; but 
they get as much booty from the little minute rose- 
mary flowers and thyme; they even not only draw 
more honey from these, but even better honey, 
because in these little vessels the honey being more 
closely locked up is much better preserved. Truly — 
in small and insignificant exercises of devotion, 
charity is practised not only more frequently, but 
also as a rule more humbly, too, and consequently 
more holily and usefully. ‘T‘hose condescensions to 
the humours of others, that bearing with the trouble- 
some actions and ways of our neighbour, those 
victories over our own tempers and passions, those 
renouncings of our lesser inclinations, that effort 
against our aversions and repugnances, that sincere 
and true acknowledgment of our imperfections, the 
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continual pains we take to possess our souls in 
patience, that love of our abjection, that gentle 
and gracious welcome we give to the contempt 
and censure of our condition, life, conversation and 
actions :—T héotimus, all this is more profitable to 
our souls than we can conceive, if heavenly love 
only have the management of them. But we have 
already said this to Philothea.! 


Cuarpter VIII 


That we must take pains to do our actions very 
perfectly. 

G)UR Lord, according to the ancients, was 

wont to say to His disciples, ‘* Be good 
exchangers.”’ If the piece of money be not good 
gold, if it be wanting in weight, if it has not the 
lawful stamp, it will not pass; if a work be not of 
a good kind, if it be not adorned with charity, if 
the intention be not pious, it will not be passed as 
a good work. If I fast, but from sparingness, my 
fast is not of real worth ; if it be from temperance, 
but while I have some mortal sin on my soul, the 
work wants weight, for it is charity that gives 
weight to all we do; if it be only in words, not 
deeds, and simply to accommodate myself to my 
companions, this work is not marked with the 
stamp of a right intention; but if I fast out of 
temperance, and while [ am in the grace of God, 
and have the intention of pleasing His Divine 
Majesty by this temperance, the work will be 
current money, fit to augment the treasure of 

1 « Devout Life,” iii, 35. 
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charity in me. To do little actions excellentl 
and with great purity of intention, and a stror 
wish to please God,——then they greatly sanctify u 
There are some people who eat a great deal, an 
yet are always lean, attenuated and languic 
because their strength of digestive power is n¢ 
good; there are others who eat little, and yet a1 
always in good condition, and vigorous, becau: 
their stomach is good. In the same way there a1 
some souls who do many good works, but mak 
little progress in charity, because they either d 
them coldly or negligently, or by their natur 
instinct and inclination rather than by Divir 
inspiration or heavenly fervour: and there a1 
others, on the contrary, who get through litt. 
work, but do it with such holy will and intentio1 
that they make wonderful progress in charity : the 
have little talent, but they husband it so faithful 
that the Lord largely rewards them for it. 


Cuapter IX 


A general means for applying our works to the 
service of God. 


af AND whatsoever ye do in word or deed, d 

all in the name of the Lord Jesus.’’ 
‘Whether therefore ye eat, or drink, or whatsoeve 
ye do, do all to the glory of God.’?? These ar 
the very words of the divine Apostle, which, as th 
great Saint Thomas says in explaining them, a1 
sufficiently put into practice, when we have tl 
habit of most holy charity. Whereby, althoug 
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we may not have the express and direct intention of 
doing every work for God, yet that intention is 
secretly contained in the union and communion we 
have with God, by which all the good that we 
can do is dedicated with ourselves to His Divine 
Goodness. It is not necessary that a child, living 
in the house and under the authority of his father, 
should declare that all that he acquires is known to 
his father, for since his person belongs to his father, 
all that depends on it belongs to himalso. So it 
suffices that we be God’s children by love to direct 
all that we do entirely to His glory. 

Théotimus, when charity is found near other 
virtues it communicates to them its perfection. 
But do not be content with having charity, and 
together with it the practice of virtues alone, but make 
sure that it is by and for charity that you practise 
them, so that they may be obviously ascribed to it. 

When a painter holds and guides the pupil’s 
hand, the stroke that is made is principally attri- 
buted to the painter, because, though the pupil 
indeed contributed the movement of his hand and 
application of the brush, yet the master also on his 
part so mingled his movement with the pupil’s, that 
though giving the touch through him, yet to the 
master is specially attributed the honour of what- 
ever is good in the stroke, though the pupil is also 
praised because of the pliantness with which he 
accommodated his movement to the direction of 
his master. Oh! how excellent are the actions of 
the virtues, when Divine Love impresses on them its 
sacred movement, that is when the motive that 
prompts them is love! But this happens in 
different ways. ‘The motive of Divine Love sheds 
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an influence of particular perfection on the virtuous 
actions of those who, in a special manner, have 
dedicated themselves to God to serve Him for 
ever. Such are bishops and priests, who, by a 
sacramental consecration, and by a spiritual char- 
acter that cannot be effaced, vow themselves, like 
marked and branded serfs, to the perpetual service 
of God. Such are monks, who, by their vows, 
either solemn or simple, are immolated to God in 
quality of ‘living and holy sacrifices 24.1 2. veuch 
those who. join pious congregations, dedicated for 
ever to God’s glory: such again, all those who of 
set purpose form deep and strong resolutions to 
fulfil God’s will, making, for this end, retreats of 
certain days, so that they may stir up in their souls, 
by divers spiritual exercises, the entire reformation 
of their life—a holy method, familiar to the 
ancient christians, but since, almost entirely left 
off, till that great servant of God, Ignatius Lloyola, 
brought it into use again in the time of our fathers. 
I know that some do not think that such a general 
oblation of ourselves extends its virtues or carries 
its influence into the actions which we afterwards 
practise, except in so far, as in the exercise of 
them, we particularly imply the motive of love, by 
dedicating them in a special manner to the service 
of God. But, nevertheless, all confess, with Saint 
Bonaventure, quoted by everyone in this matter, 
that if I have resolved in my heart to give a 
hundred crowns for God’s sake, though afterwards 
I make the distribution of this sum, having my 
mind distracted and without attention, yet is all the 
distribution made through love, because it proceeds 
1Rom, xii. 1. 
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from the first intention that God’s love made me 
make to give all that. 

But, prithee, Théotimus, what difference is there 
between him who offers a hundred crowns to God, 
and him who offers all his actions? ‘Truly none, 
except that one offers a sum of money and the 
other a sum of actions. And why, I pray, shall 
they not equally be considered to make the 
distribution of the parts of their sum, in virtue 
of their first purposes and fundamental resolu- 
tions? And if the one, distributing his crowns 
without attention, enjoys the advantage of his first 
purpose, why should not the other in the distribution of 
his actions enjoy the fruit of his first intention? He, 
who has deliberately made himself a loving slave of 
His Divine Goodness, has by that act dedicated to 
Him all his actions. Grounding himself on this 
truth, everyone should once in his life make a 
good retreat, therein to thoroughly cleanse his soul 
from all sin, and should then make a solid and 
determined resolution, to live entirely for God, as 
we have taught in the first part of the introduction 
to “ A Devout Life’’; then, at least once a year, 
he must make the review of his conscience and the 
renewal of the first resolution, which we have put 
down in the fifth part of that work, to which on 
this point I refer you. Indeed, Saint Bonaventure 
acknowledges that a man who has acquired so great 
an inclination and habit of well-doing, that he often 
does so without any special intention, fails not to 
merit much by such actions, which are ennobled 
by the love from which they spring, as springing 
from the original source of this blessed habit, 
facility and promptitude. 
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CHAPTER X 


Of certain other means by which we may more par- 


ticularly apply our works to the Love of God. 


HEN our intentions are in the Love of God, 
whilst we project some good work, or 
undertake some vocation, all the actions which 
follow take their worth and derive their nobility 
from the love whence they have their origin, for is 
it not obvious that the actions which are proper to 
my calling or requisite to my design depend on this 
first election and resolution which I have made? 
But, ‘Théotimus, we must not stop there; but, so as 
to make real progress in devotion, we must, not 
only at the beginning of our conversion and after- 
wards every year, dedicate our life and all our 
actions to God, but we must also offer them to 
Him every day, according to the morning exercise 
which we have taught Philothea: for in this daily 
renewing of our oblation, we pour upon our actions 
the strength and virtue of love, by a fresh uniting of 
our heart with the Divine Glory, by means of 
which it is ever more and more sanctified. Besides 
this let us, hundreds of times in the day, unite our 
life to Divine Love, by the practice of ejaculatory 
prayers, elevations of heart, and spiritual retreats ; 
for these holy exercises, lifting our minds up con- 
tinually to God, eventually bear also up to Him all 
our actions. And how could it be, I pray you, 
that a soul which at every moment is lifted up into 
Divine Goodness and incessantly breathes words of 
love to keep her heart ever in the bosom of her 
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Heavenly Father, should not be considered to do 
all her good works in God and for God? 

She who says: “Ah! Lord, I am thine—my 
beloved is wholly mine, and I am his.” 1 My 
God, Thou art my all; O Jesus, Thou art my life. 
Ah! who will do me the favour, that I may die to 
myself, so that I may live only to Thee? Oh to 
love! Ohtoadvance! Oh todie to self! Oh to 
live to God! Ohtobe in God! O God, what- 
soever is not Thyself, is nothing to me! ’’—she, I 
say, does she not continually dedicate her actions to 
her Heavenly Spouse? O how blessed is the soul 
who has once for all deprived herself and given her- 
self up, with perfect resignation, into God’s hands, 
whereof we have spoken above !—for afterwards she 
will only need to make one little sigh, and look up 
to God, to renew and confirm her detachment from 
the world, her resignation and oblation, with the 
protestation that she wishes nothing but God and 
for God, and neither loves herself nor anything else 
in the world but in God and for the Love of God. 
Now this exercise of continual aspirations is very 
useful for the vivifying of all our works with love ; 
but especially does it suffice abundantly for the 
little and ordinary actions of our life. For as to 
great and noble works, it is expedient, if we intend 
to make any great profit, to use the following 
method, as I have already touched on elsewhere. 

Let us in these occurrences raise our hearts and 
minds to God ; let us with deep consideration throw 
ourselves into the thought of a holy and glorious 
eternity: let us behold how throughout eternity 
Divine Goodness cherishes us tenderly, preparing 

EPS, CXIX. G4, 
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all suitable means for our salvation and progress in 
its love, and in particular of the chance of doing all 
the good we can at this present time, or of suffering 
the evil which comes to us: this done, spreading 
out, so to speak, and lifting up the arms of our con- 
sent, let us embrace warmly, ardently and most 
amorously, the good that presents itself to be done, 
or the evil that we must suffer, in consideration 
of God having eternally willed this to be, and to 
please Him and obey His providence. 

Behold the great Saint Charles, when the plague 
attacked his diocese. He lifted up his heart to 
God, and reflected attentively that in the eternity 
of Divine Providence, this scourge was destined and 
prepared for his flock, and that the same Providence — 
had ordained that in this, their scourge, he should 
take most tender care to serve, relieve and cordially 
help the afflicted, since at that time he happened to 
be the spiritual father, pastor and bishop of that 
province. ‘That is why, representing to himself the 
greatness of pains, toils and dangers, which he would 
be forced to undergo in that behalf, he immolated 
himself in spirit to the good pleasure of God, and 
tenderly kissing this cross, he exclaimed from the 
bottom of his heart, in imitation of Saint Andrew: 
‘‘T salute thee, O precious cross! I salute thee, O 

‘ blessed tribulation! O holy affliction, how amiable 
thou art, since thou didst issue from the loving breast 
of the Father of everlasting mercy, who willed thee 
from all eternity, and ordained thee for my dear 
people and forme! O cross, my heart wills thee, 
since the heart of my God has willed thee. O 
cross, my soul cherishes and embraces thee with all 
its affection ! ”’ 
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In this spirit we ought to undertake the gravest 
matters, and meet the bitterest tribulations that can 
befall us. But when they are of long duration, 
we must from time to time, and very frequently, 
repeat this exercise, that we may more profitably 
continue our union with God’s good will and 
pleasure, pronouncing this short, but wholly divine 
protestation of His Son: ‘ Yea,”’ eternal Father, 
I will to do it with my whole heart, ‘for so it 
seemeth good in thy sight.””} O God! Théotimus, 
what treasures are in this practice! 


END OF THIRD BOOK. 


1 Matt. xi. 26. 


FOURTH BOOK 


OF THE DECAY AND RUIN OF CHARITY—OF ITS 
RESURRECTION IN OUR SOULS—-AND OF HOW IT 
GIVES FRESH LIFE TO ALL GOOD WORKS THAT SIN 
HAS DESTROYED 


Cuapter I 


That so long as we are in this mortal life we may 


lose the love of God. 


WE are not making these discourses for those 

great elect souls, whom God, by a very 
special favour, so maintains and confirms in His love, 
that they run no risk of ever losing it. We speak 
for the rest of mortals, to whom the Holy Ghost 
addresses these warnings: ‘* Wherefore, let him 
that thinketh he standeth take heed lest he fall.” 1 
“Hold that fast which thou hast, that no man 
take thy crown.’”’? ‘Give diligence to make your 
calling and election sure.”?3 Whence He makes 
them make this prayer: ‘‘Cast me not away from 
thy presence, and take not thy Holy Spirit from 
me.’ 4 ‘And lead us not into temptation’: 
that they may “ work out their salvation with fear 
and trembling ’’: ® knowing that they are not more 
constant and strong to preserve God’s love, than 
the first angel, with his followers, and Judas, who, 


1g. Cor, x.jiae 4 Revsili; a1. $s Pett. viG. 
‘Paria. 5 Matt. vi. 13. 6 Philip. ii. 12. 
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having received it lost it, and in losing it, lost them- 
selves eternally; nor than Solomon, who, having 
once left it holds the world in doubt of his salva- 
tion; nor than Adam and Eve, David, Saint Peter, 
who, being children of salvation, yet, for a space, 
fell from the love without which there is no salva- 
tion. Alas! O ‘Théotimus, who then can be 
certain of preserving sacred Love in the navigation 
of this mortal life, since on earth as in heaven so 
many persons of incomparable dignity have suffered 
such cruel shipwrecks? But, O Eternal God! how 
is it possible, you will say, that a soul that has the 
_ love of God can ever lose it? For where love is, 
“it resists sin, and how then comes it to pass, that 
sin gets entry there; since “love is strong as 
death,” ! hard in fight as hell? How can the forces 
of death or hell, that is of sins, conquer love, which 
at least equals them in strength, and surpasses them 
in helps and in right? And how can it be that a 
reasonable soul which has once tasted so great a 
heavenly sweetness as is that of heavenly love, can 
ever willingly swallow the bitter waters of offence? 
Children, though children, being fed with milk, 
butter and honey, abhor the bitterness of worm- 
wood and of aloes, and cry themselves into con- 
vulsions when they are made to tastethem. Ah! 
then, O true God! how can the soul once joined 
to the goodness of the Creator forsake it to follow 
the vanity of the creature? 

My dear Théotimus, “ Be astonished, O ye 
heavens, at this, and be horribly afraid,’’ ? and the 
angels of peace are lost in amazement at the pro- 
digious misery of the human heart, which abandons 

1 Cant, viii. 6. 2 Jerem. ii, 12. 
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a good so worthy of love, to join itself to things 
so unworthy. But have you ever seen that little 
marvel, which everyone knows, but no one can 
explain? When a very full barrel is broached, the 
wine will not run unless it have air given it from 
above ; which does not happen with barrels in which 
there is already a hole, because they are no sooner 
opened than the wine runs out. ‘Truly in this 
mortal life, though our souls abound with heavenly 
love, yet they are never so full of it but that by 
temptation this love may depart. But in heaven, 
when the sweetness of God’s beauty will occupy 
our whole mind, and the delight of His goodness 
will wholly satiate our wills, so that there will be 
nothing that the fulness of His love shall not re- 
plenish: no object, though it penetrate even to our 
hearts, will ever be able to draw or make run out, 
one single drop of the precious liquor of their 
heavenly love. And to expect to give air above, 
that is, to deceive, or surprise, the understanding, 
will be no more possible, for it will be immovable 
in the apprehension of sovereign truth. 

So wine, which is thoroughly purified and 
separated from the lees, can easily be kept from 
turning and getting thick; but that which is on its 
lees is always subject to do so, and we, so long as 
we are in this world, have our hearts upon the lees 
and tartar of a thousand moods and miseries, and 
consequently easy to change and turn in their love. 
But once being in heaven, as at the great feast 
described by Isaiah, we shall have *‘ wines on the 
lees well refined.”’! We shall be no longer subject 
to change, but shall remain inseparable, united by 
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love to our sovereign good. Here, in the twilight 
of dawning day, we are afraid that, instead of the 
spouse, we may meet some other object which will 
amuse and deceive us; but when we shall find Him 
above, “‘ where He feeds and reposes in the mid- 
day of His glory, there will be no chance of being 
deceived, for His light will be too clear, and His 
sweetness will bind us so closely to His goodness, 
that we shall have no longer the power to will to 
loosen ourselves from it.” 

We are like the coral which, in the ocean, the 
place of its origin, is like a pale green, weak, droop- 
ing and pliable shrub, but being drawn from the 
_ bottom of the sea, as from its mother’s womb, 
it becomes almost a stone, firm and unbending, 
while it changes from pale green into bright scarlet. 
For so, we being as yet amidst the sea of this world, 
our birthplace, are subject to extreme vicissitudes, 
liable to be bent on every side: on the right, 
heavenly love by inspiration; on the left, earthly 
love by temptation. But if, being once drawn from 
this mortality, we have changed the pale green of 
our trembling hopes to the bright red of joyful 
assurance, we shall never more be movable, but 
shall dwell for ever in eternal love. 

It is impossible to see the Divinity and not to 
love It. But here below, where we do not see It, 
but only catch a glimpse of It through the shadows 
of faith, “as in a glass darkly,”’! our knowledge is 
not yet so great as not to leave an opening for the 
surprises of other objects, and apparent goods, 
which, through the obscurities which are mixed 
with the certitude and verity of faith, steal in un- 
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perceived, like little fox-cubs, and demolish our 
flourishing vineyard. To conclude, Théotimus, 
when we have charity, our free will is adorned 
with her wedding garment, which, as she can 
always be dressed in if she pleases, by well-doing, so 
she can put off if she pleases by offending. 


CHAPTER II 
How the soul grows cold in Holy Love. — 
THE soul is often grieved and troubled in the 


body, even so far as to desert many of its 
members, which remain deprived of movement and 
feeling. Still she never forsakes the heart wherein 
she fully remains till the end of life. Thus charity 
is so weakened and depressed in the affections, that 
it seems to be scarcely in exercise at all, and never- 
theless it does not cease to remain entire in the 
supreme region of the soul. This happens when 
under the multitude of venial sins, as under ashes, 
the fire of holy love remains covered, and its flame 
smothered, although not dead or extinguished. For 
as the presence of the diamond hinders the exercise 
and action of the property that the adamant has of 
drawing iron, without however removing it, as it 
acts immediately this obstacle is removed; so the 
presence of venial sin does not remove from charity 
its strength and power to work, but it benumbs it to 
a certain degree, and deprives it of the use of its 
activity, so that it remains without activity, sterile 
and unfruitful. Truly, neither venial sin, nor the 
affection for it, is contrary to the essential resolu- 
tion of charity, which is to prefer God above all 
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things, because by this sin we love something out- 
side reason, but not against reason ; we defer a little 
too much, and more than is fit, to the creature, yet 
we do not prefer it to the Creator ; we occupy our- 
selves more than need be with earthly things, yet we 
do not for all that forsake heavenly things. In 
fine, this kind of sin impedes us on the road of 
charity, but does not put us out of it; and there- 
fore venial sin, not being contrary to charity, never 
destroys it either wholly or partially. God signi- 
fied to the Bishop of Ephesus that he had ‘left his 
first love,’?! where he does not say that he was 
without charity, but only that it was not so great 
_as at the beginning, that is, that it was not so 
prompt, fervent, flourishing or fruitful, as we are 
wont to say of a man, who from being brave, 
cheerful and bright, becomes sad, inactive and 
sullen; that he is no longer the man he was; for 
our meaning is not that he is not the same in substance, 
but only in his actions and exercises. And thus 
Our Saviour says: ‘‘ The love of many shall wax 
cold ”’ ;2 that is, it will not be so active and coura- 
geous, by reason of the fear and sadness which will 
oppress men’s hearts. Certain it is that “ when 
lust hath conceived, it bringeth forth sin.” But 
this sin, though sin indeed, does not always beget 
the death of the soul, but only when it is complete 
in malice, and ‘*when it is consummate and ac- 
complished,’’ 4 as Saint James says. And he here 
so clearly establishes the difference between venial 
sin and mortal sin, that I know not how there can 
be men in our age who have the temerity to deny 
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it. However, venial sin is sin, and consequently is 
disturbing to charity, not as something that is con- 
trary to charity itself, but as something contrary 
to its operations and progress, and even to its inten- 
tion. For as this intention is that we should direct 
all our actions to God, it is violated by venial sin, 
which directs the actions by which we commit it, 
not indeed against God, but outside God and His 
will. And as we say of a tree which has been 
roughly handled and stripped by a tempest that 
nothing is left, because though the tree be entire, yet 
it remains without fruit; so when our charity is 
shaken by the affection we have for venial sins, we 
say it is diminished and weakened, not because the 
habit of love is not entire in our hearts, but because 
it is without the works which are its fruits. 

The affection for great sins so made truth prisoner 
to injustice, amongst the pagan philosophers, that, 
- as the great apostle says, knowing God “they 
glorified Him not as God’’; so that this affection, 
though not banishing natural light, yet makes it 
profitless. ‘This affection, attaching us too much to 
creature enjoyments, deprives us of the spiritual 
intimacy between God and us, to which charity, as 
true friendship, excites us; consequently, this affection 
makes us lose the help and interior assistance which 
are like the vital and animating spirits of the soul 
in default of which proceeds a certain spiritual 
paralysis, which finally, if it be not remedied, brings 
us to death. For, after all, charity being an active 
quality, cannot be long without either acting or 
dying. She urges the heart to which she is united 
to make her fruitful in good works, otherwise she 
will perish. We are rarely in this mortal life with- 
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out many temptations. Now, those low and sloth- 
ful hearts, which are given to exterior pleasures, 
not being accustomed to fight nor exercised in 
spiritual warfare, never keep back charity very long, 
but let themselves ordinarily be surprised by mortal 
sin, which happens the more easily, because venial 
sin makes the soul more disposed to mortal sin. 
For he who ‘gives the reins to small angers soon 
becomes furious and unbearable; he that gets into 
the habit of lying in jest is in great danger of lying 
with calumny. Finally, Théotimus, we say of 
those who have a very weakly constitution that they 
have no life, that they have not an ounce nor a 
_ handful of it; because, that which is quickly to have 
an end, seems indeed already to be no more. And 
those good-for-nothing souls, who are given up to 
pleasures and affections for transitory things, may 
well say that they no longer have charity, since if 
they have it they are on a fair way to soon lose it. 


Cuapter III 
How we forsake divine love for the love of 


creatures. 


Tas misery of forsaking God for the creature 

happens thus. We do not love God without 
intermission, because in this mortal life charity is in 
us asa simple habit, which, as philosophers have 
remarked, we use when it pleases us, but never 
against our will. When then we do not make use 
of the charity which is in us, that is, when we do 
not apply our minds to the exercises of sacred love, 
but keep it busied in some other occupation, or it 
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being idle in itself, it remains useless and negligent ; 
then, Théotimus, it may be attacked by some bad 
object, and surprised into some temptation. And 
though the habit of charity may be, at the same 
time, in the bottom of our hearts, and perform its 
office, inclining us to reject the bad suggestion, yet 
it does not urge or carry us to the action of resist- 
ance, except in so far as we second it, as is the 
manner of habits: and therefore charity, leaving us 
our liberty, it happens very often, the bad object 
having cast its attraction into our heart, we attach 
ourselves to it by an excessive complacency, which, 
when it comes to grow, we can with difficulty get 
rid of, and, like thorns, according to the saying of 
our Lord, it finally stifles the seed of grace, and of 
heavenly love. ‘Thus it happened with our first 
mother Eve, whose overthrow began by a certain 
amusement that she took’ in discoursing with the 
serpent, receiving complacency in hearing it speak 
of her advancement in knowledge, and in seeing 
the beauty of the forbidden fruit ; so that the com- 
placency growing with the amusement, and the 
amusement feeding itself on the complacency, she 
found herself at last so entangled, that giving way 
to consent, she committed the accursed sin into 
which afterwards she drew her husband. We see 
that pigeons, touched with vanity, strut about, 
parading themselves hither and hither, admiring the 
vanity of their plumage; and then the tiercelets 
and falcons that espy them fall on them and seize 
them, which they could never have done if the 
pigeons had been flying their proper flight, because 
they have stronger wings than have birds of prey. 
Alas! Théotimus, if we did not amuse ourselves 
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with the vanity of passing pleasures, especially with 
the complacency of self-love; but if having once 
got charity, we took care to fly straight wherever it 
_ should carry us, we should never be caught by sug- 
gestions and temptations; but because like pigeons, 
seduced and beguiled by self-esteem, we look back 
upon ourselves, and set our minds too much upon 
creatures, we often find ourselves seized in the talons 
of our enemies who carry us off and devour us. 
God does not wish to hinder temptations from 
attacking us, to the end that by resistance our charity 
may be more exercised, that by fighting we may 
gain the victory, and by victory obtain the triumph. 
But that we havea certain amount of inclination to 
find delight in temptation, comes from the con- 
dition of our nature, which loves good so much that 
it is subject to be enticed by anything that has the 
appearance of being good, and temptation’s hook 
is always baited with this kind of bait. For as 
Holy Writ teaches us, there is either some good 
honourable in the world’s sight, to move us to the 
pride of a worldly life, or a good delightful to the 
senses to carry us to the ‘‘concupiscence of the 
flesh,’ 1 or a good useful to enrich us, to incite us 
to the lust and avarice ‘‘of the eyes.”’ But if we 
keep our faith, which can discern between the true 
good we are to pursue and the false we are to 
reject, fully alive to its office, without doubt it would 
prove itself a faithful servant to charity, and would 
give warning of that evil which approaches the 
heart under pretext of good, and charity would 
immediately repulse it. But because we, as a rule, 
hold our faith either dormant, or less attentive than 
1 John ii. 16. 
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is requisite for the preservation of our charity, we 
are often surprised by temptation which, seducing 
our senses, and our senses inciting the inferior part 
_of our soul to rebellion, very often brings to pass 
that the superior part of reason yields to the violence 
of this revolt, and by committing the sin, loses 
charity. 

Such was the progress of the sedition that the dis- 
loyal Absalom stirred up against his good father 
David, for he put forward propositions which were 
good in appearance, which being once received by 
the poor Israelites, whose prudence was put to 
sleep and smothered, he solicited them in such sort 
that he wrought them up to a complete rebellion, 
so that David was forced to depart, weeping, from 
Jerusalem, with all his most faithful friends, leaving 
no men of distinction behind him in the town except 
Zadok and Abiathar, priests of the Eternal, with 
their children: ! now Zadok was a seer, that 1 is to 
say a prophet. ’ 

So, most dear Théotimus, self-love, finding our 
faith inattentive and sleepy, presents to us vain, yet 
apparent goods, seduces our senses, our imagination, 
and the faculty of our souls, and so presses our free 
wills, that it brings them to an entire revolt against 
the love of God, which then, like another David, 
departs from our heart, with all its train, that is 
with the gifts of the Holy Spirit, and other heavenly 
virtues, which are inseparable companions of charity, 
if not her properties and faculties; and there re- 
mains no longer in the Jerusalem of our soul any 
virtue of importance, except Zadoc, the seer, that 
is, the gift of faith, which can make us see eternal 

12 Sai. xv. 27. 
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truths, with the exercise of it; and with him 
Abiathar, that is, the gift of hope with its action ; 
both these remain much afflicted and sorrowful, 
maintaining, however, in us the Ark of alliance, 
that is the quality and title of Christian purchased 
by baptism. Alas! T’héotimus, what a_ pitiful 
spectacle to the angels of peace, to see the Holy 
Spirit and His love thus depart from our sinful 
souls! Ah! Verily, I think, if they could then 
weep, they would shed infinite tears, and with 
mournful voices lament our misery; they would sing 
the sad canticle that Jeremiah broke forth into, 
when seated upon the threshold of the deserted 
_ temple, he contemplated the ruin of Jerusalem in the 
time of Sedecias: ‘* How doth the city sit solitary 
that was full of people! How is she become as a 
widow! She that was great among the nations, 
and princess among the provinces, how is she 
become tributary.” ! 


Cuapter 1V 


That sacred love is lost in a moment. 


THE love of God which leads us to contempt 

of self, makes us citizens of the heavenly 
Jerusalem; the love of self which urges us on to 
the contempt of God, makes us slaves of the 
infernal Babylon. It is true that only little by 
little we come to despise God, but we have no 
sooner done it, than suddenly, in a moment, holy 
charity forsakes us, or rather wholly perishes. 
Yes, Théotimus, for in this contempt of God does 
mortal sin consist, and one single mortal sin 

1'Lam., i. 1. 
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banishes charity from the soul, because it breaks 
the connection and union with God, which is 
obedience and submission to His will; and as the 
human heart cannot live divided, so charity, which 
‘is the heart of the soul, and the soul of the heart, 
can never be wounded witheut being slain. It is 
true our soul does not go out of our body little 
by little, but ina moment, when the indisposition of 
the body is so great that it can no longer exercise 
the actions of life in it; even so, the moment the 
heart is so distracted by passions, that charity can 
no longer reign there, she quits or abandons it; 
for she is so generous that she cannot cease to 
reign without ceasing to be. Habits acquired by 
human actions alone do not perish by one single 
contrary act, for no one can call a man intemperate 
for one single act of intemperance, nor a painter 
an unskilful master for having once failed in his 
art; but as all such habits are acquired by giving 
way to the influence of a series of acts, so we lose 
them by a long cessation from their acts, or by a 
multitude of contrary acts. But charity, Théo- 
timus, which in a moment the Holy Spirit pours 
into our hearts, as soon as the conditions requisite 
for this infusion are found in us, is also in an instant 
taken from us, as soon as, diverting our will from 
the obedience we owe to God, we complete our 
consent to the rebellion and disloyalty to which 
temptation incites us. 

In conclusion, T’héotimus, as the precious stone 
called ‘‘ Prassius ’’ loses its lustre in the presence 
of any poison, so the soul loses, in an instant, her 
splendour, grace and beauty, which consist in holy 
love, upon the entrance and presence of some 
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mortal sin—hence it is written that **the soul that 
sinneth, it shall die.’’ 1 


Cuarpter V 


That the sole cause of the decay and cooling of 
charity is in the Will of the Creature. 


A’ it would be an impious effrontery to wish to 
attribute to our strength of will the works of 
holy love, done by the Holy Spirit in us and with 
us, so would it be a shameless impiety to wish to 
throw the defective love of ungrateful man on the 
failure of heavenly assistance and grace. For the 
- Holy Ghost cries everywhere that, on the ‘contrary, 
our ruin comes from ourselves; that the Saviour 
brought “the fire’ of love, and “desires nothing 
but that it should be enkindled in our hearts”? ; 2 
that ‘salvation is prepared before the face of all 
people ; a light to lighten the Gentiles and the glory 
of thy people Israel”’ ;% that the divine goodness 
“is not willing that any should perish,’ 4 but 
‘¢ who will have all men to be saved, and to come 
unto the knowledge of the truth,”’® their Saviour 
being come into the world that He might “re- 
deem them that were under the law, that we 
might receive the adoption of sons.’”’® And the 
wise man clearly warns us: ‘ Say not thou, It is 
through the Lord that I fell away.”’’ Thus the 
sacred Council of ‘T'rent divinely inculcates upon all 
the children of Holy Church that God’s grace is 
never wanting in those who do what they can, 
1 Ezek, xviii. 4, 2? Luke xii. 49, 3 Tééd. ii. 31,532, 
$2 Peter iii.9. 51 Tim, ii..4.  °® Gal. iv. 5. 
PEIGCCU RV.) 11, 
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invoking assistance; that God never abandons 
those He has once justified, unless they first abandon 
Him; so that if they be not wanting in grace 
they shall obtain glory. Finally, Théotimus, our 
Saviour is “the true Light, which lighteneth every 
man that cometh into the world.” ! 

But as to those who remain in the sleep of sin, 
O God! what good reason they have to lament, 
groan, weep, and be filled with regrets! for they 
are in the most lamentable of cases. But they 
have no reason to grieve or complain, except about 
themselves, who despised, even rebelled against the 
light, who were untractable to its attractions, and 
obstinate against inspirations; so that it is their 
own malice alone that they must ever curse and re- 
proach, since they themselves are the sole authors 
of their ruin, sole workers of their damnation. 


Cuarter VI 


The misery of the condemned who have lost for ever 
the love of God. 


G2P:, at the Day of Judgment, will imprint in 

the souls of the damned the knowledge of 
their loss in a wondrous manner; for the Divine 
Majesty will make them clearly see the divine 
beauty of His face, and the treasures of His good- 
ness; and at the sight of this infinite abyss of 
delights the will by an extreme effort will desire 
to throw itself upon Him, to be united to Him, 
and to enjoy His love. But all in vain, because 
it shall be like a woman who, in the pangs of child- 

1 John i. 9, 
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birth, after having endured violent pains, cruel con- 
vulsions, and intolerable pangs, dies at last, without 
being delivered. For as soon as the bright and 
fair knowledge of the divine beauty will have 
penetrated the understandings of those unhappy 
spirits the divine justice will so entirely deprive 
the will of all strength that it will be quite unable 
to love this object which the understanding purposes 
it to do, and which it represents to be so amiable ; 
and this sight which ought to beget such a great 
love in the will, instead thereof will engender an 
infinite sadness, which will be made eternal by the 
memory which will remain for ever in these lost 
souls, of the sovereign beauty that they have seen, 
-a memory void of all good, but full of trouble, 
pains, torments, and undying despair; because at 
the same time there will be found in the will an 
impossibility—therefore a fearful and_ everlasting 
aversion and repugnance—of loving this excellence 
so desirable. ‘Thus the wretched damned will live 
for ever in despairing rage—to know so supremely 
amiable a perfection without being able ever to have 
either the enjoyment or the love of it; because 
when they might have loved it, they would not. 
They will burn with a thirst so much the more 
violent as the remembrance of this source of the 
waters of eternal life shall more inflame their ardour ; 
they will die immortally, ‘like dogs,” of a 
‘hunger,’ ! as much more vehement, as their 
memory shall more sharpen its insatiable cruelty 
by the remembrance of the feast of which they 
are deprived. 

**The wicked,” says the prophet, “shall see it 

1 Ps, lix..7. 
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and be grieved; he shall gnash with his teeth, and 
melt away, the desire of the wicked shall perish.” 1 

Certainly I would not affirm that the view of 
_God’s beauty which the damned will have, like a 
flash of lightning, will be of the same brightness as 
that of the blessed; but it will be, however, so 
clear that “they shall see the Son of Man coming 
in the clouds of heaven, with power and great 
glory.”’2. “*'They shall look on Him whom they 
pierced,’ ® and by the sight of this glory will 
realise the greatness of their loss. 

One day it happened that a person possessed 
with the devil was being exorcised, and the wicked 
spirit being urged to tell his name, said, I am that 
miserable being deprived of love; and Saint 
Catherine of Genoa, who was there present, 
suddenly felt her whole frame troubled and shaken, 
merely from having heard the words of privation 
of love pronounced. For as demons hate divine 
love so much that they tremble when they see its 
sign, or hear its name; that is, when they see the 
Cross, or hear the name of Jesus; thus, those who 
love our Lord fervently thrill with pain and horror 
when they see some sign, or hear some word which 
refers to the privation of this holy love. 


Cuaptrer VII 


How human actions are valueless when they are 
performed without Divine Love. 


HEOTIMUS, it is only the acts of most holy 
charity which are “heirs of God and joint 
heirs with Christ,”’ 4 and the acts which other virtues 


ASP RAE KIEL. 2 Matt, xxiv. 30. 
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produce by the commandment of charity, or at 
least under the wings and favour of her presence. 

But when the moral virtues, or even the super- 
natural virtues, produce their actions in the absence 
of charity, as they do amongst schismatics, accord- 
ing to Saint Augustine, and sometimes amongst bad 
Catholics, they are of no value towards Paradise, 
not even alms-giving, though it should lead us to 
‘‘bestow all our goods to feed the poor,” ! nor yet 
martyrdom, “though we give our bodies to be 
burned.”’2 No, Théotimus, ‘without charity,” 
says the Apostle, all this “ profiteth nothing.”’ 

Merits and fruits, as well of moral as of Christian 
_ virtues, subsist most tranquilly and sweetly in the 
soul while sacred love lives and reigns therein; 
but as soon as divine love dies, all the merits and 
fruits of other virtues die at once. 

These are the works which theologians call 
“dead works,’’ because having been born alive, 
under the protection of love, and like another 
Ismael, in the family of Abraham, they afterwards 
lose life and the right of inheritance by the dis- 
obedience and rebellion of the human will, which 
is their mother. 

O God, Théotimus, what a misfortune! ‘* But 
when the righteous turneth away from his righteous- 
ness, and committeth iniquity, and doeth according 
to all the abominations that the wicked man doeth, 
shall he live? All his righteousness that he hath 
done shall not be mentioned: in his trespass that he 
hath trepassed, and in his sin that he hath sinned, in 
them shall he die,’’?? says our Lord in Ezekiel. 
So that mortal sin ruins all the merit of virtues : 

eeeOme 111.3. 2 [bid. * Ezek. xviii. 24. 
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for, as for those which are performed while sin 
reigns in the soul, they are born so dead that they 
are for ever useless towards the pretension of eternal 
life; and as for those which were performed before 
the sin was committed, that is, whilst sacred love 
lived in the soul, their value and merit perish and 
die as soon as sin comes, not being able to preserve 
their life after the death of charity which had given 
it to them. The lake which profane authors com- 
monly call Asphaltites, and the sacred authors, the 
Dead Sea, has so heavy a curse upon it that nothing 
can live that is put into it; when the fish from the 
Jordan come near it, they promptly die, unless they 
speedily return against the stream; the trees on its 
shore produce nothing that lives, and although their 
fruits have the appearance and outward form of the 
fruits of other countries, yet, when gathered they 
are found to be only skins and rinds full of ashes 
which are blown away by the wind; nothing can, it 
seems to me, better represent the evilness of sin than 
this abominable lake. Sin, therefore, like a dead 
and mortal sea, kills all that comes near it; nothing 
has life of all that is born in the soul which sin 
possesses, or of all which grows round it. Alas! 
nothing, I’héotimus, for sin is not only a dead work, 
but is also so infectious and pestilential that the most 
excellent virtues of the sinful soul produce no living 
action; and, although sometimes the acts of sinners 
have often a strong resemblance to those of the just 
man, yet they are in reality but rinds full of wind 
and dust, regarded, indeed, and even rewarded by 
divine goodness with temporal. presents, which are 
given to them as to the children of servants; but, 
however, rinds which neither are nor can be of so 
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agreeable a relish to the divine justice as to be 
rewarded with an eternal recompense; they die on 
the trees, and cannot be preserved in the hand of 
God, because they are void of true worth, as it is 
said in the Apocalypse to the bishop of Sardis, who 
was considered to be a “living”’ tree because of 
divers virtues which he practised, and yet ‘he was 
dead,” ! because being in sin, his virtues were not 
true living fruits, but dead rinds, and pleasing only 
to the eyes, not as savoury apples, good to eat. So 
that we can all utter this true saying, in imitation of 
the holy Apostle: ‘¢ without charity ] am nothing, 
nothing profiteth me” ;? and that of St Augustine: 
‘‘ put charity in a heart and everything profits, take 
charity away and nothing profits.”’ 

I mean, that nothing profits for eternal life, 
though, as we say elsewhere, the virtuous works of 
sinners are not useless for temporal life. But, 
Théotimus, my friend, ‘for what is a man profited, 
if he shall gain the whole world” temporally, 
‘and lose his own soul ’’ eternally. 


Cuapter VIII 
How God brings the soul back to Him by contrition 


and penitence. 


CPENERALLY speaking, penitence is a re- 

pentance whereby a man rejects and detests 
the sin he has committed with the resolution to 
repair as much as in him lies the offence and injury 
done to him against whom he has sinned. I com- 
prehend in penitence the purpose to repair the 


1 Rev. iii. 1, 2'4, Cor. ilis 2;) 3: 3 Matt. xvi. 26. 
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offence ; because penitence does not sufficiently hate 
the evil when it willingly permits its principal effect, to 
wit, the offence and injury to subsist : now it permits 
it to subsist so long as, being able in some sort to 
make reparation, it does not do so. We can there- 
fore say, my dear Théotimus, that penitence is a 
wholly Christian virtue, since on the one hand it 
was so little known to the Pagans, and on the other, 
it is so well recognised amongst true Christians, 
that in it consists a great part of the evangelical 
philosophy, according to which, whosoever says he 
has not sinned, is senseless, and whosoever expects 
to remedy his sin without penitence is mad; for 
it is Our Lord’s exhortation of exhortations: 
‘“¢ Repent.’ 1 Now here is a brief description of 
the progress of this virtue. We enter into a pro- 
found apprehension of the fact, as far as is in us, we 
offend God by our sins, despising and dishonouring 
Him, giving way to disobedience, and repelling 
against Him: and He also on His part, considers 
Himself as offended, irritated and despised, for He 
dislikes, reproves and abominates iniquity. From 
this true apprehension spring several motives, which 
all, or several together, or each in particular, may 
carry us to repentance. 

For we consider, sometimes, how God who is 
offended, has established a rigorous punishment in 
Hell for sinners, and that He will deprive them of 
the Paradise prepared for the good. Now as the 
desire for Paradise is extremely honourable, so the 
fear of losing it is an excellent fear; and not only 
that, but the desire for Paradise being very worthy 
of esteem, the fear of its contrary, which is Hell, is 

1 Matt, iv. 17. 
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good and praiseworthy. Ah! who would not 
dread such great loss, and such great torment? 
And this double fear—the one servile, the other 
mercenary—carries us far on toward a repentance 
for our sins, by which we have incurred them. 
And to this effect.in the Holy Word is many 
hundred times inculcated. 

At other times we consider the ugliness and malice 
of sin, so far as faith teaches it us ; as, for example, 
by it the likeness and image of God that we have 
is defiled and disfigured, the dignity of our soul dis- 
honoured; we are made like brute beasts; we have 
violated our duty towards the Creator of the world, 
and forfeited the good of the society of the angels, 
to associate and subject ourselves to the devil; 
making ourselves slaves of our passions, unsetting 
the order of reason, offending our good angels, to 
whom we owe so much. Sometimes, again, we 
are provoked to penitence by the beauty of virtue, 
which gives as much good as sin causes evil; 
further we are often moved to it by the example 
of the saints: for who could ever look upon the 
exercises of the incomparable penitence of the 
Magdalene, of Mary of Egypt, or of the penitence 
of the monastery called * Prison,’’ described by 
Saint John Climacus, without being moved to 
repentance for his sins, since the mere reading of 
the history incites to it such as are not altogether 
insensible. 
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Cuaprer 1X 
How much God desires we should love Him. 
LTHOUGH our Saviour’s redemption is 


applied to us in as many different ways as 
there are souls, yet still, love is the universal means 
of our salvation, which mingles with everything, and 
without which nothing is profitable, as we have 
shown elsewhere. The cherubim was placed at 
the gate of the earthly paradise with his flaming 
sword, to teach us that no one shall enter into the 
heavenly paradise, unless he be transpierced with the 
sword of love. For this cause, Théotimus, sweet 
Jesus, Who bought us by His Blood, is infinitely 
desirous that we should love Him, so that we may 
be eternally saved, and desires that we may be 
saved, so that we should love Him eternally, 
His love tending to our salvation and our salva- 
tion to His love. ‘Ah! ”’ said He, “I am come 
to send fire on the earth: and what will I if it be 
already kindled?’’?1 But to show more clearly 
the ardour of this desire, He requires this love from 
us in admirable terms: ‘Thou shalt love the Lord 
thy God with all thy heart, and with all thy soul, 
and with all thy mind—this is the first and great 
commandment.’’ 2 
Good God! Théctimus, how amorous the 
divine heart is of our love! Would it not have 
sufficed to publish a permission giving us leave to 
love Him? Ah no! He makes a stronger 
declaration of His tenderness towards us, and 
commands us to love Him with all our strength, 
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so that neither the consideration of His Majesty, 
and of our misery which make so great a distance 
and inequality between Him and us, or any pretext 
whatever might turn us from loving Him. In 
which he shows clearly, Théotimus, that He did 
not leave in us the natural inclination to love Him 
for nothing; for, so that it may be put to good 
account, He urges us by this general commandment 
to employ it; and that this commandment may be 
put into practice, there is no man living whom He 
does not abundantly furnish with all means requisite 
thereto. ‘The visible sun touches everything with 
its heat, and as life-giver of inferior things it im- 
_ parts the strength requisite to them to produce: and 
even so the Divine Goodness animates all souls, 
and encourages all hearts to its love, without one 
single man being excluded from its heat. ‘* Wis- 
dom,”’ saith Solomon, “crieth without : she uttereth 
her voice in the streets, she crieth in the chief 
places of concourse, in the openings of the gates, in 
the city she uttereth her words, saying—How long, 
ye simple ones, will ye love simplicity? and the 
scorners delight in their scorning, and fools hate 
knowledge? ‘Turn you at my reproof: behold, I 
will pour out my spirit unto you, I will make known 
my words unto you.”’! And this same wisdom 
continues in Ezekiel, saying :” ‘If our transgressions 
and our sins be upon us, and we pine away in them, 
how should we then live? Say unto them: As I 
live, saith the Lord God, I have no pleasure in the 
death of the wicked, but that the wicked turn from 
his way and live.” 

Now, to live according to God is to love, and 

PYETOV: te 20, etc. 2 Ezekiel xxxiii., 10, 11. 
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“he that loveth not abideth in death.””! Do you 
see then, Théotimus, how much God desires that 
we should love Him? 

But He is not content with announcing thus 
‘publicly His extreme desire to be loved, so that 
each one may have a share in His sweet invitation ; 
but He even goes from door to door, knocking and 
protesting ‘that if any man open the door He will 
come in to him, and will sup with him”: ? that is, 
He will testify all sorts of good will towards him. 

Now, what does all this mean, Théotimus? Why, 
that God not only gives us a simple sufficiency of 
means to love Him, and in loving Him to save 
ourselves, but also a rich, ample and magnificent 
sufficiency, and such as would be expected from 
such great bounty as is His. ‘Truly, this rich, full, 
and plenteous sufficiency of means, which God 
freely bestows upon sinners to love Him, appears 
almost everywhere in Scripture: for, behold this 
Divine Lover at the gate, He does not simply 
knock, but stands knocking; He calls to the soul 
—‘‘Rise up, my love, my fair one, and come 
away’’:3 and puts ‘his hand by the hole of the 
door,’ + to see if he cannot open it. If He 
uttereth His Voice in the streets, He does not 
simply utter it, but He goes crying out, that is, He 
continues to cry out. When he proclaims that 
everyone must be converted, it seems as though 
He cannot repeat often enough: ‘Turn ye, turn 
ye from your evil ways: for why will ye die, O 
house of Israel? ’’ 5 

In a word this Divine Saviour forgets nothing 


11 John iii, 14, 2 Rev. iii. 20, 
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to show **that his tender mercies are over all his 
works”’:1 and that “with him is plenteous re- 
demption”’:? that His love is infinite, and, as 
the Apostle says, that he ‘is rich in mercy,’ 
and that consequently He ‘will have all men to 
be saved,” 4 and “not willing that any should 
perish.” > 


CHAPTER X 


How Holy Love returning into the soul brings back 
to life all the works which sin had destroyed. 


‘THE works of asinner done while he is deprived 
of holy love are not profitable for eternal life, 
and therefore they are called dead works; but the 
good works of the just man are, on the contrary, 
said to be living, inasmuch as divine love animates 
and quickens them with its dignity. But if after- 
wards they lose their life and worth by sin they are 
said to be works which are deadened, extinguished, 
or mortified only, but not dead works, especially 
with regard to the elect. For as the Saviour, speak- 
ing of little Sabitha, the daughter of Jairus, said that 
“‘ she was not dead but slept ”’ ° only, because, before 
suddenly coming to life again, her death would be 
of such short duration that it would resemble sleep 
rather than real death: so the works of the just 
man (and especially of the elect), which the sin 
made to die, are not called dead works, but only 
mortified, deadlike, stupified, or as in a trance; 
because upon the approaching return of holy love 
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they must, or at least can, soon revive and return 
to life again. 

The return of sin deprives the heart and all its 
works of life; the return of grace restores life to 
the heart and all its works. A severe winter makes 
all the plants of the field die down, so that if it con- 
tinued to last they also would always continue in the 
state of death: sin, that most sad and dreadful 
winter of the soul, deadens all the holy works 
which it finds therein; and if it continued always, 
nothing would ever recover either life or vigour. 
But as at the return of spring not only do the new 
seeds which are sown under the favour of this 
beautiful and fertile season germinate and bring 
forth agreeably, each one according to its kind, but 
also the old plants which the sharpness of the pre- 
ceding winter had bitten, withered, and made die 
down, grow green and vigorous, dad take up again 
their life and strength: in the same way sin being 
driven away, and the grace of divine love returning 
into the soul—not only do the new affections which 
the return of this sacred springtime brings into the 
soul—blossom and bring forth many merits and 
blessings; but the works which were dried up and 
withered by the rigour of the winter parts of sins, 
delivered from their mortal enemy, resume their 
strength, grow vigorous, and as if risen from the 
dead, flourish anew and bring forth fruits of merits 
for eternal life. 

Such is the omnipotence. of heavenly love, or the 
love of heavenly omnipotence. ‘* When the wicked 
man turneth away from his wickedness that he hath 
committed, and doeth that which is lawful and 
right, he shall save his soul alive. Repent, and 
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turn yourselves from all your transgressions; so 
iniquity shall not be your ruin,’’? says the Lord 
Almighty. And what means—‘ iniquity shall not 
be your ruin”’—but that the ruin which it made 
shall be repaired ? 

Thus, besides the thousand caresses which the 
Prodigal Son received from his father, he was re- 
established in all his privileges, and in all the graces, 
favours and dignities which he had lost. And 
Job, that innocent example of a penitent sinner, 
received at last “twice as much as he had before.”’ 2 
In truth, the most holy Council of Trent desires 
that we should encourage penitents who have re- 
turned to the sacred love of the Eternal God, by 
these words of the Apostle: Abound “in the work 
of the Lord, forasmuch as ye know that your labour 
is not in vain in the Lord:” ‘for God is not 
unrighteous to forget your work and labour of 
love, which ye have shewed toward His name.’’ 4 

God, then, does not forget the works of those 
who, having lost love by sin, recover it by peni- 
tence. Now God forgets works which have lost 
their merit and sanctity by sin, but He remembers 
them when they return to life and vigour by the 
presence of holy love. So much so, that as the 
faithful are rewarded for their good works, as well 
by the increase of grace and future glory as by the . 
actual enjoyment of eternal life, it is not necessary 
that they should never again relapse into sin, but it 
is enough, according to the sacred council, that they 
depart this life in the grace and love of God. 

God has promised eternal rewards to the works | 

1 Ezek. xviii. 27-30. 2 Job xlii. 10. 
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of a righteous man; ‘but when the righteous 
turneth away from his righteousness, and com- 
mitteth iniquity. . . . All his righteousness that 
he hath done shall not be mentioned.” 4 

But yet, if this poor fallen man afterwards rises 
and returns into God’s grace by penitence, God 
will no more remember his sin; and if He no 
more remembers His sin He will then remember 
his former good works, and the reward which He 
had promised them; because sin, which alone had 
blotted them out of the Divine Memory, is totally 
effaced, destroyed, annihilated. So then the justice 
of God obliges His mercy, or rather the mercy of 
God obliges His justice, to regard anew the former 
good works, as if He had never forgotten them: 
otherwise the holy penitent would never have dared 
to say to his Master: “ Restore unto me the joy 
of thy salvation, and uphold me with thy free 
spirit.’? 2 For, as you see, he not only demands a 
newness of heart and spirit, but he expects to have 
the joy given back to him, which sin had bereft 
him of. Now this joy is nothing but the *¢ wine ”’ of 
heavenly love, ‘that maketh glad the heart of man.’’8 

It is not with sin in this matter, as with works of 
charity. For the works of the righteous are not 
effaced, destroyed or annihilated by sin, but they 
_ are only forgotten: but the sin of the unrighteous 
is not only forgotten, but it is effaced, cleansed 
away, abolished and annihilated, by holy penitence. 
Wherefore, sins committed by the righteous do not 
cause sins once pardoned to live again, because they 
have been entirely annihilated ; but love returning 
to a penitent soul brings her former good works to 

1 Ezek. xviii. 24. DP sy Tt 1z * Pe. civ. 25; 
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life again, because they were not abolished but only 
forgotten. And this oblivion of the good works 
of the righteous, who have forsaken their justice 
and charity, consists in this, that they are unprofit- 
able to us so long as sin makes us incapable of 
eternal life, which is their fruit; and therefore, as 
soon as by the return of charity we are re-established 
in the rank of God’s children, and consequently 
made capable of immortal glory, God remembers 
our good works of old, and they again become 
fruitful. It were not reasonable that sin should 
have as much power against charity as charity has 
against sin: for sin proceeds from our weakness, 
and charity proceeds from God’s power. If sin 
abound”? in malice to ruin us, ‘* grace does much 
more abound’’! to restore us ; and God’s ‘‘mercy,”’ 
by which He blots out the sin, ‘‘ rejoiceth’’ con- 
tinually, and comes out gloriously triumphant 
‘‘against”’? the rigour of the ‘ judgment,” ? by 
which God had forgotten the good works which 
preceded the sin. 

Thus always, in the corporal cures which our 
Lord wrought by miracles, not only did He restore 
health, but He added new blessings, making the 
cure far excel the disease, so bountiful is He in His 
goodness towards man. 

When Nabuzardan destroyed Jerusalem, and 
Israel was led into captivity, the sacred fire of the 
altar was hidden in a well, where it was turned 
into mud; but when this mud was drawn out of 
the well and exposed to the sun, after the return 
from captivity, the dead fire kindled, and this mud 
was turned into flames.® 

1 Rom. v. 20, 2 James ii. 13. 32 Mac. i. 19, 
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When the just man becomes a slave to sin, all 
his good works are miserably forgotten and turned 
to mud ; but being delivered out of captivity, when 
by penitence he returns to the grace of divine love, 
his former good works are drawn from the wells of 
oblivion, and touched with the rays of heavenly 
mercy, they return to life and are converted into 
as clear flames as ever, to be replaced on the sacred 
altar of divine approbation, and to have their first 
dignity, their first price, and their first value. 


FIFTH BOOK 


OF THE TWO PRINCIPAL EXERCISES OF SACRED LOVE, 
WHICH CONSIST IN COMPLACENCY AND BENEVOLENCE 


CuHaprer I 


Of the sacred complacency of love ; and first of what 


it consists. 


. [ OVE. as we have said, is nothing else but the 

movement and outpouring of the heart 
towards good, by means of the complacency that 
we take in it: so that complacency is the great 
motive of love, as Jove is the great movement of 
complacency. Now this movement is practised 
towards God in this manner. We know by faith 
that the Divinity is an incomprehensible: abyss of 
all perfection, supremely infinite in excellence, and 
infinitely supreme in goodness. This truth, which 
faith teaches us, we consider attentively by medita- 
tion, beholding the immensity of goods which are 
in God, either altogether by assembling the perfec- 
tions, or in particular by considering His excel- 
lencies one after the other, as, for example, His 
all-power, His all-wisdom, His all-goodness, His 
Eternity, His Infinity. Now when we have our 
understanding to behold most attentively the great- 
ness of the goods that are in this divine object, it is 
impossible that our will should not be touched with 
complacency in this good: and then we use the 
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liberty and authority which we have over ourselves, 
provoking our own heart to redouble and strengthen 
its first complacency, by acts of approbation and 
rejoicing. “Oh!” then exclaims the devout 
‘soul, “how beautiful thou art, my beloved, how 
beautiful thou art! Thou art all desirable, yea 
thou art desire itself! ’’ This ts my beloved, and 
this is my friend, O daughters of Jerusalem O 
blessed be my God for ever, because He is so 
good! Ah! whether I die, or whether I live, too 
happy am I in knowing that my God is so rich in 
all goodness, His goodness so infinite, and His 
infinity so good!” 

Thus appreciating the good which we see in 
God, and rejoicing in it, we make the act of 
love which is called complacency. For we find 
infinitely more pleasure in the divine pleasure than 
in our own ; and it is this love which gave so much 
content to the Saints, when. they could recount the 
perfections of their well-beloved, and which caused 
them to<declare with so much delight that God 
was God. ‘Know ye,’ said they, “that the 
Lord He is God.” 2 O God! my God, thou 
art my God: I have “said unto the Lord, Thou 
art my Lord’’:* “God is the strength of my 
heart, and my portion for ever.” He is the God 
of our heart by this complacency, because by it 
our heart embraces Him, and makes Him its own. 
He is our inheritance, because by this act we enjoy 
the goods which are in God, and as from an 
inheritance we draw therefrom all kinds of pleasure 
and content. By means of this complacency we 
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eat and drink spiritually of the perfections of the 
Divinity, because we make them our own and draw 
them into our heart. A soul captivated by the 
loving complacency which she takes in contem- 
plating the Divinity, and in it an infinity of excel- 
lencies, draws into her heart the colours thereof, 
that is, the multitude of marvels and perfections 
which she contemplates, and makes them her own, 
by the pleasure that she takes in them. O God! 
what joy shall we have in heaven, Théotimus, 
when we shall see the Well-Beloved of our hearts 
as an infinite sea, whose only waters are perfection 
and goodness! ‘Then, like stags, long and sorely 
chased, putting their mouths to a clear and fresh 
stream, draw into themselves the freshness of its 
fair waters, so our hearts, after so many languors 
and desires reaching the mighty and living spring 
of the Divinity, will draw by their complacency all 
the perfections of the Well-Beloved, and will have 
the perfect fruition of them by the joy which they 
will take in them, replenishing themselves with 
His immortal delights; and in this way the dear 
Spouse will enter into us, to communicate His 
eternal joy to our soul, according as He Himself 
says, that if we keep the holy law of His love, He 
will come and make His abode with us.! Such is 
the sweet and noble robbery of love, which, without 
discolouring the Well-Beloved, colours itself with 
His colours; without disrobing Him, invests itself 
with His robes; without taking anything from 
Him, yet takes all that He has; and without 
impoverishing Him, is enriched with all His wealth ; 
as the air takes light, without lessening the original 
1 John xiv. 23. 
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brightness of the sun; and the mirror takes the 
grace of the countenance without diminishing that 
of him who looks into it. 

‘* Their abominations were according as they 
loved,” ! says the prophet, speaking of the wicked : 
so might one say of the good, that they are become 
lovely as the things that they have loved. Remark, 
I pray, the heart of Saint Claire of Montefalco ; 
it so delighted in Our Saviour’s Passion, and in 
meditating on the Most Holy Trinity, that it drew 
into itself all the marks of the Passion, and an 
admirable representation of the Trinity, being made 
like the things it loved. The love which the great 
apostle Saint Paul bore for the Life, Death and 
Passion of Our Lord was so great that it drew 
the very Life, Death and Passion of this Divine 
Saviour into His loving servant’s heart ; whose will 
was filled with it by love, his memory by meditation, 
and his understanding by contemplation. But by 
what channel or conduit did sweet Jesus come into 
the heart of Saint Paul? By the channel of com- 
placency, as he declares himself, when he says: 
« But God forbid that I should glory, save in the 
cross of Our Lord Jesus Christ.”?2 For if you 
mark well between glorying in a person and taking 
complacency in him and glorying or delighting in a 
thing, there is no difference, save that he who 
glories in a thing, to pleasure adds honour, honour 
not being without pleasure, although pleasure can 
be without honour. This soul, then, had such 
complacency, and felt itself so much honoured in 
the divine goodness which appears in the Life, 
Death and Passion of the Saviour, that he took no 

1 Hosea ix. 10. 2 Gal. vi. 14. 
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pleasure but in this honour. And it is this that 
made him say: ‘‘God forbid that I should glory 
save in the cross of Our Lord Jesus Christ ’’; as 
he also said that he lived not himself, but Jesus 
Christ lived in him.! 


Cuapter II 


That holy complacency gives our heart to God and 


makes us feel a perpetual desire in fruition. 


‘THE love which we bear to God springs from 
the first complacency that our heart feels on 
first perceiving the divine goodness, when it begins 
to tend towards it. Now when we increase and 
strengthen this first complacency by the means of 
the exercise of love, as we have explained in the 
preceding chapters, then we draw into our hearts 
the divine perfections, and enjoy the divine good- 
ness, by the delight that we take in it, practising 
the first part of the amorous contentment of love, 
expressed by the Sacred Spouse in these words: 
‘«¢ My beloved is mine.”’? But because this amorous 
complacency, being in us who have it, does not 
cease to be in God in Whom we have it, it gives us 
reciprocally to his divine goodness ; so that by this 
holy love of complacency we enjoy the goods 
which are in God as if they were ours. But because 
divine perfections are stronger than our spirit, 
entering into it, they possess it reciprocally; so that 
we not only say that God is ours by this com- 
placency, but also that we are His. 
Our hearts, being brought into the presence of 
divine goodness, and having drawn the perfections 


1 Gal. ii. 20, 2 Cant. ii. 16, 
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thereof by the complacency it takes in them, can 
truly say: God’s goodness is all mine, since I 
enjoy His excellencies, and as for me I am wholly 
His, since His delights possess me. 

~ Now in this complacency we so thoroughly 
satiate our soul with perfect contentment that it 
makes us desire all the more to be satiated; and 
relishing divine goodness we desire yet more to 
relish it; while satiating ourselves we would still 
eat, as whilst eating we feel ourselves satisfied. 
The chief of the apostles having said, in his first 
epistle, that the ancient prophets had manifested 
the graces which ought to abound amongst chris- 
tians, and amongst other things Our Lord’s Passion 
and the glory which was to follow it (as well by 
the resurrection of His body as by the exaltation 
of His name), in the end concludes that even the 
angels desire to behold the mysteries of the redemp- 
tion in this divine Saviour ; ‘* which things,” says he, 
“‘the angels desire to look into.”?! But how then 
can this be understood, that the angels, who see 
the Redeemer, and in Him all the mysteries of 
our salvation, do yet, nevertheless, desire to see 
Him? Théotimus, it is true, they see him con- 
tinually, but with a view so agreeable and delightful 
that the complacency they take in it satiates them 
without removing their satiety, their desire, and 
makes them desire without removing their satiety : 
the enjoyment is not lessened by desire, but per- 
fected, as their desire is not stifled, but intensified 
by enjoyment. ‘The enjoyment of a thing which 
always gives content never lessens, but is ever 
renewed and flourishes incessantly: it is always 

4; Peter i; 12. 
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agreeable, always desirable. ‘I‘he perpetual con- 
tentment of heavenly lovers produces a desire 
perpetually content, as their continual desire begets 
in them a contentment perpetually desired.! 

Finite good, when giving the enjoyment, ends 
the desire, and, in giving the desire, takes away the 
enjoyment, being unable to be at the same time 
possessed and desired. But infinite good makes 
desire reign in possession, and possession in desire, 
finding a way to satiate the desire by its holy 
presence, and at the same time to make it live by 
the greatness of its excellence, which nourishes in 
all those who possess it a desire always content 
_and a content always desirous. 

We always seek him whom we always love, 
says the great Saint Augustine; love seeks that 
which it has found, not merely to have it, but to 
have it for ever. Finally, Théotimus, the soul 
which is in the exercise of the love of complacency 
cries continually in her sacred silence: It suffices 
for me that God is God, that His goodness is 
infinite, that His perfection is immense: whether 
I die or whether I live matters little to me, since 
my Well-Beloved lives eternally an all-triumphant 
life; even death cannot trouble a heart which 
knows that its sovereign love is living. It is 
enough for the soul that loves that he whom it 
loves more than itself is replenished with eternal 
happiness, seeing that it lives more in him whom 
it loves than in him whom it animates; yea, that 
it lives not in itself, but its well-beloved lives in it. 

1 The reference in St Peter is, however, probably to the 


Angels’ desire to know the Mysteries arising out of the 
Incarnation. Cf. Eph. iii. 10, 11. 
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Cuaprer III 
-Of the loving compassion by which the complacency of 


love is still better declared, and how it is exercised 


in the Passion of our Lord. 


OMPASSION, condolence, commiseration, or 
pity, are only other words for the affection 
which makes us share in the suffering and sorrow of 
those whom we love, drawing the misery which they 
suffer into our hearts, whence it 1s called miseri- 
corde, which means, ‘‘ miserie, de cceur,’’ as com- 
placency draws into the lover’s heart the pleasure 
and contentment of the thing loved. Now it is 
love which works both effects, by the virtue it has 
of uniting the heart that it loves to that which is 
loved, thus making the goods and evils of friends 
common; and what happens with compassion clearly 
illustrates what regards complacency. 

Compassion takes its greatness from the love 
which produces it. Thus the condolence of 
mothers in the afflictions of an only child is great, 
as Holy Scripture often testifies. But especially 
consider how love draws all the pains, torments, 
toils, sufferings, griefs, wounds, passion, cross, 
and very death of Our Redeemer, into His most 
Holy Mother’s heart. Alas! the same nails that 
crucified the body of this Divine Child crucified 
also the heart of His mother; the same thorns 
which pierced her Lord struck through the heart 
of this most loving mother; she endured the same 
miseries as her Son by commiseration ; the same pains 
by condolence, the same passions by compassion ; 
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and, in short, the sword of death which transpierced 
the body of this most Beloved Son pierced even 
through the heart of this most sweet mother, 
whence she might well have said: “A bundle of 
myrrh is my well-beloved unto me.” ! 

When I see my Saviour on the Mount of Olives 
with His ‘soul exceeding sorrowful, even unto 
death,”? 2—-Ah! Lord Jesus, I exclaim, what can 
have brought the sorrows of death unto the Soul of 
Life, save love, which, exciting commiseration, draw 
thereby our miseries into Thy Sovereign Heart ? 
Now a devout soul, seeing this abyss of weariness 
and distress in this Divine Lover, how can she 
remain without a holy, loving sorrow? But con- 
sidering, besides, that all the afflictions of her well- 
beloved do not proceed from any imperfection or 
weakness of strength, but from the greatness of His 
most dear love, she can only melt away with a holy 
sorrowful love. For how could a soul, loving 
her adorable master, behold Him whom she loves 
more than life suffer such torments without swoon- 
ing away, and becoming wan and wasted with grief? 
But because the pains of him I love come from his 
love, in what measure they afflict me by compas- 
sion, they delight me by complacency. For how 
could my soul help feeling an extreme content 
to see herself so loved by her heavenly Spouse? It 
is impossible to put into words, Théotimus, how 
much the Saviour longs to enter into our souls by 
this love of sorrowing complacency. 


YCant. i. 12. 2Matt. xxvi. 38. 
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Cuaptrer LV 


Of the love of Benevolence which we exercise towards 


Our Saviour by way of desire. 


N the love which God exercises towards us He 
always begins by benevolence, willing and 
making all the good that is in us, in which He 
afterwards takes complacency. He made David 
according to His heart by benevolence, then He 
found him according to His heart by complacency. 
He first created the Universe for man, and man in 
the Universe, giving to each thing such a measure 
of goodness as was required for it, out of his pure 
benevolence ; then He approved i all that He had 
done, finding that all was very good, and by com- 
placency rested in His work. 

But our love towards God, on the contrary, 
begins from the complacency which we have in the 
Sovereign goodness and infinite perfection which 
we know is in the Divinity, which brings us to the 
exercise of benevolence; and as the complacency 
that God takes in His creatures is nothing else 
than a continuation of his benevolence towards 
them, so the benevolence that we bear towards 
God is nothing else than an approbation of and 
perseverance in the complacency we have in Him. 
Now this love of benevolence towards God is 
practised in this way. We cannot desire with true 
desire any good to God, because His goodness is 
infinitely more perfect than we can know either 
how to wish or think of. Desire is only of future 
good, and no good is future to God, since all good 
is so present to Him, that the presence of good in 
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His Divine Majesty is nothing else but Divinity 
itself. Not being able, then, to make any absolute 
desire for God, we make imaginary and conditional 
ones in this manner: I have said unto the Lord, 
Thou art my God, who being full of Thine infinite 
goodness, hast no need of my good, nor of any- 
thing whatever ;! but if, by imagining an impossi- 
bility, I could think that Thou hadst need of 
anything, I would never cease to wish it Thee, at 
the price of my life, of my being, and of all that is 
in the world. But if, being what Thou art, and 
what Thou canst never cease to be, it were pos- 
sible that Thou couldst receive any increase of good 
-—O, my God! what a desire I should have, that 
Thou shouldst have it! Then, O Eternal Lord! 
I would desire to see my heart converted into a 
wish, and my life into a sigh, to desire for Thee 
this good. Ah! yet would I not for all this, O 
Thou sacred Well-Beloved of my soul, desire 
to be able to wish any good to Thy Majesty; but » 
I delight with all my heart in the supreme degree 
of goodness that Thou hast, to which nothing can 
be added either by desire or thought. But if such 
a desire were possible, O Infinite Divinity, O 
Divine Infinity! my soul would wish to be that 
desire and nothing else, so intensely would she be 
desirous to desire for Thee that which she is 
infinitely pleased that she cannot desire. Since her 
powerlessness to make this desire proceeds from the 
Infinite Infinity of Thy perfection, which far sur- 
passes all desire and all thought. Ah! how dearly 
I love the impossibility of being able to desire ‘Thee 
any good, O my God! since it comes from the 
BPs, Xviby,2. 
K 
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incomprehensible immensity of Thine abundance, 
which is so supremely infinite, that if there were 
an infinite desire it would be infinitely satiated by 
the infinity of Thy goodness, which would convert 
‘it into an infinite complacency. ‘This desire, then, 
by imagination of impossible things, may sometimes 
be profitably practised amidst great and extraordinary 
feelings and fervours. We are told that the great 
Saint Augustine often made such, pouring out from 
excess of love these words: “Ah! Lord, I am 
Augustine, and Thou art God, but still, if that which 
neither is or can be, were, that I were God, and 
Thou Augustine, I would, in changing my condition 
with Thee, become Augustine to the end that 
thou mightest be God!” 

It is yet another kind of benevolence towards 
God, when feeling that we cannot exalt Him in 
Himself, we desire to exalt Him in ourselves— 
that is, to increase ever more and more the com- 
placency we take in His goodness. And then, my 
Théotimus, we do not desire complacency for the 
pleasure it gives us, but simply because this pleasure 
is in God. For as we do not desire the compassion 
for the pain it brings to our hearts, but because this 
pain unites and associates us to our well-beloved, 
who is in pain; so we do not love complacency 
because it brings us pleasure, but because this plea- 
sure is taken in union with the pleasure and good 
which 1s in God, to be more united to which we 
would desire to exercise a complacency infinitely 
greater, in imitation of the Most Holy Queen and 
Mother of Love, whose sacred soul continually 
magnified and exalted God.! And that it might 

1 Luke i. 46. 
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be known that this magnifying was made by the 
complacency which she took in divine goodness. 
She declares, ‘*My spirit hath rejoiced in God 
my Saviour.”’! 


CuHapter V 


How the desire to exalt and magnify God separates us 
from inferior pleasures, and makes us attentive to 
the divine perfections. 


HE love, then, of benevolence causes in us a 
desire more and more to increase the com- 
placency which we take in Divine Goodness; and 
to effect this increase, the soul carefully separates 
herself from all other pleasure, that she may exercise 
herself more entirely to taking pleasure in God. A 
religious man asked the Devout Brother Giles, one 
of the first and holiest companions of Saint Francis, 
what could he do that would be most agreeable 
to God; and he answered, by singing, ‘‘ One to 
one, One to one!”’ which he afterwards explained, 
saying, ** Always give your whole soul which is 
one to God Who is One.” The soul pours itself 
out by pleasures, and the diversity of these dissipates 
it, and prevents it from being able to apply itself 
attentively to the pleasure which it ought to take 
in God. He who has real love has almost no 
pleasure save in the object of his love. Thus, all 
things seemed as dung and dirt to the glorious Saint 
Paul, in comparison with his Saviour. 


1 Luke i. 47. 
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Cuarter VI 


How holy benevolence produces the praise of the 
Divine Well-Beloved. 


Ate’ RDING to us, honour is held to be one 

of the greatest effects of our benevolence 
towards others, and by it we not only do not imply 
any indigence in those we honour, but rather protest 
that they abound in excellence ; we, therefore, em- 
ploy this kind of benevolence towards God, Who not 
only approves it, but exacts it, as suitable to our 
condition, and so proper to testify respectful love 
we owe Him, that He has ordained we should 
render and refer all honour and glory unto Him. 
Thus, then, the soul who has taken a great com- 
placency in God’s perfection, seeing that she cannot 
wjsh Him any increase of goodness, because He 
has infinitely more than she can either desire or 
even imagine, can desire at least that His name 
may be blessed, exalted, praised, honoured, and 
adored more and more. And, beginning with her 
own heart, she ceases not to provoke it to this holy 
exercise; and, like a sacred bee, flies hither and 
thither amongst the flowers of the divine works and 
excellencies, gathering from them a sweet variety of 
complacencies, from which she makes and composes 
the heavenly honey of benedictions, praises, and 
honourable confessions, by which, so far as she is 
able, she magnifies and glorifies the name of her 
well-beloved ; in imitation of the great Psalmist, 
who, having gone round, and as it were traversed 
in spirit the wonders of divine goodness, immolated 
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on the altar of his heart the mystic victim of the 
utterances of his voice by canticles and psalms of 
admiration and benediction: ‘* And now shall mine 
head be lifted up above mine enemies round about 
me: therefore will I offer in his tabernacle sacrifices 
of joy: I will sing, yea, I will sing praises unto the 
Lord.’’ 1 

But, Théotimus, this desire of praising God, 
which holy benevolence excites in our hearts, is 
insatiable; for the soul that is touched with it 
would wish to have infinite praises to bestow on 
her Well-Beloved, because she sees that His per- 
fections are more than infinite; so that finding 
herself very far short of being able to satisfy her 
desire, she makes extreme efforts of affection to 
praise, at least in some measure, this goodness so 
worthy of praise; and these efforts of benevolence 
are marvellously increased by complacency; for, 
in proportion as the soul finds God good, tasting 
more and more of His sweetness, and taking com- 
placency in His infinite beauty, she would also 
raise higher the praises and benedictions she gives 
Him. Now, in proportion also, as the soul grows 
warm in praising the incomprehensible sweetness of 
her God, she enlarges and dilates the complacency 
she takes in Him, and by this enlargement she 
more and more strongly excites herself to His 
praise. So that the affection of complacency and 
that of praise, by these reciprocal movements and 
mutual inclinations, advance one another with great 
and continual increase. 

So nightingales, according to Pliny, are so 
delighted with their songs, that by reason of this 

1 Ps, xxvi. 6. 
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complacency, for fifteen days and nights they never 
cease warbling, forcing themselves to sing better in 
emulous striving with one another; so that when 
they sing the best, they feel a greater complacency 
therein, and this increase of complacency makes 
them force themselves to greater efforts of trilling, 
so augmenting their complacency by their song, and 
their song by their complacency, that it is often 
found they die and their throats burst with the 
rapture of their song. Birds worthy of the beautiful 
name of Philomel, since they die thus, of and for 
the love of their melody ! 

O God! my Théotimus, how ardently a soul, 
pressed with affection to praise her God, feels 
a pain most delicious, and a delight most painful, 
when after a thousand efforts of praise she just falls 
short! Alas! this poor nightingale would wish to 
raise its notes ever higher, and to perfect its melody, 
the better to sing the praises of its well-beloved. 
In proportion as it praises, so does it delight in 
praising, and in proportion as it delights in praising, 
it is CAE EH at not being able to praise better ; 
yet to find what content it can in this passion, it 
makes all sorts of efforts, and in the midst of them 
faints and fails, as it happened to the most glorious 
Saint Francis, who amidst the delight that he took 
in praising God and singing his canticles of love, 
shed abundance of tears, and often let fall, through 
weakness, whatever at the time he might be holding 
in his hands ; remaining quite exhausted, and often 
losing respiration through the effort of aspiration 
after the praises of Him whom he could never praise 
enough. 

Remark one of the most significant chants setting 
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forth the greatness of God which runs thus: ‘ Bless 
the Lord, O my soul: and all that is within me, 
bless His holy name.” 1 

For is it not as though he had said: my soul, 
my spirit, my thoughts and all the faculties that 
are collected within me, are as organ-pipes? O let 
all these for ever bless the name and sing the 
praises of my God! ‘TI will bless the Lord at 
all times; His praise shall continually be in my 
mouth. My soul shall make her boast in the Lord ; 
the humble shall hear thereof and be glad.”’ ? 


Cuaptrer VII 


How benevolence makes us call all creatures to the 


praise of God. 


HE heart that is seized and urged by the 
desire of praising the Divine Goodness more 

than is possible after many efforts goes often out of 
itself to invite all creatures to help it in its design ; 
as we read about the three children doing in the 
furnace, in that admirable canticle of benedictions,? 
by which they excite all that is in heaven, on the 
earth and under the earth, to render thanks to the 
Eternal God, in praising and blessing Him supremely. 
Thus the glorious Psalmist, quite mastered by the 
holy passion which moves him to praise God, 
goes without order, leaping from heaven to earth 
and from earth to heaven, invoking angels, fish, 
mountains, waters, dragons, birds, serpents, fire, 
hail, mists, assembling by his desires all creatures, 
so that all may agree together in piously magnifying 

MPs, citi. 1) 2 Ps.’ xxxiv. 1, 2. & Dan. \iii.: 7. 
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their Creator, some in their own persons celebrating 
the Divine praises, others affording subject for 
praise, by the wonders of their different properties, 
which manifest the greatness of their Maker; so 
that this divine royal Psalmist, having composed a 
great number of psalms with this inscription— 
«¢Praise God,’’ after having discoursed to all 
creatures giving them holy invitations to bless the 
Divine Majesty, and gone over a great variety of 
means and instruments proper to the celebration of 
the praises of this Eternal Goodness, at last, as 
though falling down through lack of breath, he 
concludes all his sacred song with this ejaculation : 
‘‘ Let everything that hath breath praise the Lord; 
that is, let everything that has life neither live nor 
breathe but to bless the Creator, according to the in- 
vitation he had given elsewhere.’’! ‘*O magnify the 
Lord with me, and let us exalt His name together.”’ 2 

So the great Saint Francis sang the canticle of 
the sun, and a hundred other excellent benedictions, 
to invoke all creatures to come and help his heart, 
fainting for want of not being able to satisfy himself 
in the praises of the dear Saviour of his soul. 
Complacency draws the Divine sweetnesses into her 
heart, with which it is so ardently filled that it is 
overcharged. But the love of benevolence makes 
our heart come out of itself and exhale itself with 
vapours of delicious perfumes, that is with all sorts 
of holy praises: and yet, not being able to produce 
as many as it would desire: “Oh,” it says, “let 
all creatures come and contribute the flowers of 
their benedictions, of their good actions, honours 
and adorations, so that on every side we may smell 

Lipsy cl..6. 2 Pa. axxxipans 
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odours poured out to the glory of Him whose infinite 
sweetness surpasses all honour, and whom we can 
never really worthily magnify.”’ It is this divine 
passion which brings forth so many discourses, sends 
through all dangers a Xavier, a Berzée, an Anthony, 
that multitude of Jesuits, Capuchins, and other 
religious and ecclesiastics of all kinds, to the Indies, 
to Japan, to Maranon,! that the sacred name of 
Jesus may be known, recognised, and adored 
amongst these great people. It is this holy passion 
which causes so many pious books to be written, so 
many churches, altars and religious houses to be 
founded, and, in short, which makes so many ser- 
_vants of God watch, labour and die amid the flames 
of zeal which consume and devour them. 


Cuaprer VIII 


How the desire to praise God makes us aspire to 
Ffeaven. 


HE amorous soul, seeing that she cannot satiate 

the desire she has to praise her well-beloved, 
whilst she is living in the miseries of this world, 
and knowing that the praises which are given in 
heaven to the Divine Goodness are sung to an 
incomparably more delightful air--O God! she 
says, how worthy of praise are those praises which 
are poured forth by the blessed spirits before the 
throne of my heavenly King: how blessed are 
their blessings! O what happiness to hear this 
melody of the most holy Eternity in which by the 
sweetest encounter of dissimilar voices and various 


1 Maranon is the name given by the Spaniards to the 
Amazon. 
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tones are made those admirable accords (all the 
parts mingling together by a continual sequence and 
marvellous linking of progressive movements), which 
are heard on all side resounding with perpetual 
“$6 Alleluias ! ”’ 

Voices which for their loudness are compared to 
thunder, to trumpets, to the noise of the waves of a 
troubled sea ;1 but voices which from their incom- 
parable softness and sweetness are compared to the - 
melody of harps, delicately and delightfully touched 
by a master hand; and voices which all unite in 
singing the joyful Paschal canticle: ‘Alleluia, 
praise God, amen, praise God.”’ For know, 
Théotimus, that a voice goes out from the divine 
throne, which ceases not to cry to the happy 
inhabitants of the glorious, heavenly Jerusalem: 
‘‘ Praise our God, all ye His servants, and ye 
that fear Him, both small and great’? :? at which 
all this innumerable multitude of saints—the choirs 
of angels, and the choirs of assembled men—reply, 
singing with all their strength, “ Alleluia, praise 
God.”? But what is this admirable voice which 
proceeding from the divine throne entones the 
Alleluias of the elect, save most holy complacency, 
which being received into the heart makes them 
feel the sweetness of the divine perfections, where- 
upon a loving benevolence, the living spring of 
sacred praises, is bred in them? So that com- 
placency proceeding from the throne intimates to 
the blessed the greatness of God, and benevolence 
excites them to pour out in their turn, before the 
throne, the perfumes of praise. Wherefore, by 
way of answer, they eternally sing ‘¢ Alleluia,” 

1 Rev. xiv. 2. 2 Rev. /xix,-f: 
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that is praise God. Complacency comes from the 
Throne into the heart, and benevolence goes from 
the heart to the Throne. 

O how delightful is this temple where all resounds 
with praise! O what content have those who live 
in this sacred dwelling, where so many heavenly 
philomels and nightingales sing with this holy con- 
tention of love, canticles of eternal sweetness ! 

The heart, then, that in this world can neither 
sing nor hear the divine praises to its liking, enters 
into unutterable desires to be delivered from the 
bonds of this life to pass to the other, where the 
heavenly well-beloved is so perfectly praised; and 
these desires having thus taken possession of the 
heart, sometimes become so strong and urgent in the 
breast of sacred lovers, that banishing all other 
desires, they cause disgust of all earthly things and 
make the soul quite faint and sick with love: yea, 
even sometimes this holy passion so gets the upper 
hand that, when God permits it, one dies of it. So 
that glorious and seraphic lover, Saint Francis, 
having long been torn by this strong affection for 
praising God, in the end, in his last years, after he 
had had the assurance, by a special revelation, of 
his eternal salvation, could not contain his joy, but 
wasted daily, as if his life and his soul had burned 
away like incense, upon the fire of the ardent desires 
which he had to see his Master, to praise Him in- 
cessantly : so that these ardours taking every day a 
fresh increase, his soul left his body by a passionate 
movement that he made towards heaven; for divine 
providence willed that he should die in pronouncing 
these sacred words: ‘ Bring my soul out of prison, 
that I may praise Thy name; the righteous shall 
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compass me about, for Thou shalt deal bountifully 
with me.’” 1 

Behold, Théotimus, I beseech you, this soul, 
_who, like a heavenly nightingale confined in the 
cage of his body in which he cannot sing as he 
desires the benedictions of his eternal love, knows 
that he could better trill and practise his beautiful 
warbling if he could gain the air to enjoy his liberty 
and the society of other philomels, amongst the gay 
and flowery hills of the blessed land. Wherefore 
he exclaims: Alas! O Lord of my life, ah! by 
Thy most sweet goodness, deliver me, poor creature 
that I am, from the cage of my body, free me from 
this little prison, so that, released from this bondage, 
I may fly to where my dear companions wait for me 
above in heaven, to make me one of their choirs, 
and surround me by their joy. ‘There, Lord, 
joining my voice to theirs, with them will I make 
a sweet harmony of delicious airs and words, 
singing of, blessing and praising, Thy mercy. 

This admirable saint, like an orator who would 
end and conclude all he has said by some short 
sentence, put this happy ending to all his wishes 
and desires whereof these last words are an abridg- 
ment; words to which he so firmly attached his 
soul, that while breathing them he breathed his last. 
My God, 'Théotimus, what a sweet and dear death 
was this! a happily loving death, a holily mortal 
love. 


IP Sexi os 
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Cuaptrer IX 


How we practise the love of benevolence in the praises 
which our Redeemer and His mother give to God. — 


W E mount, then, in this holy exercise step by 

step, by the creatures that we invite to 
praise God, passing from the insensible to the 
reasonable and intellectual, and from the Church 
militant to the Church triumphant, where we rise 
through the angels and the saints, till above them 
all we have found the most blessed Virgin, who, 
with a matchless air, praises and magnifies the 
Divinity more highly, holily and delightfully than 
all other creatures together can ever do. 

Two years ago, when I was at Milan, whither 
the veneration of the recent memory of the great 
Archbishop Saint Charles had drawn me, with 
some of our clergy, we heard in different churches 
many sorts of music; but in a convent we heard a 
nun whose voice was so perfectly delightful that she 
alone created an impression on our minds incom- 
parable, sweeter than all the rest together, who, 
although excellent, yet only seemed to serve to 
bring out and give perfection and grace to this 
unique voice. 

So, Théotimus, amongst all the choirs of men and 
of angels, the clear voice of the most Blessed Virgin 
is heard above all the rest, giving more praise to God 
than all other creatures. And, indeed, the King of 
heaven invites her in a particular manner to sing : 
*‘ Let me see thy face,”’ says He, my well-beloved, 
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<<let me hear thy voice: for sweet is thy voice, and 
thy countenance is comely.” ! 

But these praises which this mother of honour 
and of fair love, together with all other creatures, 
' gives to the Divinity, though excellent and admir- 
able, are yet so infinitely inferior. to the infinite 
merit of God’s goodness that they bear no propor- 
tion to it; and therefore, although they greatly 
please the benevolence, which the loving heart 
has for its well-beloved, yet they do not satiate 
It. 

Wherefore it advances and invites the Saviour to 
praise and glorify His Eternal Father with all the 
benedictions that a Son’s love can furnish Him 
with. And then, Théotimus, the spirit arrives at 
a place of silence, for we can no longer do aught 
but wonder and admire. O what a canticle is this 
of the Son to His Father! O how fair is this 
dear well-beloved amongst all the children of 
men! O how sweet is His voice, as though pro- 
ceeding from lips upon which the fulness of grace 
is poured! All the others are perfumed, but He 
is perfume itself; all the others are embalmed, but 
He is balm poured out; the Eternal Father 
receives the praises of others, as scents from par- 
ticular flowers, but perceiving the odour of the 
praises, which the Saviour gives Him, doubtless 
He exclaims: ‘‘See, the smell”? of the praises of 
‘‘my Son is as the smell of a field which the Lord 
hath blessed! ’?? Yes, my dear Théotimus, all the 
benediction which the Church militant and trium- 
phant give to God are angelic and human benedic- 
tions; for, although they are addressed to the 

; 1 Cant. ii, 14. 2 Gen. xxvii. 27. 
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Creator, yet they proceed from the creature ; but 
those of the Son are divine, for they not only tend 
to God, as the others, but they come from God; 
for the Redeemer being true God, they are divine, 
not only as to their end but also as to their origin ; 
divine, because they tend to God; divine, because 
they proceed from God. 

God provokes the soul, and gives the grace 
required for the production of other praises; but 
the praises of the Redeemer, who is God, Him- 
self produces them, and therefore they are in- 
finite. 

He who, in the morning, having heard for 
some time in the neighbouring woods the sweet 
warbling of a great number of finches, linnets, gold- 
finches, and such like small birds, should in the 
end hear a master nightingale who in_ perfect 
melody would fill the air and ear with his admir- 
able voice, undoubtedly he would prefer this one 
woodland singer before the whole flock of the 
others. So, after having heard all the praises 
which so many different sorts of creatures vie with 
each other in rendering unanimously to their 
Creator, when at length we listen to the praise our 
Saviour gives, we find in it a certain infinity of 
merit, of worth, and sweetness which surpasses all 
the hope and expectation of the heart; and then 
the soul, as though awakened from a deep sleep, is 
instantly ravished by the extreme sweetness of this 
melody. Ah! I hear it. Oh! the voice, the 
voice of my well-beloved! ‘The Queen-voice of 
all voices, a voice compared to which all other 
voices are but a dumb and gloomy silence. See 
how this dear friend springs forward. See how 
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“¢ He comes leaping upon the mountains, skipping 
upon the hills.”’1 His voice is heard above the 
seraphim, and all other creatures. His eyes pene- 
trate more than any other the beauty of the sacred 
“object which He desires to praise. He loves the 
melody and praise of His Father more than all 
others do; wherefore He takes His Father’s praises 
and benedictions in a strain above them all. Ah! 
behold Him, this divine love of the Well-Beloved, 
how He stands behind the wall of His humanity. 
Do you see that He makes Himself to be seen, 
through the wounds of His body, and the opening 
in His side, as though *‘ He looketh forth at the 
windows, showing Himself through the lattice.’’ ? 
Yes, certainly, Théotimus, divine love, seated upon 
our Saviour’s heart, as upon a royal throne, 
beholds by the cleft of His pierced side all the 
hearts of the children of men. For this Heart 
being the King of hearts keeps its eyes ever fixed 
on all other hearts. But as those who look 
through a lattice see others clearly, while only half 
seen themselves, so the divine love of this Heart, 
or rather this Heart of divine love, always clearly 
sees our hearts and regards them with eyes of love ; 
but we do not see Him, we only half see Him. 
For, O God! if we were to see Him as He is, we 
should die of love for Him, since we are mortal ; 
as He Himself died for us while He was mortal, 
and as He would die again if He were not 
immortal. O if we could only hear this divine 
Heart, when It sings with a voice of such infinite - 
sweetness the canticle of praise to the Divinity! 
What joy would be ours, Théotimus, what efforts 
1 Cant. ii. 8. 2 Ibid. ii. g. 
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our hearts would make to spring up to heaven, that 
we might always hear it ! 

And truly this dear Friend of our hearts excites 
us to it: “ Arise, make haste,’’ says He, ‘come out 
of thyself, and take thy flight towards Me, soul 
bought back by Me, for that heavenly abode, 
where all is joy, and where nought is heard but 
praises and benedictions. All is flowers there, all 
is sweetness and perfume; and to see Me more 
clearly come to the same windows by which I see 
thee; come and behold My Heart through the 
clefts of the opening in My side, which was made, 
when my body, like a house reduced to ruins, was 
so cruelly broken on the tree of the Cross: come, 
and show Me thy face. Ah! I see it now with- 
out thou showing it, but then I shall see it, and 
thou shalt show it Me, because thou shalt see that 
I see thee: let thy voice sound in My ears, for I 
would join it with Mine: so shall thy face be 
beautiful, and thy voice very sweet.” 

O what a delight will be in our hearts when our 
voices being united and mingled with our Saviour’s 
we shall share in the infinite sweetness of the praises 
which this well-beloved Son gives to His eternal 
Father. 


CHapTreR X 


Of the sovereign praise which God gives unto Himself, 


and of how we exercise benevolence in tt. 


LL our Saviour’s human actions are of infinite 
value and merit, on account of the Person 

who produces them, who is the same God with the 
Father and the Holy Spirit. But yet they are not 


L 
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infinite by nature and essence. For as being in a 
chamber we do not receive light according to the 
greatness of the brightness of the sun which gives 
it, but according to the greatness of the window by 
-which it is communicated; in the same way our 
Saviour’s human actions are not infinite, although 
they are of infinite value; yet seeing that they are 
performed by a Divine Person they are not, how- 
ever, done according to the extent of His infinity, 
but according to the finite greatness of His humanity, 
by which He does them. So that as the human 
actions of our sweet Saviour are infinite in com- 
parison with ours, so are they only finite in com- 
parison with the essential infinity of the Divinity ; 
they are of infinite value, estimation and dignity, 
because they proceed from a person who is God, 
but they are of finite essence and nature, because 
God does them according to His human nature and 
substance, which is finite. The praises then given 
by our Saviour as man, not being in all points 
infinite, cannot fully correspond to the infinite 
greatness of the Divinity to whom they are 
directed. Wherefore after the first ravishment of 
admiration which seizes us when we meet with a 
praise so glorious as is that which our Saviour gives 
to His Father, we fail not to recognise that the 
Divinity is still more infinitely deserving of praise 
that it cannot be praised either by all creatures nor 
even by the humanity of the eternal Son. Théo- 
timus, in proportion as we rise by benevolence 
_ towards the Divinity to intone and hear His praises, 
we see that He is ever above all praise; and 
finally, we learn that He cannot be praised accord- 
ing to His merit, save by Himself, who alone can 
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worthily equal His sovereign goodness by sovereign 
praise. Hereupon we exclaim, “ Glory be to the 
Father, and to the Son, and to the Holy Ghost.’’ 
And that we may all know that it is not the glory 
of created praises which we wish God by these 
ejaculations, but the essential and eternal glory that 
He has in Himself, by Himself, of Himself, and 
which is Himself, we add, ‘*As it was in the 
beginning, is now, and ever shall be, world without 
end. Amen.’? As though we expressed a wish 
that God should be glorified for ever with the 
glory which He had before all creatures in His 
infinite eternity and eternal infinity. For this we 
add the verse of the ‘‘ gloria’’ to every psalm and 
 canticle, according to the ancient custom of the 
Eastern Church, which the great Saint Jerome 
begged Pope Saint Damasus to institute here in 
the Western, to protest that all human and angelic 
praises are too low to praise worthily the divine 
goodness; it must itself be its own glory, praise 
and benediction. O God, what complacency, what 
joy to the soul who loves to see her desire satisfied, 
in seeing her Well-Beloved infinitely praise, bless, 
and magnify Himself! But out of this com- 
placency is born a new desire to praise, for the 
heart would gladly praise this so worthy a praise 
given to God by Himself, thanking Him pro- 
foundly for it, and calling again all things to her 
assistance to join with her in glorifying the glory 
of God, to bless His infinite benediction, and to 
praise Fis eternal praise; so that by this return 
and repetition of praises upon praises she engages 
herself by complacency and benevolence in a most 
happy labyrinth of love, being quite lost in this 
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immense sweetness, praising supremely the Divinity, 
in that it cannot be sufficiently praised but by itself. 
And though in the beginning the loving soul might 
have had some sort of wish of being able to praise 
’God sufficiently, yet so it is that reflecting upon 
herself again she protests that she would not wish 
to have power to praise Him sufficiently, but 
remains in a most humble complacency to perceive 
that the divine goodness is infinitely praiseworthy, 
that it cannot be sufficiently praised, but by its own 
infinity alone. 

And on this subject the soul, Jost in admiration, 
sings the song of sacred silence: ‘* Praise waiteth 
for thee, O God, in Sion; and unto thee shall the 
vow be performed.’ 4 

For thus the Seraphims of Isaiah, adoring and 
praising God, veil their faces and their feet, con- 
fessing therein that they are not sufficiently good to 
contemplate or serve Him properly ; for our feet, 
by which we move, represent service ; but still they 
fly with two wings by the continual movement of 
complacency and benevolence, their love reposing 
in this sweet unrest. 

Man’s heart is never so disquieted, as when the 
motion by which it continually opens and shuts 
itself is hindered from movement, and never so at 
rest as when it has free motion; so that the heart’s 
quiet consists in its motion. Now it is the same 
thing with the Seraphim’s love, and with the love 
of all seraphic men; for it has its repose in its 
continual movement of complacency by which it 
draws God into itself, as if shutting itself, and in 
its benevolence, by which it opens itself and throws 

IPs. lxveir. 
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itself entirely into God. This love, then, would 
long to see the wonders of the divine goodness of 
God, but it spreads the wings of this desire over its 
face, confessing that it cannot succeed in this. It 
would also long to perform some worthy service, 
but it folds this desire over its feet, owning that it 
has not the power to perform it; and there only 
remains to it the two wings of complacency and 
benevolence, by which it flies and darts towards 


God. 


END OF FIFTH BOOK. 


SIXTH BOOK 


OF THE EXERCISES OF HOLY LOVE IN PRAYER 


Cuaprer I 


A description of mystical theology which is nothing 
else but prayer. 


WE have two principal exercises of our love 

towards God, the one affective, the other 
effective, or as Saint Bernard calls it, active; by 
the former we affect or love God, and that which he 
loves: by the latter we serve God, and do what He 
ordains; the former joins us to God’s goodness, 
the latter makes us execute His will: the one fills 
us with complacency, benevolence, yearnings, de- 
sires, aspirations and spiritual ardours, uniting our 
spirit with God’s: the other instills into us solid 
resolution, the firmness of courage, and the inviol- 
able obedience requisite to effect the ordinances of 
God’s will, and to suffer, approve, accept and 
embrace all that comes from His good pleasure: 
the one makes us pleased in God, the other makes 
us please God: by the one we conceive, by the 
other we produce: by the one we place God upon 
our heart, as a standard of love, around which all 
our affections are ranged ; by the other we *¢ place ”’ 
Him “upon” our ‘arm,’?! as a sword of love, 
whereby we affect all the exploits of virtue. 

1 Cant. viii. 6, 
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Now the first exercise consists principally in 
prayer. 

We do not here employ the word prayer 
(oraison) only as a petition (priére) or demand 
for some good, poured out by the faithful before 
God, as Saint Basil calls it; but, as Saint Bona- 
venture does, when he says that prayer, generally 
speaking, comprehends all the acts of contempla- 
tion; or as Saint Gregory Nazianzen, when he 
teaches that prayer is a conference, or conversation 
of the soul with God; or again as Saint Chrysostom, 
when he assures us that prayer is a discoursing with 
the divine Majesty; or finally as Saint Augustine, 
and Saint Damascene, when they say that prayer is 
an ascent or raising of the soul in God. That if 
prayer be a colloquy, a discourse, or a conversation 
of the soul with God, by it then we speak to God, 
and He again speaks to us; we aspire to Him and 
breathe in Him, and He in return inspires us and 
breathes on us. 

But of what do we discourse in prayer? What 
is the subject of our conference? ‘Théotimus, in 
it we speak of God only; for of what can love 
discourse and talk save of the well-beloved? And 
therefore prayer and mystical theology are one and 
the same thing: it is called theology, because, as 
speculative theology has God for its object, so 
this also treats only of God, but with three differ- 
ences: for, firstly, the former treats of God as 
God, but the latter treats of Him as sovereignly 
amiable; that is, the former regards the divinity of 
the supreme goodness, and the latter the supreme 
goodness of the Divinity; secondly, speculative 
theology treats of God with men and amongst 
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men; mystical theology speaks of God with God, 
and in God Himself: thirdly, the speculative 
tends to the knowledge of God, and the mystical 
to the love of God, so that the former renders 
its scholars wise, learned, and theologians; but 
the latter makes its scholars ardent and affec- 
tionate lovers of God, and a ‘ Philotheus”’ or 
a Theophilus. 

Now it is called mystical, because its conversation 
is altogether secret, and there is nothing said in it 
between God and the soul, save only from heart 
to heart, by a communication, incommunicable 
to all but those who make it. Finally, prayer or 
mystical theology is ngthing else but a conversation 
in which the soul amorously entertains herself with 
God, concerning His most amiable goodness to 
unite and join herself thereto. 


Cuapter II 


Of meditation.—The first degree of prayer or 
mystical theology. 


Ts word is greatly used in Holy Scripture, 

and simply means an attentive and reiterated 
thought, proper to produce either good or evil 
affections. In the first Psalm the man is said to be 
blessed whose “delight is in the law of the Lord ; 
and in his law doth he meditate day and night.”’ 1 
But in the second Psalm: ‘* Why do the heathen 
rage, and the people imagine a vain thing ?’? 2 
Meditation then is made for evil as well as for 
good. However, whereas in Holy Scripture, the 
word meditation is ordinarily to the attention which 

1 Ps, i. 2. 2 Ps, ii. 1, 
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we have to divine things, to stir us up to love them it 
has, so to speak, been canonised by the common con- 
sent of theologians, quite as much as the names angel 
and zeal ; as, on the other hand, the words deceit and 
demon have been stigmatised, so that now when we 
speak of meditation we mean that which is holy, and 
that which is the beginning of mystical theology. 
Now every meditation is a thought, but every 
thought is not a meditation. For we often have 
thoughts to which our mind clings without any sort 
of design or aim, by way of simple amusement, as we 
see common flies fly from one flower to another 
without drawing anything from them; and this 
kind of thought, however attentive it may be, can 
never bear the name of meditation, but must simply 
be called thought. Sometimes we consider a thing 
attentively to learn its causes, qualities and effects, 
and this kind of thought is called study, in which 
the mind acts as locusts do, which fly promiscuously 
on to flowers or leaves to eat them and nourish 
themselves therewith. But when we think of 
divine things, not to learn, but to make ourselves 
love them, that is called meditating ; and this exer- 
cise, meditation, in which our mind, not like a fly 
for simple amusement, or like a locust to eat and be 
filled, but, like a scared bee, goes here and there 
amongst the flowers of holy mysteries to extract 
from them the honey of divine love. T’hus many 
persons are always dreaming, and attached to 
certain unprofitable thoughts, almost without know- 
ing what they are thinking about and what is 
worth thinking about; they are only attentive to 
these thoughts, even inadvertently, and would wish 
not to have them. Witness him who said: “ My 
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days are past, my purposes are broken off, even the 
thoughts of my heart.”?! Many also study, and 
by most laborious occupation, fill themselves with 
vanity, not being able to resist curiosity; but there 
are few who meditate to inflame their hearts with 
holy heavenly love. In fine, thoughts and study 
may be on any kind of subject, but meditation, in 
the sense in which we are speaking of it now, only 
has reference to those objects the consideration of 
which tends to make us good and devout. So that 
meditation is nothing else but attentive thought, 
willingly reiterated or entertained in the mind, so 
as to excite the will to holy and salutary affections 
and resolutions. ‘The Holy Word explains admir- 
ably and by excellent similitude in what holy 
meditation consists. Hezekiah, wishing to express 
in his canticle the attentive consideration that 
he makes of his sins: “Like a crane or a 
swallow, so did I chatter: I did mourn as a 
dove’’;? then again, putting his conception into 
other words, he says: “I shall go softly all my 
years in the bitterness of my soul,’’® for to 
meditate and think over again in order to excite 
the affections is the same thing. Hence Moses, 
warning the people to recall to mind the benefits 
received from God, adds this reason: ‘* Thou 
shalt keep the commandments of the Lord thy 
God, to walk in his ways and to fear him.’’ 4 
And the Lord Himself gives this commandment to 
Joshua: “This book of the law shall not depart 
out of thy mouth; but thou shalt meditate therein 
day and night, that thou mayest observe to do 


1 Job xviii. 11. 2 Is. xxxvili. 14. 
3 Is. xxvii. ¥5. 4 Deut. viii. 6. 
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according to all that is written therein.” ! What 
in one of the passages is expressed by the word 
“meditate,” in the other is declared by, think 
over again! And to show that reiterated thought 
and meditation tend to move us to affections, 
resolutions and actions, it is said in both the pas- 
sages quoted that we must think over and meditate 
on the commandments to observe and _ practise 
them. In this sense the Apostle exhorts us in 
this way: ‘Consider him that endured such con- 
tradiction of sinners against himself, lest ye be 
wearied and faint in your minds.’?? When he 
says “consider,” it is as much as to. say 
“‘meditate.”” But why does he wish us to 
meditate on the Holy Passion? Not, surely, that 
we should become learned, but that we should 
become patient and courageous on the road to 
heaven. ‘*O how I love thy law!’ says David, 
‘‘it is my meditation all the day.””* He meditates 
on the law because he loves it, and he loves it 
because he meditates on it. The bee flies from 
flower to flower in the springtime, not at a venture, 
but of set purpose, not only to be recreated in the 
gay diapering of the meadows, but to look for 
honey, which, when found, she sucks up and loads 
herself with, then, carrying it to her hive, she 
treats it skilfully, separating from it the wax, of 
which she makes the comb, in which she stores the 
honey for the ensuing winter. Now such is the 
devout soul in meditation: she goes from mystery 
to mystery, not aimlessly, or only to solace herself 
by the sight of the admirable beauty of these divine 
objects, but deliberately, and with design, to find 
IJos, i. 8. Heb. xii. 3. ME SPCR YEG yh 
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motives of love, or of some heavenly affection; and 
having found them, she draws them into herself, 
tastes them, loads herself with them, and having 
brought them back and placed them in her heart, 
she lays up what she sees most useful for her 
advancement by finally making suitable resolutions 
against the time of temptation. 


Cuapter III 
A description of contemplation and of the first differ- 


ence that there ts between it and meditation. 


‘[ HEOTIMUS, contemplation is nothing else 

but a loving, simple and permanent attention 
of mind to divine things, which you may easily 
understand by comparing meditation with it. Little 
bees are called nymphs until they make honey, and 
then they are called bees; in the same way prayer 
is called meditation until it has produced the honey 
of devotion, and then it is converted into contempla- 
tion. For as the bees fly through their meadows, 
settling here and there, and gathering honey, which, 
having collected, they work in it for the pleasure 
they take in its sweetness; so we meditate to gather 
the love of God, but having gathered it we con- 
template God, and are attentive to His goodness, 
for the sweetness which love makes us find in 
it.! The desire to obtain divine love makes us 
meditate, but the love obtained makes us contem- 
plate; for by love we find so agreeable a sweetness 
in the thing loved that we cannot satiate our minds 
by alone seeing and considering. At first we con- 


1 St Frances’ love of nature, and his especial interest 
in bees is to be noted here and in the ‘* Vie Devote.” 
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sider the goodness of God, to excite our will to 
love Him, but love being formed in our hearts, 
we consider this same goodness in order to content 
our love, which cannot be satiated by always seeing 
what it loves. In conclusion, meditation is the 
mother of love, and contemplation the daughter, 
and for this reason I said that contemplation was a 
loving attention; for children are called after their 
fathers and not fathers after their children. It is 
true, Théotimus, that as Joseph of old being the 
crown and glory of his father greatly increased his 
honours and contentment, and made him young in 
his old age; so contemplation crowns its father, 
which is love, perfects him and gives him the crown 
of excellence. For love having excited in us con- 
templative attention, this attention breeds reciprocally 
a greater and more fervent love, which at last is 
crowned with perfections, when it enjoys what it 
loves. Love makes us take pleasure in the sight 
of our beloved, and the sight of our Well-Beloved 
makes us take pleasure in His divine love, so that 
by this mutual movement from love to sight, and 
from sight to love, as love renders the beauty of the 
thing beloved more beautiful, so the sight of it 
makes love more loving and delightful. Love by an 
imperceptible power makes the beauty that we love 
appear more beautiful, and sight equally refines love 
to make it find beauty more amiable. Love urges 
the eyes continually to look more attentively at the 
beloved beauty, and sight forces the heart to love 
ever more ardently. ! 


1It is to be noted how human St Frances’ teaching is. 
There is nothing strained or foolishly ascetic. Human love 
is recognised, and lifted to the noblest and purest heights. 
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Cuarter 1V 


That love in this world takes its origin, but not its 


excellence, from the knowledge of God. 


Bu which is the stronger, I pray you: love 

which makes us look upon the well-beloved, 
or sight which makes us love Him? Théotimus, 
knowledge is requisite for the production of love ; 
for we could never learn to love what we do not 
know, and in proportion as the attentive knowledge 
of good increases. So love grows, provided there 
is nothing to hinder its activity. But yet it 
often happens that knowledge, having produced 
sacred love, does not stay within the limits of the 
knowledge, which is the understanding, but passes 
very far beyond them; so that in this mortal life 
we can have more love than knowledge of God: 
whence the great Saint Thomas assures us that 
often women, and the most simple people, abound 
in devotion, and are generally more capable of 
heavenly love than the clever and the learned. 
The famous Abbot of Saint Andrews at Vercelli, 
master of Saint Anthony of Padua, in his commen- 
taries on Saint Denis, often repreats that love pene- 
trates where exterior knowledge cannot reach, and 
says that many bishops have penetrated the mystery 
of the ‘T’rinity, though they were not very learned : 1 
admiring on this point his disciple Saint Anthony 
of Padua, who, without earthly knowledge, had such 
a profound grasp of mystical theology, that, like 
another Saint John Baptist, he might well have 
been called “a burning anda shining light.””? The 
1 Cf. Our Lord’s saying, John vii. 17. 2 John v. 35. 
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blessed Brother Giles, one of the first companions 
of Saint Francis, said one day to Saint Bona- 
venture: “*O how happy you learned men are, 
for you know so many things, for which you can 
praise God, but what can we idiots do?”’ And 
Saint Bonaventure replied: “ The grace to be able 
to love God is sufficient.’’ ‘ But, my father,” 
replied Brother Giles, ‘‘can an ignorant man love 
God as much as a learned?’”’ ‘Yes, he can,’ 
said Saint Bonaventure, ‘and further, a poor, 
simple woman can love God as much as a doctor 
of divinity.”” Then Brother Giles exclaimed with 
fervour : “*O poor, simple woman, love thy Saviour 
and thou canst be as great as Brother Bonaventure”’: 
and thereupon he remained for the space of three 
hours in a rapture. . The will truly only perceives 
good by means of the understanding; but having 
once perceived it, she has no more need of the 
understanding to practise love, for the force of the 
pleasure that she feels, or expects to feel, from 
union with her objects, draws her powerfully to love 
and to the desire of enjoying it; so that knowledge 
of good gives birth, but not measure, to love; as 
we know that knowledge of an injury moves to 
anger, which if it be not at once suppressed, almost 
always becomes greater than the subject deserves. 
Passions do not follow the knowledge which moves 
them, but leaving it in the rear they advance 
towards their object, without any measure or limit 
whatever. Now this happens still more strongly 
in sacred love, seeing that our will is not applied to 
it by a natural knowledge, but by the light of faith, 
which, assuring us of God’s infinite goodness, gives 
us sufficient force to love Him with all our strength, 
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We dig the earth to find gold and silver, using a 
present labour for a good, which is yet only hoped 
for, so that the uncertain knowledge puts us to a 
present and real labour; and as, in proportion as 
‘we begin to discover the vein of the mineral, we 
continue to search more and more eagerly for it. 
Even quite a slight scent serves to move the hound 
to the game: so, dear Théotimus, a knowledge 
obscure and hidden in clouds, like that of faith, 
powerfully stirs our affections to love the goodness 
which it makes us perceive. O how true it is, 
what Saint Augustine exclaimed, that the unlearned 
give delight to heaven, whilst many of the learned 
are swallowed up in hell! 

In your opinion, Théotimus, which would love 
the light best—the man born blind, who might know 
all the discourses that philosophers make on it and 
all the praises that they give it, or the labourer who, 
with clear sight, feels and realises the agreeable 
splendour of the fair rising sun? ‘The former has 
more knowledge of it, but the latter more enjoy- 
ment, and this enjoyment produces a far more lively 
and affective, than a simple knowledge from hear- 
say ; for to experience a good makes it infinitely 
more delightful than all the science which can be 
had from it. We begin to love by the knowledge 
which faith gives us of God’s goodness, which 
afterwards we taste and relish by love; and love 
sharpens our taste, and our taste heightens our love; 
so that as we see the waves under the stress of 
winds roll against one another and rise up high, as 
if each became envious by contact to strive to outdo 
the rest, so the taste of good strengthens our love 
of it, as Divine Wisdom has said: ‘* They that eat 
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me shall yet hunger and they that drink me shall 
yet thirst.”’1 I pray you which of these two loved 
God best, the theologian Occam, whom some con- 
sider to be the most subtle of mortals, or Saint 
Catherine of Genoa, an unlearned woman? He 
knew God better by science, she by experience ; 
and her experience carried her far into seraphic 
love, whilst he with his knowledge remained far 
from this excellent perfection. We love the sciences 
extremely, even before we know them, says Saint 
Thomas, simply from such confused and general 
knowledge that we may have of them, and in the 
same way it is the knowledge of divine goodness 
which makes us begin to love with our wills; but 
as soon as the will is set going, love increases of 
itself by the pleasure which the will takes in being 
united to this sovereign good. Before little children 
have tasted honey and sugar, it is difficult to make 
them take it into their mouths, but after they have 
tasted their sweetness, they like them much more 
than we would wish, and are for ever eagerly 
seeking to get them. We must admit, however, 
attracted by the love which it takes in its object, is 
much more strongly drawn to unite itself therewith 
when its understanding so excellently proposes 
the goodness thereof; for it is then drawn and at 
the same time pushed; pushed by knowledge, 
drawn by love; so that science is not of itself 
contrary, but very useful to devotion, and if they 
unite they assist one another marvellously, though 
it very often happens through our misery that 
knowledge hinders the birth of devotion, because 
knowledge ‘puffeth up,’’ and makes us proud, 
1 Ecclus, xxiv. 21. 
M 
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and pride which is contrary to all virtue is the total 
ruin of devotion. It is true that the great know- 
ledge of a Cyprian, an Augustine, a Hilary, 

Chrisostom, a Basil, a Gregory, a Bonaventure, a 
~Thomas, not only rendered their devotion illustrious, 
but greatly improved it ; as reciprocally their devo- 
tion not only raised but perfected their knowledge. 


CuHarpter V 


The second difference between meditation and 
contemplation. 


MEDITAPION considers in detail, and piece 
by piece, the objects which are calculated to 
move us, but contemplation takes a very simple and 
collected view of the object which it loves; and 
consideration thus united causes also a stronger and 
more lively movement. One may regard the rich 
beauty of a crown in two ways, either by looking 
at its ornaments, and at all the precious stones of 
which it is composed, one after the other; or, 
after having considered all the particular parts, by 
regarding it altogether, in one single and simple 
view. ‘The first kind resembles meditation, in 
which, for example, we will consider the effects of 
divine mercy, to excite us to His love; but the 
second is like to contemplation, in which we con- 
sider with one steady single regard of our mind 
all the variety of the same effects, as a single beauty, 
composed of all these pieces which make up a single 
splendid brilliant. 
We count in meditating, as it were, the divine 
perfections that we see in a mystery, but in con- 
templating them we sum up their total. Meditation 
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is like some one who smells a pink, a rose, rose- 
mary, thyme, jasmine, orange-flower, separately 
one after the other ; but contemplation is like some 
one smelling the perfumed water, distilled from all 
these flowers. For the latter in one smell receives 
all the scents together, while the other had smelt 
when divided and separate, and there is no doubt 
that this one scent alone arising from the mingling 
together of all these scents is more sweet and pre- 
cious by itself, than the scents of which it is 
composed, smelt separately one after the other. 
Oh! how blessed are they who, after having con- 
sidered the multitude of motives which they have 
for loving God, reducing all their looks to one 
single look, and all their thoughts to one single 
conclusion, stay their mind in the unity of con- 
templation ; after the example of Saint Augustine 
or Saint Bruno, pronouncing secretly in their soul, 
in never-ending admiration, these loving words: 
‘©Q Goodness! Goodness! Goodness! ever old 
yet ever new! ”’ and after the example of the great 
Saint Francis, who, kneeling in prayer, spent the 
whole night repeating these words: ‘OQ God, 
Thou art my God, and my all! ”’ as the blessed 
Brother Bernard of Quintaval relates, who had 
heard it with his own ears. Look at Saint Bernard, 
Théotimus, he had meditated on all the Passion, 
point by point, then of all the principal points put 
together he made a bouquet of loving grief, and 
putting it upon his breast, to change his meditation 
into contemplation, he exclaimed: ‘ A bundle of 
myrrh is my well-beloved unto me.” ! 


Cant. i. 138 
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Cuapter VI 


That contemplation is made without any exertion, which 
is the third difference between it and meditation. 


Now the simple view of contemplation is per- 

formed in one of these three ways. Some- 
times we regard only some one of God’s perfections, 
as, for example, His infinite goodness, without think- 
ing of His other attributes or virtues. Sometimes 
also we attentively behold in God several of His 
infinite perfections, but with a simple view and 
without distinction; so by contemplation we often 
cast one single regard of simple consideration over 
several divine greatnesses and perfections together ; 
and we could not describe any one feature in par- 
ticular, because all is so perfectly good and beauti- 
ful. And finally at other times we consider neither 
many nor any single one of the divine perfections, 
but only some divine action or work which we par- 
ticulary notice; as, for example, the act of mercy, 
by which God pardons sins, or the act of creation, 
or the resurrection of Lazarus, or the conversion of 
Saint Paul; and then, Théotimus, the soul makes a 
certain outburst of love, not only upon the action 
she is considering, but upon Him from whom it 
proceeds: ‘Thou art good, and doest good; 
teach me thy statutes.”’! “His mouth (that is, 
the words which come from it) is most sweet.”’ 2 
‘‘ How sweet are thy words unto my taste! yea, 
sweeter than honey to my mouth! ’’? or again, 
with Saint Thomas: “ My Lord and my God!” 4 


IPs. cxix. 68; ? Cant, aaa 
Ps, xix, 103. 4 John xx. 28. 
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and with Saint Magdalene: <« Rabboni, my 


master ! ”? 1 

But, however you take these three ways, con- 
templation has always this excellence, that it is 
made with delight in that it presupposes that God 
and His holy love are found, that we enjoy it 
and delight in it, saying: ‘I have found him 
whom my soul loveth: I held him and would not 
Jet him go.’? 2 In which it differs from meditation, 
which is generally performed with difficulty, toil 
and reasoning; our mind passing in it from con- 
sideration to consideration, searching in divers 
places either the well-beloved of our love, or the 
love of our well-beloved. Now, inasmuch as we 
wish to attain contemplation, we stand, as a rule, in 
need of hearing the Word of God, and of having 
spiritual discourse and conference with others, like 
the anchorites of old; of reading devout books, of 
praying, meditating, singing of psalms, forming good 
thoughts ;—-for this reason, holy contemplation being 
the end and aim of all these exercises, they are all 
reduced to it, and those who practise them are 
called contemplatives, as also this kind of occupa- 
tion is called a contemplative life, by reason of the 
action of our understanding, which helps us to 
regard the truth of divine beauty and good- 
ness with a loving attention; that is, with a love 
which makes us attentive, or rather with an atten- 
tion which proceeds from love, and increases the 
love which we have for the infinite sweetness of 


Our Lord. 


1 John xx. 16, 2 Cant iii. 4. 
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Cuarter. VII 
Of the loving recollection of the soul in contemplation. 


‘| DO not speak here, Théotimus, of the recollec- 

tion by which such as are about to pray place 
themselves in God’s presence, entering into them- 
selves, and drawing away, so to speak, their soul 
into their heart, to speak with God. For this 
recollection is made love’s command, which, pro- 
voking us to prayer, makes us take this means, so 
as to do it well; so that we ourselves make this 
withdrawing of our spirit. But the recollection of 
which I mean to speak is not made by love’s com- 
mand, but by love itself; that is, we do not make 
it by free choice, because it is not in our power to 
have it when we please, and does not depend on our 
care; but God, when He pleases, works it in us 
by His most holy grace. ‘* He who,” says the 
Blessed Mother Teresa, ‘has written that the 
prayer of recollection is made as, when a hedgehog, 
or tortoise, draws itself within itself, said well, 
except that these beasts draw themselves in when 
they please; whereas recollection does not depend 
on our will, but comes to us only when it pleases 
God to do us this grace. Now it comes thus. 
Nothing is so natural to good as to unite and draw 
to itself such things as are sensible to it; as our 
souls do which for ever draw towards them, and 
give themselves up to their treasure, that is, to 
what they love. It happens, then, sometimes, that 
our Lord infuses imperceptibly into the depths of 
our hearts a certain agreeable sweetness which 
testifies to His presence; and thenthe powers, yea, 
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even the exterior senses of the soul, by a certain 
secret consent, turn in towards that most interior 
part where is the most kind and dearest spouse. 
For as a new swarm of bees, when it would take 
flight and change country, is recalled by a sound 
made softly on basins, or by the smell of honied 
wine, or again by the scent of certain odoriferous 
herbs, so that it is stayed by the attraction of these 
agreeable things, and enters into the hive prepared 
for it: in the same way Our Lord, pronouncing 
some secret word of His love, or pouring out the 
odour of the wine of His dilection, more delicious 
than honey, or again wringing the perfume from 
His garments, that is, letting certain feelings of His 
heavenly consolations flow into our hearts, and 
thereby making them aware of His most welcome 
presence—He draws unto Him all the faculties of 
our soul, which gather round Him and remain in 
Him, as in their most desired object. And as he 
who places a piece of loadstone amongst a number of 
needles would instantly see them turn all their points 
towards their well-beloved adamant, and join them- 
selves to it; so when Our Lord makes His most 
delicious presence felt in the midst of our hearts, 
all our faculties turn their points in that direction, 
to be united to this incomparable sweetness. 

*©O God!” the soul then says in imitation of 
Saint Augustine, ‘‘ where was I wandering to seek 
thee? O most infinite beauty! I sought thee with- 
out, and thou wast in the midst of my heart.”’ All 
the Magdalene’s affections and all her thoughts were 
in the sepulchre with our Saviour, Whom she went 
seeking here and there; and though, when she had 
found Him, and He spoke to her, she did not 
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cease to let them wander, because she did not per- 
ceive His presence; but immediately that He called 
her by her name, then she gathered herself together 
and entirely attached herself to Him wherever He 
“should go; one single word puts her in recollection. 
Imagine to yourself, Théotimus, the most holy 
Virgin, our Lady, when she had conceived the 
Son of God, her only love. The soul of this 
well-beloved mother wholly collected itself, un- 
doubtedly, round this well-beloved child; and 
because this heavenly dear one was hidden in her 
sacred womb, all the faculties of her soul were 
drawn into herself, like holy bees into their hive, 
wherein their honey is; and, in proportion as the 
divine greatness was, so to speak, straightened and 
contracted within her virginal womb, so did her 
soul more increase and magnify the praises of that 
infinite loving-kindness, and her spirit leapt with 
joy in her body (as Saint John in his mother’s . 
womb)! in the presence of her God Whom she 
felt. She did not launch her affections out of 
herself since her treasure, her loves and her delights 
were in the midst of her sacred womb. 

Now the same content may be practised by 
imitation among those who, having communicated, 
feel by the certainty of faith that which, not flesh 
and blood, but the Heavenly Father as revealed, 
that their Saviour is Body and Soul present with a 
most real presence to their body and soul, by the 
most adorable Sacrament. 

For as the pearl-mother having received the 
drops of the fresh dew of the morning closes up, 
not only to keep them pure from all possible 

1 Luke i. 41. 
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mixture with the sea-water, but also for the plea- 
sure she feels in feeling the agreeable freshness 
from this heaven-sent germ; thus too happens to 
many holy and devout people, that, having received 
the divine sacrament, which contains the dew of. all 
heavenly blessings, their soul closes, and all their 
faculties are collected, not only to adore this sove- 
reign King newly present in their souls with a 
most sweet presence, but for the spiritual consola- 
tion and refreshment, beyond belief, which they 
receive in feeling by faith this divine germ of 
immortality within them. Where you will care- 
fully note, Théotimus, that in short, all this recol- 
lection is wholly made by love, which perceiving 
the presence of the Well-Beloved, by the attrac- 
tions He spreads in the midst of the heart, gathers 
and carries all the soul towards it, by a most 
agreeable inclination, by a most sweet turning, and 
* a delicious bending of all the faculties towards 

e Well-Beloved, who draws them to Himself by 
the force of His sweetness, with which He draws 
and binds hearts to Him, as bodies are drawn, by 
material ropes and bands. 

But this sweet recollection of our soul in itself 
is not only made by the feeling of the Divine 
presence in our hearts, but also by whatever means 
may put us in this sacred presence. It: sometimes 
happens that all our interior powers close and with- 
draw themselves into themselves, by the extreme 
reverence and sweet fear which seizes us, in the 
contemplation of the Divine Majesty who is pre- 
sent and beholds us; thus, however distracted we 
may be if the Pope or some great Prince should 
appear, we return to ourselves, and bring back our 
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wandering thoughts, so that we may behave well 
and with proper respect. 

It is said that at the sight of the sun the flowers 
of the blue lily, otherwise called flag, are drawn 
~ together, because they close up when the sun shines, 
but in its absence they spread out and remain open all 
night. The like happens in this kind of recollection 
of which we are speaking, for at the simple presence 
of God, or the simple feeling we have that He 
sees us, either from heaven or from any other place 
outside us (although we are not thinking of the other 
sort of presence by which He is in us), our powers 
and faculties assemble and close up in us, from the 
reverence we feel for His divine Majesty, which 
love makes us fear, with a fear of honour and respect. 


Cuarter VIII 
Of the peace of a soul recollected in her Well- Beloved. 


HE soul, then, being thus inwardly recollected 
in God, or before God, at times, becomes 
so sweetly attentive to the goodness of her Well- 
Beloved that her attention seems hardly to be atten- 
tion, so purely and delicately is it exercised; as it 
happens to certain rivers, which flow so gently and 
smoothly that beholders and such as float upon them 
can neither see nor feel any motion, because no ripple 
or flow can be perceived. And it is. this sweet 
repose of the soul that the blessed virgin Teresa 
calls prayer of quiet, not differing greatly from that 
which she also calls the sleep of the powers, at 
least if I understand rightly. 
Now this repose sometimes goes so deep in its 
tranquillity that the whole soul and all its powers 
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fall as it were asleep, without making any movement 
or action whatever, except the will alone, and even 
it does no more than receive the ease and satisfaction 
which the presence of the Well-Beloved affords. 

And what is still more admirable, that the will 
does not even perceive the ease and contentment 
which she receives, enjoying it insensibly, because 
no longer thinking of herself but of Him whose 
presence gives her this pleasure. The soul thus 
recollected in her God would not change her 
repose for the greatest goods in the world. 

Such, more or less, was the quict of the most 
holy Saint Magdalene, when seated at the feet of 
her Master. She heard His holy word. Behold 
her, 1 pray you, Théotimus; she is seated in pro- 
found tranquillity, she says not a word, she weeps 
not, she sobs not, she sighs not, she stirs not, she 
prays not. Martha, full of business, passes and 
repasses through the hall; Mary does not think 
about her. And what then is she doing? She 1s 
doing nothing, only listening. And what does 
this mean—she listens? It means she is there like 
a vessel of honour to receive drop by drop the 
myrrh of sweetness which the lips of her Well- 
Beloved distilled into her heart; and this divine 
lover, jealous of this love-sleep and repose of this 
Well- Beloved, chid Martha, who wished to awaken 
her: ‘*Martha, Martha, thou art careful and 
troubled about many things: but one thing is need- 
ful: and Mary hath chosen that good part, which 
shall not be taken away from her.’’ 1 * 


1 Luke x. 41, 42. 
* St Francis identifies Mary Magdalene with Mary 
of Bethany. This is not improbably correct. See 
Lacordaire ‘‘ Marie Madeleine.” 
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But what was this part or portion of Mary’s? 
To remain in peace, repose and quiet, near her 
sweet Jesus. The dearly beloved Apostle, Saint 
John, is generally painted, in the Last Supper, not 
~ only lying but sleeping on the breast of his Master, 
because he was seated after the fashion of the 
Easterns, so that his head leaned towards the heart 
of his dear Master; and as he slept no corporal 
sleep there—nor any resemblance to it—so, I do 
not doubt, that finding himself so near the source 
of eternal sweetness he was only in a profound 
mystical sleep, like a child of love, which, pressed 
close to its mother’s breast, feeds while sleeping. 

Oh God! what a delight it was to this Benjamin, 
child of his Saviour’s joy, to sleep thus in the arms 
of his Father ! 

When, then, you find yourself in this simple and 
pure filial confidence near our Lord, stay there, my 
dear Théotimus, without ever moving to make 
sensible acts, either with the understanding or will, 
for this simple love of confidence, and this love- 
sleep of your spirit in the arms of your Saviour, 
satisfies to the highest bent all your desires. It is 
better to sleep in this sacred breast than to watch 
elsewhere, wherever it be. 


Cuarrer IX 
Of the wound of love. 
OMETIMES God makes His absence felt, 


and then, my dear Théotimus, love wounds 
the heart by the desire which it excites, and, being 
unable to satiate itself, grievously torments the spirit. 
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If a bee had stung a child, truly it would be 
useless to say to him: **Ah! my child, the bee 
that stung you is the very same that makes the 
honey you like so much.”’ For he would probably 
say: ‘It is true that its honey is very pleasant to 
my taste, but its sting is very painful; and while 
its sting remains in my cheek, I cannot be at peace.” 
Truly, Théotimus, love is a complacency, and con- 
sequently it is very delightful, provided it does not 
leave in our hearts the sting of desire, for when it 
leaves that, it leaves therewith a great pain. It is 
true that this pain proceeds from love, and there- 
fore it is a lovable and most beloved pain. Hear 
_ the painful yet loving ejaculations of a royal lover: 
««My soul thirsteth for God, for the living God: 
when shall I come and appear before God? My 
tears have been my meat day and night, while 
they continually say unto me, Where is thy God ?”? 1 
Desire incessantly stings and wounds the heart in 
which it is, as we have said. But, Théotimus, 
speaking of sacred love, there is in the practice of 
it a sort of wound made by God Himself some- 
times in the soul, which He would greatly perfect. 
For He gives her admirable sentiments of the 
unparalleled attractions for His supreme goodness, 
as though pressing her and soliciting her to love 
Him; and then she forcibly lifts herself up, as if 
to soar higher towards her Divine Object, but 
stopping short, because she cannot love as much as 
she desires—O God! then she feels a pain which 
has no equal. At the same time that she is power- 
tuily drawn to fly towards her dearly-beloved, she 
is also powerfully kept back and cannot fly, being 

1 Psalm xlii. 2. 
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bound to the base miseries of this mortal life, and 
of her own powerlessness; she desires ‘‘ the wings 
of a dove” that she ‘*may fly away and be at 
rest,’ 1 and she finds them not. So there she is 
‘rudely tormented between the violence of her desires 
and of her own powerlessness: ‘* O wretched man 
that I anr! ”’ said one of those who had experienced 
this torture, “who shall deliver me from the body 
of this death?’’2 But here, if you notice, Théo- 
timus, it is not the desire of a thing absent that 
wounds the heart, for the soul feels that her God is 
present; He has already led her into His wine 
cellar, He has planted upon her heart the banner 
of love; but, still, though already He sees her 
wholly His, He urges her, and from time to time 
casts a thousand thousand darts of His love, show- 
ing her by new means how much more He is 
lovable than loved: and she who has not so much 
force to love, as love to force herself, seeing her 
efforts so weak in comparison with the desire she 
has to love worthily Him Whom no force of love 
can love enough—alas! she feels herself tortured 
with an incomparable pain; for, as many efforts as 
she makes to fly higher in her desiring love, so 
many shocks of pain does she receive. ‘his heart 
in love with its God, desiring infinitely to love, 
yet sees clearly that it can neither love nor desire 
sufficiently. Now this desire, which cannot be 
satisfied, is like a dart in the side of a noble spirit: 
yet the pain received from it is not unwelcome, 
because whosoever desires earnestly to love, loves 
also earnestly to desire, and would esteem himself 
the most miserable man in the universe if he did 
1 Psalm lv. 6. 2 Rom. vii. 24. 
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not continually desire to love that which is so 
supremely lovable. Desiring to love, he receives 
pain; but loving to desire, he receives sweetness. 

My God! Théotimus, what am I going to say? 
The blessed in heaven, seeing that God is more 
lovable than they are loving, would fail and 
eternally perish with the desire to love Him more, 
if the most holy will of God did not impose upon 
theirs the admirable repose which it enjoys; for 
they love so supremely this sovereign will that its 
willingness stays theirs and the divine contentment 
contents them, making them acquiesce to be limited 
in their love even by that will whose goodness is 
the object of their love. If this were not so, their 
love would be equally delightful and dolorous: 
delightful in the possession of so great a good, 
dolorous through the extreme desire of a greater 
love. God, therefore, continually drawing arrows, 
if we may say so, out of the quiver of His infinite 
Beauty, wounds the souls of His lovers, making 
them clearly see that they do not love Him nearly 
as much as He is worthy to be loved. That 
mortal who does not desire to love the divine 
goodness more does not love it enough; sufficiency 
in this divine exercise is not sufficient to him who 
would stop short in it as if it sufficed him. 


CuHarpTeR X 
Of some other means by which Holy Love wounds 
the heart. 


W HEN the soul sees her God wounded by 
love for her, she immediately receives a 
reciprocal wound. Seeing the Saviour of our souls 
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wounded to death for love of us, “ even the death 
of the cross,’’ how could we help but be wounded 
for Him? but I say wounded with a wound as much 
more dolorously amorous as His was amorously 
~ dolorous, and a wound as great as our inability to 
love Him as much as His love and death require. 
It is, again, another wound of love when the soul 
feels truly that she loves God, and yet God treats 
her as if He knew not that she loved Him, or as if 
He were distrustful of her love ; for then, my dear 
Théotimus, the soul feels extreme anguish, as it is 
unbearable to her to see and feel even the mere 
pretence that God makes of distrusting her. Poor 
Saint Peter had and felt his heart quite full of love 
for his Master, and Our Lord, appearing not to 
know this, said: “‘Simon, son of Jonas, lovest thou 
me more than these? Yea, Lord,’ replied this 
apostle, ‘thou knowest that I love thee.”’! But, 
«¢Simon, son of Jonas, lovest thou me?” replied 
our Saviour, “my dear Master,”’ said the apostle, 
«¢ Thou knowest that I love thee.’? But this sweet 
Master, to prove him, and as if showing a diffidence 
of his love, said again: “Simon, son of Jonas, 
lovest thou me?”’?’ Ah! Lord, Thou woundest 
this poor heart, which, greatly afflicted, cries out 
amorously yet dolorously: ‘‘ Lord, thou knowest 
all things, thou knowest that I love thee.” 

Saint Peter was well assured that Our Lord, 
knowing all things, could not be ignorant how much 
he loved Him; yet, because the repetition of this 
demand, ‘‘lovest thou me?”’ had the appearance of 
distrust, Saint Peter was greatly grieved by it. Alas! 
that poor soul who feels that she is resolved to die 

1 John xxi, 15. 
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rather than offend her God, and yet feels not a 
spark of fervour, but, on the contrary, an extreme 
coldness which so benumbs and weakens her that 
she falls at every step into very obvious imper- 
fections — this soul, I say, Théotimus, is all 
wounded: for her love suffers exceedingly to see 
that God let Himself appear as if He did not see 
how much she loves Him, leaving her a creature 
which does not belong to Him; and she fancies 
that amid her failings, her distractions and coldness, 
our Lord smites her with this reproach: How 
canst thou say that thou lovest me, since thy soul 
is not with me? And this is a dart of pain through 
her heart, but a dart of pain which proceeds from 
love; for, if she did not love, she would not be 
afflicted with the apprehension that she loved not. 
Sometimes this wound of love is made simply by 
the remembrance that we have that there was a 
time when we loved not God. ‘Oh! too late 
have I loved Thee, beauty ever ancient and ever 
new !”’ said that saint ! who for thirty years was a 
heretic. The past life is an object of horror to 
him who has formerly lived without loving the 
sovereign goodness. Sometimes love wounds us 
merely by the consideration of the multitude of 
those who contemn the love of God; so that we 
faint away with grief for this, as did he who said : 
*‘My zeal, Lord, hath consumed me, because mine 
enemies have forgotten thy words.” ? 

And the great Saint Francis, thinking he was 
not heard, one day, wept, sobbed and lamented so 
pitifully, that a good man hearing him ran as if to 
the help of one who was going to be slain, and 

1 St Augustine, “ Confessions.” ? Psalm cxix. 139. 

N 
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finding him all alone, asked him, Why dost thou 
cry, poor man? Alas! said he, 1 weep to think 
Our Lord endured so much for love of us, and 
nobody thinks of it; and having said thus, his 
’ tears flowed again; and the worthy man also began 
to sob and weep with him. 

But, however it be, there is this admirable in 
the wounds received from the divine love, that the 
pain of them is delightful, and all that feel it con- 
sent to it, and would not change this pain for all 
the pleasures of the world. There is no pain in 
love, or if there is pain it is a well-beloved pain. 
Once a seraph, holding a golden arrow, from the 
point of which issued a little flame, darted it into 
the heart of the Blessed Mother Teresa, and wish- 
ing to withdraw it again, it seemed to this virgin 
that he was tearing out her very entrails, the pain 
being so great that she had only strength to utter 
low and feeble moans; but, yet, a pain so dear, 
that she would have wished never to be delivered 
from it. Such was the arrow of love that God 
shot into the heart of the great Saint Catherine of 
Genoa at the beginning of her conversion, after which 
she became a changed woman, dead to the world, and 
other created things, to live only to her Creator. 


Cuapter XI 
Of the affectionate languor of the heart wounded 
with love. 
RULY, Théotimus, when the wounds and 
strokes of love are frequent and strong, they 


put us into a languor, and gives us a most delightful 
love-sickness. Who could ever describe the loving 
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languors of Saints Catherine of Siena and Genoa, 
or of Saint Angela of Foligno, or of Saint Chris- 
tina, or of the Blessed Mother Teresa, or of Saint 
Bernard, or of Saint Francis? And as for the 
last, his life was nothing but tears, sighs, plaints, 
languors, wastings, love-trances. But in all this 
nothing is so wonderful as that admirable com- 
munication which the sweet Jesus made him, of 
His loving and precious pains by the impression of 
His wounds and stigmata. Théotimus, I have 
often considered this marvel, and have come to this 
conclusion about it. That great servant of God, 
a man wholly seraphic, seeing the living image of 
our crucified Saviour, represented in a shining 
seraph, who appeared to Him on Mount Alvernus, 
was touched beyond imagination, being seized by 
a sovereign consolation and compassion. For 
beholding this beautiful mirror of love which the 
angels cannot satisfy themselves in beholding, he 
swooned away with sweetness and contentment. 
But, on the other hand, seeing also the lively repre- 
sentation of the marks and wounds of his crucified 
Saviour, he felt in his soul the merciless sword which 
transpierced the sacred breast of the Virgin Mother, 
on the day of the passion, with as much interior 
pain as though he had been crucified with his dear 
Saviour. O God! Théotimus, if the picture ot 
Abraham holding the death-stroke over his dear 
and only begotten, to sacrifice him, a picture drawn 
by mortal hand, had the power to touch and make 
the great Saint Gregory, Bishop of Nyssa, weep 
every time he looked at it—ah! how extreme must 
have been the tenderness of the great Saint Francis 
when he saw the picture of our Lord sacrificing 
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Himself on the Cross! a picture which no mortal 
hand, but the master hand of a heavenly seraph, 
had drawn and traced from its very original, repre- 
senting so to the life and to nature the Divine 
King of Angels, bruised, wounded, pierced, broken, 
crucified. ‘This soul, then, so mollified, softened, 
and almost melted away in this loving pain, was 
thereby extremely disposed to receive the impres- 
sions and marks of the love and grief of his 
sovereign lover ; for his memory was quite steeped 
in the remembrance of this divine love, his imagina- 
tion forcibly applied to represent to himself the wounds 
and bruises which his eyes then beheld so perfectly 
expressed in the image before him, the understand- 
ing received the intensely vivid images which the 
imagination furnished it with; and, finally, love 
employed all the forces of the will to enter into 
and conform itself to the passion of the Well- 
Beloved; whence, without doubt, the soul found 
herself transformed into a second crucifixion. Now 
the soul, as the form and mistress of the body, 
exercising her authority over it, imprinted the pains 
of the wounds with which she was afflicted on the 
parts corresponding to those where her God had 
endured them. Jove then drove the interior 
torments of this great lover, Saint Francis, to the 
exterior, and wounded the body with the same dart 
of pain with which it had wounded the heart; but 
love being within could not well make wounds in 
the flesh without; this is why the burning seraph, 
coming to its help, darts rays of so penetrating a 
light that it really makes in the flesh the exterior 
wounds of the crucified, which love had imprinted 
interiorly in the soul. 
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So the seraph, seeing that Isaiah did not dare to 
speak, because he felt his lips defiled, came in the 
name of God to touch and purify his lips with a 
burning coal taken from off the altar, seconding in 
this way his desire. ‘The myrrh tree brings forth 
its gum and first liquor by way of sweat and tran- 
spiration, but, that it may let out all its juice, it must 
be aided by incision. In the same way the divine 
love of Saint Francis appeared in his whole life, 
after the manner of perspiration, for in all his 
actions he showed nothing but this sacred affection ; 
but to make the incomparable abundance of it 
plainly appear, the heavenly seraph came to make 
_ the incision and wounds, and that it might be 
known that these wounds were wounds of heaven’s 
love, they were made not with steel but with rays 
of light. O, good God! Théotimus, what loving 
pains, and what painful loves! For not only then, 
but for the rest of his life, this poor saint went 
pining and languishing as sick with very love. 

The blessed Philip Neri, at eighty years of age, 
had such an inflammation of heart through divine 
love, that the heat making the ribs give way to it, 
greatly enlarged them, and broke the fourth and 
fifth, that the heart might receive more air and be 
refreshed. The blessed Stanislaus Koska, a youth 
of fourteen years, was so strongly seized by the love 
of his Saviour, that he often fell down ina dead 
faint, and was constrained to apply to his breast linen 
soaked in cold water, to moderate the violence of 
the ardour which he felt. 

To conclude, Théotimus, how do you think that 
a soul which has once tasted divine consolation, at 
all freely, can live in this world so full of miseries, 
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without almost perpetual pain and languor? ‘That 
ve man of God, Francis Xavier, was often heard 
ifting up his voice to heaven, when he thought he 
was quite alone, in this way: “Ah! my Lord, do 
“not, for pity, bear me down with so great an abund- 
ance of consolations; or if, through Thine infinite 
goodness, it pleaseth Thee to make me so abound 
in delights, take me then to Paradise; for he who 
has once tasted Thy sweetness must necessarily 
live in bitterness while he does not enjoy Thee.” 
And, therefore, when God has given somewhat 
abundantly His divine sweetness to a soul, and 
afterwards withdraws it, He wounds her by this 
privation, and she is then left pining, sighing out, 
with David, ‘My soul thirsteth for God, for the 
living God: when shall I come and appear before 
God:”’! And with the great Apostle: O 
wretched man that I am! who shall deliver me 
from the body of this death?’’ 2 


END OF SIXTH BOOK. 
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SEVENTH BOOK 


OF THE LOVE OF CONFORMITY, BY WHICH WE UNITE 
OUR WILL TO THE WILL ‘OF GOD, SIGNIFIED 
UNTO US BY HIS COMMANDMENTS, COUNSELS, 
AND INSPIRATIONS 


Cuaprer [| 


Of the conformity of submission which proceeds from 


the love of benevolence. 


OMPLACENCY draws into us the traits of 
the divine perfections, according as we are 
capable of receiving them, as the mirror receives 
the sun’s image, not according to the excellence 
and strength of that great and wonderful luminary, 
but according to the capacity and measure of its 
glass; so that we thus become conformed to God. 
But, besides this, the love of benevolence gives 
us this holy conformity by another way. The love 
of complacency draws God into our hearts, but the 
love of benevolence throws our hearts out to God, 
and consequently all our actions and affections most 
lovingly dedicating and consecrating them to Him: 
for benevolence desires to give God all the honour, 
glory and acknowledgment, which it is possible to 
give Him, as a certain exterior good which is due 
to His goodness. Now, this complacency is prac- 
tised according to the complacency we take in God, 
as follows: We have had an extreme complacency 
199 
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in perceiving that God is sovereignly good, and 
therefore, we desire, by the love of benevolence, 
that all the loves that we can possibly imagine be 
employed in loving this goodness better. We have 
_ taken delight in the sovereign excellency of God’s 
perfection, and thereupon we desire that He may 
be sovereignly praised, honoured and adored. We 
have rejoiced to consider how God is not only the 
first Beginning, but also the last End, Author, 
Preserver, and Lord of all things, for which reason 
we desire that all things”be subject to Him by a 
sovereign obedience. We see God’s will sovereigniy 
perfect, right, just and equitable; and upon this 
consideration we desire that it be the rule and 
sovereign law of all things, and that it be observed, 
kept, and obeyed by all other wills. Thus, then, 
is our heart conformed to God’s, when by holy 
benevolence we throw all our affections into the 
hands of the divine wil] so that they may be turned 
and directed as it chooses, moulded and formed 
according to its good liking. And in this point 
consists the most profound obedience of love, which 
does not need to be excited by menaces or rewards, 
nor by any single law or commandment; as it fore- 
stalls all this, submitting itself to God solely for 
the most perfect goodness which is in Him, whereby 
He deserves that all wills should be obedient, subject 
and submissive to Him, conforming and uniting 
themselves for ever in everything and everywhere 
to His divine intentions. 
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Cuapter II 


How we must conform ourselves to that Divine will 


which is called the signified will. 


‘THE conformity of our heart to the signified 

will of God consists in this, that we wish 
all that the Divine Goodness signifies to us to be 
His intention, believing according to His doctrine, 
hoping according to His promises, fearing according 
to His menaces, loving and living according to His 
ordinances and admonitions, to which all the pro- 
testations which we so often make in the holy 
ceremonies of the church do tend. Because, on 
this account, we remain standing while the Gospel 
is read, to show we are ready to obey the holy 
signification of God’s will contained therein; and 
for this we kiss the book at the place of the Gospel, 
in adoration of the sacred word which declares the 
heavenly will. For this many saints, both men 
and women, in ancient times, carried in their breast 
the Gospel written as an ‘‘epithem”’ of love, as is 
related of Saint Cecily; and it is a fact that Saint 
Matthew’s Gospel was actually found on the dead 
heart of Saint Barnabas, written in his own hand. 
Wherefore, again, in the ancient councils, a high 
throne was erected in the midst of the whole 
assembly of bishops, and upon it was placed the 
book of the holy Gospels, which represent the 
person of the Saviour—King, Doctor, Director, 
Spirit, and sole Heart of the Councils and of the 
whole Church, so highly did they honour the 
signification of God’s will expressed in that divine 
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book. Indeed, the great mirror of the pastoral 
order Saint Charles, archbishop of Milan, never 
studied holy scripture, but bareheaded upon his 
knees to testify the respect with which one ought 
to read and hear the signified will of God. 


Cuapter [II 
Of the conformity of our will with the will which 


God has to save us. 


(G2P has signified to us by so many ways and 

means, that His will is that we should all 
be saved, that none can be ignorant of it. To 
this purpose He has made us in His image and like- 
ness by creation, and made Himself in our image 
and likeness by the Incarnation; after which He 
suffered death’s ransom and saved the human race; 
which He did with so much love, that as the great 
Saint Denis, Apostle of France, relates: He said 
once to the holy man Carpus, that He was ready 
to suffer another Passion to save mankind, and 
that this would be agreeable to Him if it could be 
done without any man’s sin. Now, although all 
are not saved, yet this will ceases not to be the 
true will of God, which acts in us according to 
the condition of His nature and ours; for His 
goodness moves Him to communicate liberally to 
us the help of His grace, in order to bring us to 
the felicity of His glory; but our nature requires 
that His liberality should leave us at liberty to 
make use of it to our salvation, or to despise it 
at our peril. ‘One thing have I desired of the 
Lord,”’ said the prophet, “that will 1 seek after 
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. . to behold the beauty of the Lord, and to 
enquire in His temple.’”?! But what is the beauty 
or pleasure of the sovereign goodness, save to pour 
out and communicate His perfections? Verily, 
‘“¢ His delight is to be with-the children of men,”’ 
and to shower His graces upon them. Nothing is 
so agreeable and delightful to free agents as to do 
their own will. Our sanctification is the will of 
God, and our salvation His good pleasure. The 
whole heavenly temple of the Church, militant and 
triumphant, resounds on every side with this sweet 
love of God towards us. And the most sacred 
body of our Saviour, as a most holy temple of 
_His divinity, is all decorated with marks and tokens 
of this benevolence. Wherefore, in visiting the 
divine temple, we behold the loving delights which 
His heart takes in doing us favours. 

Let us then, a thousand times a day, meditate on 
this loving will of God; and losing our will in His, 
let us devoutly exclaim, O goodness, infinitely 
sweet, how amiable is Thy will! how desirable are 
Thy favours! ‘Thou hast created us for eternal 
life, and Thine incomparable love abounds in the 
milk of mercy, whether it be to pardon penitent 
sinners or to perfect the righteous. Ah! then why 
do not we fasten our wills to Thine? ‘'Théotimus, 
we must will our salvation as God wills it; now 
He wills our salvation by way of desire, and we 
also must incessantly desire it according to His 
desire. Nor does He will it only, but in truth, 
gives us all the means required to attain salvation ; 
and we, in fulfilment of the desire that we have to 
be saved, must not only wish, but in effect accept 

1 Ps, xxvii. 4. 
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all the graces which He has provided for us and 
offers us. It is enough to say, I desire to be saved ; 
but it is not enough to say, I desire to embrace the 
means convenient to the attaining of salvation, but 
we must, with a determined resolution, make our- 
selves will, and embrace the graces which God 
presents to us; for our will must correspond to 
God’s. And inasmuch as it gives us the means of 
salvation, we ought to receive them, as we ought 
to desire salvation, that is, as God desires it for us, 
and because He desires it. 


Cuaptrer LV 


Of the conformity of our will to God’s, which is 
signified to us by His Commandments. 


HE desire which God has to make us observe 
His commandments is extreme, as the whole 
Scripture testifies. And how could he better 
express it than by the great rewards He promises 
to the observers of His law, and the awful punish- 
ments with which He threatens the violaters of the 
same? This is why David exclaims: O Lord, 
“thou hast commanded us to keep thy command- 
ments diligently.” ! 

Now the love of complacency, beholding this 
divine desire, wishes to please God by observing it ; 
the love of benevolence which submits all to God 
submits, consequently, our desires and wills to that 
will which God has signified to us; and hence 
comes not only observation, but also the love of the 
commandments, which David extraordinarily extols 


1 Paicxix.as. 
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in Psalm cxix., which seems only to be written on 
this subject: ‘*O how I love thy law! it is my 
meditation all the day. ... Therefore have I 
loved thy commandments above gold; yea, above 
fine gold. . . . How sweet are thy words unto 
my taste! yea, sweeter than honey to my mouth.’’} 
But in order to excite this holy and salutary love 
of the commandments, we must contemplate their 
beauty, which is admirable. For as there are 
works which are bad because they are prohibited, 
and others which are prohibited because they are 
bad; so there are some that are good, because they 
are commanded, and others that are commanded 
because they are good and very useful. So that all 
the commandments are exceeding good and worthy 
of love, because the commandment gives goodness 
to those that otherwise would not be good in 
themselves, and gives an additional goodness to 
those which, even if not commanded, would not 
cease to be good. We do not take good in good 
part, when it is presented by an enemy’s hand. 
On the contrary a friend’s present is never anything 
but acceptable. The sweetest commandments 
become bitter, if a tyrannical and cruel heart im- 
poses them, but they become most amiable when 
ordained by love. O how sweet and desirable is 
the yoke of the heavenly law which so amiable a 
King has established! The heart that loves God 
loves His commandments; and the more difficult 
they are, the more sweet and agreeable it finds 
them, because it more perfectly pleases its well- 
beloved, and gives him more honour. It sings and 
pours forth hymns of joy when God teaches it 
1Ps. cxix. 97,127, 103. 
* 
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~His commandments and justifications. And as 
the pilgrim who goes gaily on his way singing, 
adds, indeed, the exertion of singing to that of 
walking, and nevertheless actually by this increase 
of labour cheers himself up and lightens the hard- 
ship of the way: even so, the sacred lover finds so 
much sweetness in the commandments, that nothing 
so much eases and refreshes him in this mortal life, 
as the gracious burden of the precepts of His God, 
on which subject the holy Psalmist exclaims: O 
Lord, ‘‘thy statutes,’” or commandments, ‘have 
been my songs in the house of my pilgrimage.” ! 
As a branch of ‘Agnus Castus’’ prevents the 
traveller who bears it about him from feeling 
weariness, so the Cross, the Mortification, the 
Yoke, the Law of Our Saviour, Who is the true 
«‘Chaste Lamb,’”? is a burden which unwearies, 
refreshes and recreates the hearts that love His 
Divine: Majesty. There is no labour where love 
is, or if there be any, it is a beloved labour. 
Labour mixed with holy love is a certain bitter- 
sweet, more pleasant to the taste than a thing purely 
sweet. Thus, then, does divine love make us 
conform to God’s will, and makes us carefully 
keep His commandments, as being the absolute 
desire of His Divine Majesty Whom we wish to 
please. So that this complacency forestalls by its 
sweet and amiable violence that necessity of obeying 
which the law imposes on us, converting this 
necessity into the virtue of love and every difficulty 
into delight. 


A iencxis. oe} 
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Cuarrer V 
Of the conformity of our will to that Will of God 


which is signified unto us by His counsels. 


A COMMANDMENT testifies a strong and 

absolute will of him who gives it, but 
counse] only represents a will of desire. A com- 
mandment forces us, counsel only invites us. A 
commandment makes the transgressors thereof 
guilty, counsel only makes those who do not fol- 
low it less worthy of praise. ‘Those who violate 
commandments deserve to be condemned: those 
who neglect counsels deserve only to be less 
glorified. ‘There is a difference between com- 
manding and recommending: in commanding we 
use authority to enforce our commands, in recom- 
mending we use friendliness to induce and incite. 
Commandment imposes necessity, counsel and re- 
commendation induce us to what is of greater 
utility. Obedience corresponds to commandment, 
credence to counsel. We follow counsel with 
intention to please, and a commandment in order 
not to displease. Wherefore the love of com- 
placency which obliges us to please the Well- 
Beloved urges us, consequently, to follow His 
counsels; and the love of benevolence, which 
desires that all wills and affections should be sub- 
jected to Him, causes us to will not only what He 
ordains, and also what He counsels and what He 
exhorts us to. ‘Thus the love and respect which 
a faithful child bears to a good father make him 
resolve to live not only according to the command- 
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ments which his father imposes, but also according 
to the desires and inclinations which he manifests. 
A counsel is indeed given for the benefit of him 
who receives it, so that he may be perfect. ‘If 
thou wilt be perfect,’ said our Saviour, ‘‘go and 
sell that thou hast, and give to the poor . . . and 
come and follow me.”?! But the loving heart 
does not receive counsel for its utility, but to con- 
form itself to the desire of him who gives the 
counsel, and to render him the homage due to his 
will. And therefore it does not receive counsels, 
save as God desires, and God does not desire that 
everyone should observe all His counsels, but only 
such as are suitable according to the diversity of 
persons, times, occasions, strengths, as charity 
requires ; for it is she who, as Queen of all virtues, 
commandments, counsels, and, in short, of all 
Christian laws and actions, gives to one and all of 
them their rank, order, season and value. Now 
when charity draws some to charity, and withdraws 
others from it, when she urges some to marriage 
and others to continence, when she shuts one up in 
a cloister, and makes another leave it, she is not 
bound to give account thereof to anyone: for she 
has the fulness of power in the Christian law, as it 
is written: ‘ Charity doeth all things’’;? she has 
the perfection of prudence, according to that: 
‘«Charity vaunteth not herself, is not puffed up.”’ 3 
And if any would contest, and demand why she 
acts thus, she will boldly make answer: ‘ The 
Lord hath need of them.’?4 All is made for 
charity, and charity for God ; all must serve charity, 


1 Matt. xix. 21, 2 Com au. .7. 
3 Tbhid. 4. 4 Matt. xxi. 3. 
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and she no one. For which reason we ought to 
take orders from her, how to exercise counsels: 
for to some she ordains chastity without poverty ; 
to others, obedience and not chastity! ; to others, 
fasting, but not almsgiving; to others, almsgiving 
and not fasting; to others, solitude and not the 
pastoral charge; to others, social intercourse and 
not solitude. In fine, she is a sacred water, by 
which the garden of the Church is fertilized; and 
though she has not colour that can be called a 
colour, yet the flowers that she makes grow have 
each one its particular colour.? 


Cuapter VI 
That the love of God’s will signified in His command- 


ments moves us to the love of His counsels. 


O THEOTIMUS, how amiable is this divine 

will! O how amiable and desirable it is! 
O law all of love and all for love! The Hebrews 
by the word peace understand the collection and 
perfection of all good things, that is, happiness; and 
the Psalmist exclaims: “‘ Great peace have they 
which love Thy law: and nothing shall offend 
them” ;? as though he would say: O Lord! 
what delight in the love of Thy sacred command- 
ments! All delicious sweetness fills the heart that 
is possessed by the love of Thy law. 

1 What is really meant is celibacy. It is another in- 
stance of the strained idea that grew up. (See p. 52.) 
Chastity is a virtue for a// Christians. 

2St Francis is alive to the distinction between colour 


and light, to which Dante was so sensitive. 
S Pacxix. 165. 


oO 
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When the heavenly Spouse wishes to express 
the infinite sweetness of her Divine Lover’s per- 
fumes: “Thy name,”’ she says unto Him, ‘‘is as 
ointment poured forth’’:! as though she meant: 
Thou art so excellently perfumed, that Thou 
seemest to be all perfume, and Thou art more 
fitly termed ointment and perfume, than anointed 
and perfumed. So the soul that loves God is so 
transformed into the divine will, that she deserves 
rather to be called the will of God, than to be 
called obedient and subject to His will. Whence 
God says, by Isaiah, that He will call the Christian 
Church ‘by a new name, which the mouth of the 
Lord shall name,’’? imprint and engrave on the 
hearts of His faithful people; and then explaining 
this name He says that it will be His will in her ; 
as though He had said, that among such as are not 
christians each has his own will in the midst of his 
heart ; but among the true children of the Saviour, 
each will give up his own will, will have only one 
master-will, dominant and universal, which shall 
animate, govern and direct all souls, all hearts, all 
wills ; and the name of honour amongst christians 
will be no other than God’s will in them—a will 
which shall rule over all wills, and transform them 
all into itself; so that the wills of christians and 
the will of our Lord will be one single will. This 
was perfectly verified in the Primitive Church 
when, as the glorious Saint Luke says: ** And the 
multitude of them that believed were of one heart 
and of one soul’: ® for he means not there to speak 
of the heart that keeps our bodies alive, nor of the 
soul which animates hearts with a human life; but 

1 Cant. 3. 3. Pilee lxikese 3 Acts iv. 32. 
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he speaks of the Heart which gives our souls 
heavenly life, and of the Soul which animates our 
hearts with the supernatural life; the one, the 
unique heart and soul of the true christian, which 
is no other thing than the will of God. * Life,” 
says the Psalmist, ‘is in his favour ’’;} not only 
because our temporal life depends on the Divine 
pleasure, but also because our spiritual life consists 
in the execution thereof, by which God lives and 
reigns in us, making us live and exist in Him. On 
the contrary, the wicked from of old (that is, 
always) ‘* have broken thy yoke”? of the law of 
God, and have said: I will not serve. Where- 
fore God says that He named them transgressors 
and rebels “from the womb’’?: and speaking to 
the king of Tyre, he reproaches him for having 
“set his heart as the heart of God’’:* for the 
spirit of revolt will have its heart to be its own 
master, and its own will to be sovereign as the will 
of God. It would not have the divine will to 
reign over it, but wishes to be absolute and without 
any sort of dependence. O Eternal Lord! do 
not permit this, but ever make that * Thy will, not 
mine, be done.’?® Ah! we are in this world not 
to do our own wills, but the will of Thy goodness, 
which Has placed us here. It was written of Thee, 
O Saviour of my soul, that Thou wouldest do the 
will of Thine Eternal Father: © and by the first act 
of the will of Thy human soul, at the instant of 
Thy conception Thou didst lovingly embrace this 
law of the divine will, and didst place it ‘in the 
midst of Thy heart,’ there to reign and have 


ob ah Ss ah 2 Jer. ii,"20. 3 Is. xviii. 8. 
Es xkviii;.250 * Luke xxii. 42.40 :6 Ps. x18. 
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dominion for ever. Ah! who will give the grace 
to my soul of having no will save the will of her 
God? Now when our love is exceeding great 
towards God’s will, we are not content by simply 
doing the divine will which is signified to us by His 
commandments, but we also put ourselves under the 
obedience of the counsels which are only given us 
that we may more perfectly observe His command- 
ments to which also they have reference, as Saint 
Thomas so excellently says. O how well does 
he do who, observing the prohibition of unlawful 
pleasures, even renounced the most just and legiti- 
mate delights! How far removed is he from 
coveting another man’s goods who rejects even 
such as he might holily have kept! How far is 
he from preferring his own will before God’s, who, 
to do God’s will, is subject to the will of man! 
David was one day in his camp, and the garrison of 
the Philistines was in Bethlehem. And David 
longed, saying: ‘‘Oh! that one would give me 
drink of the water of the well of Bethlehem that 
is at the gate’?! And behold, he had no sooner 
said the words than three valiant men set out, hand 
and head lowered, to break through the enemies’ 
camp, go to the cistern of Bethlehem, draw the 
water, and bring it to David, who, seeing the 
danger to which these three knightly men had ex- 
posed themselves to gratify his longing, would not 
drink the water obtained at the peril of their blood 
and life, but ‘‘poured it out in sacrifice’ to the 
Eternal Father. Ah! mark, I pray you, Théo- 
timus, how great the ardour of these cavaliers in the 
service and satisfaction of their master! They fly, 
they break through the ranks of their enemies, 
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risking a thousand dangers to gratify only one 
simple desire, that their king expresses before them. 
The Saviour, when he was in this world, declared 
His will in several cases by way of commandment, 
and in many other cases he only signified it by way 
of desire: for He highly commended chastity, 
poverty, obedience and perfect resignation, the 
abnegation of our own wills, widowhood, fasting 
and continual prayer ; and what He said of chastity 4 
that he who could win the prize, should win it,? He 
said sufficiently of all other counsels. 

At this desire the most valiant christians have 
entered on the race, and overcoming all repugnances, 
concupiscences and difficulties, have attained to holy 
perfection, keeping themselves to the strict observ- 
ance of their King’s desires, and by this means 
obtaining the crown of glory. ‘T'ruly, as the divine 
Psalmist testifies, God does not only hear the prayers 
of His faithful, but even their very desire, and ¢‘ the 
mere preparation of their hearts’’? for prayer, so 
inclined and ready is He to do the will of those 
who love Him. And why should we in return not 
be as anxious to follow the sacred will of our Lord, 
and do not only what he orders, but also what He 
shows us He likes and wishes? Noble souls have 
no need of any stronger motive for undertaking a 
design than the knowledge that their beloved desires 
it: ‘* My soul,’’ says one of these, ‘failed when 


He spake.” 4 


1 He means celibacy. See above, pp. 52 and 209. 
srOngtt. Kix. 12. Aa a Gh * Cant. v, 6. 
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Cuarpter VII 


That contempt of the evangelical counsels is a great 
sin. 


Now, I say not, any more than does Saint 

Bernard, that it is a sin not to practise the 
counsels. No, indeed, Théotimus, for it is the 
very difference between commandments and coun- 
sels that the commandment obliges us under 
pain of sin, and the counsel only invites us without 
pain of sin. Nevertheless, I maintain it is a great 
sin to contemn the aiming after Christian perfection, 
and it is a still greater to contemn the invitation by 
which our Saviour calls us to it; but it is an in- 
supportable impiety to despise the counsels and 
means which our Saviour points out for the attain- 
ment of it. Itis heresy to say that our Lord did 
not give us good counsel, and a blasphemy to say to 
God: “ Depart from Us, for we desire not the 
knowledge of thy ways’’:1 but it is a horrible 
irreverence towards Him Who, with so much love 
and sweetness invites us to perfection, to say: I do 
not wish to be holy or perfect, or to have any 
larger share of Thy benevolence, or to follow 
the counsels which Thou gavest me to make 
progress in perfection. We may, indeed, without 
sin, not follow the counsels from the affection we 
may have to other things: as, for example, it is 
not unlawful for a man not to sell all that he 
possesses to give to the poor because he lacks the 
courage to make so entire a renunciation ; it is also 


1 Job xxi. 14. 
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quite lawful to marry, because one loves,' or because 
one has not strength of mind necessary to under- 
take the war which must be waged against the flesh. 
But to profess not to wish to follow the counsels, or 
any one of them, cannot be done without contempt 
of Him who gives them. As regards men, one 
may often despise their counsel, without despising 
those who give it, because to think that a man may 
have erred in judgment, is not to despise him. But 
to reject and contemn God’s counsel, that can only 
spring from the idea that He has not counselled 
well; which cannot be thought of without a spirit 
of blasphemy, as though God were not wise enough 
to know how, or good enough to wish, to give good 
advice. And in the same way with the counsels 
of the Church, which by reason of the continual 
assistance of the Holy Ghost, who instructs and 
conducts her in all truth, can never give evil advice. 


Cuarter VIII 


AA continuation of the preceding discourse. How 
everyone, while bound to love, is not bound to 
practise all the evangelical counsels: and yet how 
everyone should practise what he is able. 


LTHOUGH all the counsels cannot and 
ought not to be practised by each individual 
christian, yet everyone is obliged to love them 
all, because they are all very good. If you have a 
sick headache, and the smell of musk makes you 
worse, will you therefore deny that this scent is 


1 This is an example of St Francis’ true humanity, and 
higher feelings on this subject. 
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good and delightsome? If a robe of gold does 
not suit you, will you say that therefore it is worth 
nothing? Or if a ring does not fit your finger, will 
you therefore throw it away into the mud? Praise, 
therefore, ‘[Théotimus, and love dearly, all the 
counsels that God has given to man. Oh! blessed 
be the Angel of Great Counsel for ever, together 
with all the advice He gives and exhortations He 
makes to men! ‘Ointment and perfume rejoice 
the heart,’’1 says Solomon; ‘‘so doth the sweet- 
ness of a man’s friend by hearty counsel.”” But of 
what friend and of what counsels are we speaking ? 
O God! it is of the Friend of friends: and His 
counsels are sweeter than honey. The Friend is 
the Saviour, His counsels are for our salvation. 
Let us rejoice, T'héotimus, when we see others 
undertake to follow those counsels, which we either 
cannot or must not observe: let us pray for them, 
bless, favour, and assist them. For charity obliges 
us not only to love what is good for ourselves, but 
that also which is good for our neighbour. 

We shall sufficiently testify our love for all the 
counsels when we devoutly observe such as are suit- 
able to our calling. For, as he who believes one 
article of faith because God has revealed it by His 
word (announced and declared by the Church), 
would not know how to disbelieve the others; 
and he who observes one commandment for the 
pure love of God is quite ready to observe the 
others when occasion should arise ;—so he that 
loves and prizes one evangelical counsel because 
God has given it, must necessarily love all the others 
since they also are from God. Now we can easily 

1 Prov. xxvii. 9, 
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practise some of them, though not all of them 
together; for God has given many, in order that 
each of us may observe some one of them, and not 
a day passes without our having some opportunity 
of doing so. If charity require that to assist your 
father and mother you must live with them, pre- 
serve at the same time your love and affection for 
solitude; do not keep your heart in your father’s 
house more than is required for doing what 
charity orders. Is it inexpedient for you on 
account of your rank to preserve perfect chastity ? ! 
Keep it at least as much as you can without wrong- 
ing charity. Let him who cannot do all at least 
do some part. You are not ‘obliged’? to look 
for him who has offended you, for it is his place to 
return to himself, and to come to you to give you 
satisfaction, since he began the injury and outrage; 
but go, nevertheless, T’héotimus, do what your 
Saviour counsels, prevent him in good, render him 
good for evil, “heap on his head”? and on his 
heart ‘*the burning coals of signs of charity that 
may wholly inflame him, and force him to a re- 
conciliation.” 2 You are not bound by rigour of 
law to give alms to all the poor you meet, but only 
to those who are in very great need of them; but 
do not therefore cease to giving willingly, according 
to the Saviour’s counsel, to every poor person you 
find as far as your condition and your real neces- 
sities will allow. You are not obliged to make 
any vow at all, but make some, such as shall be 


1 St Francis, again, does not, of course, mean that un- 
chastity is ever lawful. I[t is again the confusion with 
celibacy. See above, pp. §2 and 209. 

2 Rom. xii. 20. 
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judged suitable by your Spiritual Father for your 
advancement in divine love. You are at liberty 
to use wine within the limits of propriety; but 
according to Saint Paul’s advice to Timothy, take 
only so much as is requisite for your stomach’s 
sake. ‘here are divers degrees of perfection in 
counsels. To lend to such poor people as are not 
in extreme want is the first degree of the counsel 
of alms-deeds; to give it them is a degree higher ; 
higher still to give all; but the highest is to give 
oneself, dedicating our person to their service. 
Hospitality, except in extreme necessity, is a 
counsel: to entertain strangers is the first degree 
of this; but to stay by the wayside to invite them, 
as Abraham did,! is a degree higher; and yet 
higher still is to live in places of danger, to rescue, 
help and wait upon travellers; in this, that great 
Saint Bernard of Menthon excelled, a native of this 
diocese, who, being a scion of a most noble house, 
lived for several years in the precipices and peaks 
of our Alps, and there collected many associates, 
to wait for, lodge, help, and to deliver from the 
dangers of the storm travellers and passers-by, who 
would often perish in the tempests, snow and cold, 
but for the hospices which this great friend of God 
erected and founded upon the two mountains which 
are therefore called by his name, the great Saint 
Bernard, in the diocese of Sion, and the Little 
Saint Bernard, in the diocese of Tarantaise. ‘T'o 
visit the sick who are not in extreme necessity 
is praiseworthy ; to serve them is still better, but 
to consecrate ourselves to their service is the ex- 
cellence of that counsel: this is exercised by the 


1 Gen, xviii. 1-8. 
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clerks of the visitation of the sick by their institute, 
and by several ladies in divers places ; in imitation 
of the great Saint Samson, a gentleman and phy- 
siclan of Rome, who, at Constantinople, where he 
was made priest, devoted himself entirely, with 
wonderful charity, to the service of the sick in a 
hospital which he began there, and which the 
Emperor Justinian erected and finished; and in 
imitation of SS. Catherine of Siena and of Genoa, 
S. Elizabeth of Hungary, and the glorious friends 
of God, Saint Francis, and the Blessed Ignatius 
Lloyola, who, in the beginning of their orders, per- 
formed this exercise with an incomparable fervour 
and spiritual profit. Virtues, then, have a certain 
extension of perfection, and in ordinary life we are 
not obliged to practise them to the height of their 
excellence ; it is enough to go so far in the practice 
of them, as really to enter upon them. But to go 
further, and to advance in perfection, is a counsel, 
as the heroic acts of virtue are not ordinarily com- 
manded but only counselled. And if upon some 
occasion we find ourselves obliged to exercise 
them, it is by reason of some rare and extra- 
ordinary occurrence, which makes them necessary 
for the preservation of God’s grace. ‘The blessed 
porter of the prison of Sebaste, seeing one of the 
forty who were then martyred lose courage and 
the crown of martyrdom, took his place without 
being perceived, and thus made up the fortieth of 
those glorious and triumphant soldiers of our Lord. 
Saint Adauctus, seeing Saint Felix led to martyr- 
dom :—“ And I, said he (with no one urging him), 
I am also as much a christian as he, and worship 
the same Saviour”’; then kissing Saint Felix walked 
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with him to martyrdom and was beheaded. ‘Thou- 
sands of the ancient martyrs did the like, and 
being able equally to avoid or undergo martyrdom 
without sin, they chose rather generously to under- 
go it than lawfully to avoid it. In these, then, 
martyrdom was an heroic act of the fortitude and 
constancy which a holy excess of love gave them. 
But when it is necessary to endure martyrdom or 
else to renounce the faith, martyrdom does not 
cease to be martyrdom, and an excellent act of 
love and valour: nevertheless, 1 scarcely think it 
can be called an heroic act not being chosen by any 
excess of love, but by the necessity of the law 
which in that case commands it. Now in the 
practice of heroic acts of virtue consists the per- 
fect imitation of our Saviour, Who, as the great 
Saint Thomas says, had from the first instant of 
His conception all the virtues in an heroic degree ; 
indeed, I would willingly say more than heroic 
since He was not simply more than man, but 
infinitely more than man, that is, true God. 


Cuarter IX 


How we are to conform ourselves to God's will, 
signified unto us by inspirations ; and first, of the 
variety of the means by which God inspires us. 


"THE rays of the sun enlighten while giving heat, 

and heat while enlightening. Inspiration is a 
heavenly ray, which brings into our hearts a light 
full of warmth by which it makes us see the good, 
and inflames us with a desire to follow it. All 
that has life on the face of the earth becomes torpid 
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by the cold of the winter; but, upon the return of 
the vital heat of spring, all takes up its movement 
again. The animals run more swiftly, birds fly 
more boldly and sing more merrily, and plants put 
forth their leaves and flowers most brightly. With- 
out inspiration our souls would live idle, sluggish 
and useless; but when the divine rays of inspiration 
arrive, we feel a light mingled with a quickening heat, 
which illuminates our understanding, and which 
awakes and animates our will, giving it the strength 
to will and do the good which is necessary for eternal 
salvation. ‘¢ God having formed man of the dust of 
the ground,’’! as Moses says, ‘‘ breathed into his 
nostrils the breath of life: and man became a living 
soul,’ that is, a soul that gives life, movement, and 
operation to the body, and this same God breathes 
and infuses the inspirations of supernatural life into 
our souls, so that, as the great Apostle says, they 
may become ‘‘a quickening spirit,’’* that is, a spirit 
which makes us live, move, feel, and do the works 
of grace: so that He who gave us being gives 
us also power to work. ‘The breath of man warms 
the things it enters into: witness the child of the 
Shunammite woman to whose mouth the prophet 
Elisha having put his, and breathed into it, his 
flesh grew warm; and experience makes it 
evident. But with regard to the Breath of God, 
not only does it warm, but also gives a perfect 
light, as His Spirit being an infinite light, whose 
vital breath is called Inspiration, because by it 
this supreme goodness breathes upon, and inspires 
us with the desires and intentions of His Heart. 
Now it uses countless means of inspiring. St 
2 Gens ii. 7. 21 Cor, xv. 45. 32 Kings iv. 34. 
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Anthony, St Francis, St Anselm, and a thousand 
others often received inspiration by the sight of 
creatures. ‘I'he ordinary means is preaching; but 
sometimes those whom the Word does not help 
are taught by tribulation, according to the Prophet 
who says: ‘and it shall be a vexation only, to 
understand the report,” ! that is, those who by 
hearing the heavenly menaces against the wicked 
do not correct their faults, will be taught the truth 
by the results and effects, and will become wise in 
feeling affliction. St Mary of Egypt was inspired 
by the sight of a picture of our Lady; St Anthony, 
by hearing the Gospel read at Mass; St Augustine, 
by hearing the history of St Anthony’s life; the 
Duke of Gandia, by looking upon the dead 
Empress; St Pachomius, by seeing an example of 
charity; the Blessed Ignatius Lloyola, by reading 
the lives of the Saints; St Cyprian (not the great 
Bishop of Carthage, but a layman, yet glorious 
martyr) was moved by hearing the Devil confess 
his powerlessness over those who trust in God. 
When I was a youth at Paris, two scholars, one 
of whom was a heretic, passing the night in the 
Faubourg 5S. Jacques in debauchery, heard the 
Carthusians ring to Matins, and the heretic asking 
the other why they rang, he described to him with 
what devotion they were celebrating the Divine 
office in that holy monastery! ‘* O God,”’ said he, 
‘“< how different is the exercise of those religious men 
to ours! ‘They perform the office of angels, and 
we that of brute beasts.’? And wishing, the day 
after, to see by experience what he had learnt 
from his companion, he found the fathers in their 
1 Is, xxviii. 19. 
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stalls, standing like a row of marble statues in their 
nitches, motionless except for the chanting of the 
Psalms which they performed with a truly angelic 
attention and devotion, according to the custom of 
their holy Order; so that this poor young man, 
quite ravished with admiration, was taken with the 
extreme consolation which he found in seeing God 
so well worshipped amongst Catholics; and he 
resolved, what he afterwards carried into effect, 
to place himself in the bosom of the Church, the 
true and only Spouse of Him who had visited him 
with His Inspiration in the infamous litter of 
abomination in which he had been. Oh how 
happy are they who keep their hearts open to holy 
inspirations! For these are never wanting to any 
to whom they are necessary for living well and 
devoutly, or for fulfilling holily the duties of their 
profession. For as God, by the ministery of 
nature, gives to each animal the instincts necessary 
for its preservation, and for the exercise of its 
natural powers; so if we do not resist God’s grace, 
He gives each of us the inspirations necessary to 
live, to work, and to preserve our spiritual life. 


CHAPTER X 


Of the union of our will with God’s in the inspira- 
tions which are given for the extraordinary 
practice of virtues ; and of perseverance in one’s 
vocation, and of he wacation for the religious life. 


‘HERE are some inspirations which tend solely 
to an extraordinary perfection of the ordinary 
exercises of the Christian life. Charity towards the 
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sick poor is an ordinary exercise of true christians ; 
but an ordinary exercise which was practised with 
extraordinary perfection by St Francis and St 
Catherine, when they licked and sucked the ulcers 
of the leprous and the cancerous; and by the 
glorious king, St Louis, when bare-headed and 
upon his knees he served the sick—at the sight of 
which a Cistercian abbot was quite lost in admira- 
tion, seeing him in this posture handle and dress 
a poor wretch, ulcerated with horrible sores and 
cancers. And it was also a very extraordinary 
practice of this holy monarch to serve at his table 
the most abject and vile of the poor, and to eat their 
leavings. St Jerome, entertaining in his hospital 
at Bethlehem the pilgrims of Europe who were 
flying from the persecution of the Goths, did not 
only wash their feet but descended even so low as 
to wash and rub the legs of their camels, following 
Rebecca’s example, who not only drew water for 
Eliazer but for his camels also. St Francis was 
not only extraordinary in the practice of poverty, 
as everyone knows, but was still more so in the 
practice of simplicity. He redeemed a lamb, which 
he feared was going to be slaughtered, because it 
represented our Lord. He showed respect to 
almost all creatures, contemplating in them their 
Creator, by an unusual yet most wise simplicity. 
He often busied himself with removing worms from 
the road lest they should be trampled under foot by 
passers-by, remembering that his Saviour had com- 
pared Himself to the worm. He called creatures 
his brothers and sisters, by a certain admirable 
consideration that holy love suggested to him. St 
Alexius, a lord of very noble descent, practised in 
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an excellent manner self-abnegation, living unknown 
for the space of seventeen days in his father’s house 
at Rome as a poor pilgrim. All these inspirations 
were for ordinary exercises, practised however with 
extraordinary perfection. Now in this kind of 
inspiration we must observe the rules which we 
gave for desires in our “‘ Introduction.’?!_ We must 
not try to practise several exercises all at once and 
suddenly ; for the enemy often tries to make us 
undertake and begin many designs, so that, over- 
whelmed with too much business, we accomplish 
nothing and leave all imperfect: sometimes, even, 
he suggests to us the desire to undertake some 
excellent work, which he foresees we shall not 
accomplish, in order to turn us from carrying 
out a less excellent work which we should easily 
have performed: for he cares not how many 
plans and beginnings we make so long as nothing 
is done. 

He does not wish to hinder the bringing forth 
of male children, any more than did Pharaoh to 
the women of Israel, provided that before they 
grow they are slain. On the contrary, says the 
great St Jerome, amongst christians, it is not the 
beginning so much that is noticed, but the end. 
We must not swallow so much meat as to be unable 
to digest what we take. The deceiving spirit 
stays us at the beginning, and makes us content 
with the flowering spring-time; but the Divine 
Spirit makes us regard beginnings only i in order to 
attain the end, and only makes us enjoy the flowers 
of spring in the expectation of enjoying the fruits 
of summer and autumn. The great St Thomas is 


1 j,e. ** The Introduction to the Devout Life,” 
P 


\ 
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of the opinion that it is not expedient to consult 
much and deliberate too long concerning an inclina- 
tion to enter a well-regulated religious Order, and 
he is right ; for, the religious life, being counselled 
by our Lord in the Gospel, what need is there of 
many consultations? It is enough to consult a few 
persons who are thoroughly prudent and capable on 
such a matter, and who can assist us in making a 
speedy and solid resolution; but when once we 
have seriously deliberated and resolved, whether 
in this matter or in any other which pertains to 
God’s service, we must be constant and immoy- 
able, never letting ourselves be shaken by any 
appearances of a greater good ; for very often, says 
the glorious St Bernard, the devil gives us the 
wish for change, and to draw us from the effecting 
of one good, he proposes to us another that seems 
better; and after we have begun this, he, in order 
to divert us from effecting it, presents a third, ready 
to let us make plenty of beginnings, provided that 
we do not make an end. We should not go even 
from one Order to another without very weighty 
motives, says St Thomas, following the Abbot 
Nestorius, quoted by Cassian. I borrow from the 
great St Anselm (writing to Lanzo) a beautiful 
simile: As a shrub often transplanted can never 
take root, nor, consequently, come to perfection 
and bring forth the expected fruit; so the soul that 
transplants its heart from one design to another can- 
not do well or come to the true growth of her 
perfection, since perfection does not consist in 
beginning but in accomplishments. The sacred 
living creatures of Ezekiel ‘* went straight forward ; 
whither the spirit was to go, they went: and they 
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turned not when they went.”?! We must go 
whither inspiration moves us, not turning about, 
or returning back, but walking whither God has 
turned our face, without changing our gaze. He 
that is on a good road let him step out and advance. 
It happens sometimes that we quit the good to 
seek the better, and that having forsaken the one 
we do not find the other; a little treasure found is 
worth more than the expectation of a greater which 
is not yet found. ‘The inspiration which moves us 
to forsake a real present. good to follow a better 
future one is to be suspected. A young Portu- 
guese man, called Francis Bassus, was admirable, 
not only in divine eloquence, but also in the practice 
of virtue, under the discipline of the Blessed Philip 
Neri in the congregation of the Oratory at Rome. 
Now, he thought he was inspired to leave this holy 
society and to place himself in a strict Order, which 
at last he resolved to do. But the Blessed Philip, 
assisting at his reception into the Order of St 
Dominic, wept bitterly ; whereupon, being asked by 
Francis Marie Laurus, afterwards Archbishop of 
Siena and Cardinal, why he shed these tears: I 
deplore, said he, the loss of so many virtues. And, 
in fact, this young man, who was so excellently 
good and devout in the congregation, was so in- 
constant and flighty after he became a religious, 
that agitated with various desires for novelty and 
change he gave afterwards great and grievous 
scandal. If the fowler goes straight to the nest of 
the partridge, she will show herself, and counterfeit 
weakness and lameness, and, raising herself up as 
though for a great flight, she lets herself suddenly 


Dione isi 2. 
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fall, as if she had no more power left, in order that 
the fowler, being occupied in looking after her, and 
expecting easily to take her, may be diverted from 
her little ones in the nest; then when he has pur- 
sued her for some time, and fancies he has caught 
her, she rises into the air and escapes. So our 
enemy, seeing a man by God’s inspiration under- 
take a profession and manner of life profitable for 
his advancement in heavenly love, persuades him to 
take another way of living more perfect in appear- 
ance; and having led him astray from the first way 
he makes it little by little impossible for him to 
follow the second way, proposing a third; so that 
keeping him occupied in the continual search after 
new divers means of perfecting himself, he hinders 
him from making use of any, and consequently from 
attaining the end he seeks, which is perfection. 
Young hounds leave the pack at every new scent, 
and draw after a fresh one; but the old and ex- 
perienced hounds never change, but always keep the 
scent they are on. Let everyone then having 
once found God’s holy will, in his vocation, keep 
to it holily and lovingly, practising therein its proper 
exercises, according to the order of discretion and 
with the zeal of perfection. 


END OF SEVENTH BOOK. 


EIGHTH BOOK 


OF THE LOVE OF SUBMISSION, WHEREBY OUR WILL IS 
UNITED TO GOD’S GOOD PLEASURE 


Cuapter I 


Of the union of our will to that Divine will which ts 
called the will of good pleasure 


OTHING is done (except sin) without that 

will of God which is called absolute, or the 

will of good pleasure, which no one can hinder, 

and which is only known to us by its results ; 

which having happened show us that God has 
willed and intended them. 

1. Let us consider, in a lump, Théotimus, all 
that has been, is, and will be, and ravished with 
amazement we shall be forced to exclaim with 
the Psalmist: ‘1 will praise thee: for I am fear- 
fully and. wonderfully made: marvellous are thy 
works: and that my soul knowethright well... . 
Such knowledge is too wonderful for me; it is 
high, I cannot attain unto it.””2> And from thence 
we pass on to most holy complacency, rejoicing 
that God is so infinite in wisdom, power and 
goodness, which are the three divine attributes of 
which the universe is but a small sample. 

2. Let us contemplate men and angels, and all 

TPs. cxxxix. 14, 2 Ibid. 6. 
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the variety of nature, of qualities, conditions, 
faculties, affections, passions, graces and privileges, 
which the Supreme Providence has established in 
the innumerable multitude of those heavenly in- 
telligences and human beings in whom divine justice 
and mercy is so admirably exercised ; and having 
done so we shall be unable to contain ourselves 
from singing, with a joy full of respect and loving 
fear: “I will sing of mercy and judgment; unto 
thee, O Lord, will I sing.”1  Théotimus, we 
ought to feel an exceeding complacency in seeing 
how God exercises His mercy in so many different 
benefits which he distributes amongst men and 
angels, in heaven and on earth; and how He 
practises His justice by an infinite variety of pains 
and chastisements; for His justice and mercy are 
alike amiable and admirable in themselves, since 
both the one and the other are nothing else but the 
most singular goodness and divinity. But because 
the effects of His justice are sharp and full of 
bitterness to us, He always sweetens them by 
mingling with them His mercies, preserving the 
green olive amidst the water of the deluge of His 
just indignation ; allows the devout soul, as a pure 
dove, to find it at last. Thus death, afflictions, 
anguish, labours, with which our life abounds, and 
which by God’s just ordinance are the pains of sin, 
are also, by his sweet mercy, ladders to ascend to 
heaven, means to increase in grace and merits to 
obtain glory. Blessed are poverty, hunger, thirst, 
sadness, sickness, death, persecution: for they are 
indeed the just punishment of our faults; but 
punishments so steeped in, and, as doctors say, so 
1 Psalm ci. 1. 
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aromatized with divine sweetness, gentleness and 
clemency, that their bitterness is most delicious. 

3. Let us come next to ourselves in particular, 
and behold a multitude of interior and exterior 
goods, as also a very great number of interior and 
exterior pains which Divine Providence has pre- 
pared for us according to His most holy justice and 
mercy ; and, as if opening the arms of our consent, 
let us,embrace-all this most lovingly, acquiescing in 
His most holy will, and singing to God as it were 
a hymn of eternal acquiescence: “Thy will be 
done on earth, as it is in heaven:’’! yea, Lord, 
Thy will be done on earth where we have no 
pleasure which is not mixed with pain, no roses 
without thorns, no day which is not followed by 
night, no spring without a preceding winter: on 
earth, O Lord! where consolations are rare, and 
labours abundant: yet, O God ! Thy Will be done, 
not only in the carrying out of Thy command- 
ments, counsels and inspirations, which must be 
practised by us, but also in suffering the afflictions 
and pains which we have to bear, so that Thy will 
may do by us, for us, in us, and with us, all that it 
pleases. 


Cuarrer II 


That the union of our will with God’s good pleasure 
takes place principally in tribulations. 


PAINFUL things considered in themselves can, 
indeed, never be loved, but looked at from 
their source, that is, as being ordained by Provi- 


1 Matt. vi. 10. 
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dence and the Divine will, they are infinitely 
delightful. Look at the rod of Moses upon the 
ground, and it is a fearful serpent; but look at it 
in Moses’ hand, and it is a miraculous wand. 
Look at tribulations in themselves and they are 
dreadful; but behold them in the will of God, 
they are love and delights. How often has it 
happened that we have turned in disgust from 
remedies and medicines, when the doctor or apothe- 
cary offered them; but when they are offered by 
some well loved hand (love surmounting our loath- 
ing) we receive them with joy! Indeed, love 
either removes the hardness of labour or makes the 
bearing of it dear to us. It is said that in Beeotia 
there is a river wherein all the fish appear golden; 
but taken out of their native waters they have the 
natural colour of other fish. Afflictions are like 
this ; if we look at them outside God’s will, they 
have their natural bitterness, but considered as the 
good pleasure of the Eternal, they are all golden, 
more lovely and precious than can be described. 
If the great Abraham had seen outside God’s will 
the necessity of slaying his son, think, Théotimus, 
what pain and convulsions of heart he would have 
suffered, but seeing in it God’s good pleasure it 
becomes golden to him, and he tenderly embraces 
it. If the martyrs had seen their torments outside 
this good pleasure, how could they have sung in 
chains and flames? The really loving heart loves 
God’s good pleasure, not in consolations only, but 
also in afflictions: yea, it loves it better in the 
Cross, by pains and difficulties, because the principal 
virtue in love is to make the lover suffer for the 
thing loved, The Stoics, especially Epictetus, 
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placed all their philosophy in abstaining and sus- 
taining, bearing and forbearing ; in abstaining from 
and forbearing earthly pleasures, delights and 
honours ; in sustaining and bearing wrongs, labours 
and trials. But Christian doctrine, which is the 
only true philosophy, has three principles upon 
which all its exercises are grounded: ‘Self- 
abnegation,’’ which is far more than abstaining 
from pleasures; ‘bearing the cross,’ which is far 
more than tolerating or sustaining it; ‘ following 
our Lord,” not only in renunciation of self, and 
bearing of the cross, but also putting into practice 
all kinds of good works. However, there is not 
so much love shown in abnegation or in action as in 
suffering. Indeed, the Holy Ghost in Holy 
Scripture marks out the death and passion which 
our Saviour suffered for us as being the highest 
point of his love towards us. 

1. To love God’s will in consolations is a good 
love, when indeed it is God’s will that is loved, 
and not the consolation which is the form it takes ; 
nevertheless, this is a love without contradiction, 
repugnance or effort; for who would not love so 
worthy a will, in a form’so agreeable? 

2. ‘To love God’s will in His commandments, 
counsels and inspirations, is a second degree of 
love, and much more perfect, for it leads us to 
renounce and forsake our own will, and makes us 
abstain from, and forbear some, though not all, 
pleasures. 

3. T’o love sufferings and afflictions for the love 
of God is the highest point of most holy charity ; 
for in this there is nothing lovable save the will 
of God only; there is a great contradiction on the 
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part of our nature; and not only do we forsake all 
pleasures, but we embrace torments and_ labours. 
Our mortal enemy knew well what was the furthest 
and finest act of love; when having heard from the 
mouth of God that ‘*Job was a perfect and an 
upright man, one that feareth God, and escheweth 
evil,”? 1} he made no account of this, in comparison 
with bearing afflictions, by which he made the last 
and surest trial of the love of this great servant of 
God; and to make these afflictions extreme he 
formed them out of the loss of all his goods, and 
of all his children, abandonment of all his friends, 
an arrogant contradiction by his most intimate 
associates, and of his wife, a contradiction full of 
contempt, mockery and reproach, to which he 
added the collection of almost all human diseases, 
and particularly a universal, cruel, infectious and 
horrible plague. And yet there is the great Job, 
king of all miserable creatures, seated upon a dung- 
hill as upon the throne of misery, covered with 
sores, ulcers and corruption, as with royal robes, 
suitable to the quality of his royalty, with such 
great abjection and annihilation, that if he had not 
spoken, it could scarcely have been discerned if Job 
was a man reduced to a dung-hill, or the dung-hill 
a corruption in form of a man. Now, say I, hear 
the great Job crying out: ‘* Shall we receive good 
at the hand of God, and shall we not receive 
evil’’??2, O God! how full of love are these 
words! He thinks, Théotimus, that it was from 
God’s hand he had received good, testifying that 
he had not so much loved goods because they were 
good, but because they came from the hand of the 
1 Job ii, 3. 2 Ibid, ii, 10. 
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Lord: whence he concludes that therefore he 
must bear his adversities lovingly, since they pro- 
ceed from the hand of the same Lord, therefore 
equally to be loved when it distributes afflictions as 
when it bestows consolations. 

The traveller who is afraid of losing his road, 
walking in doubt, viewing the country here and 
there, and stands thinking at the end of almost 
every field to consider whether he is not going 
astray ; but he who is sure of his way walks on 
_ gaily, boldly and quickly. Even so the love desir- 
ing to walk in God’s will through consolation 
walks ever in fear of taking the wrong path and 
of loving (instead of God’s good pleasure) the 
pleasure which is in the consolation; but the love 
that walks straight towards the will of God, 
through afflictions, walks with assurance; for 
affliction, being by no means attractive in itself, is 
an easy thing to love out of respect for the hand 
which sends it. Hounds in the springtime are in 
fault at every step, and have almost no scent at all 
to follow, because the herbs and flowers then smell 
so freshly that their odour is stronger than that of 
the deer or hare. In the springtime of consolations 
love scarcely recognises God’s good pleasure, 
because the sensible pleasure of consolation attracts 
the heart so strongly that it diverts it from the 
attention which it ought to give to the will of God. 
Our Lord, having given Catherine of Siena the 
choice of a golden crown or a crown.of thorns, 
chose this latter as being better suited to love. 
It is an infallible mark of love, says the blessed 
Angela of Foligno, the desire to suffer; and the 
great Apostle exclaims that he only glories in the 
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Cross of our Lord Jesus Christ, in infirmity and 
persecution. ! 


Cuapter III 


Of the union of our will to the Divine good pleasure 
in spiritual afflictions by resignation. 


HE love of the Cross makes us undertake 
voluntary afflictions, as, for example, fastings, 
watchings, hair-shirts and other macerations of the 
flesh, and makes us renounce pleasures, honours 
and riches; and the love in these exercises is very 
pleasing to the Well-Beloved. Yet it is still more 
so when we receive with patience, sweetly and 
uncomplainingly, pains, trials and tribulations, by 
reason of the Divine will which sends us them. 
But love reaches its height of excellence when we 
not only receive afflictions with sweetness and 
patience, but cherish, love and embrace them, for 
the sake of the Divine good pleasure, whence they 
proceed. Now of all the efforts of perfect love, 
that which is made by acquiescence of spirit in 
spiritual tribulations is undoubtedly the highest and 
noblest. 

The Blessed Angela de Foligno gives an 
admirable description of the interior pains which 
she sometimes experienced, saying that her soul 
was in torment like a man who with hands and 
feet bound would be hung by the neck without 
being strangled, but would remain in this state 
betwixt life and death, without hope of help, being 
unable either to support himself by his feet or assist 


1 Gal. vi. 14. 
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himself by his hands, or to cry out or even to sigh 
or lament. It is so, Théotimus. The soul is 
sometimes so overwhelmed with interior afflictions 
that all her powers are oppressed by the privation 
of all that might relieve her, and by the apprehen- 
sion and fear of all that may grieve her. So that 
in imitation of her Saviour, she ‘‘ begins to be sore 
amazed and very heavy,’ ! and to be dismayed and 
then to be sad with a sadness like that of the dying; 
whence she may well say: ‘* My soul is exceeding 
sorrowful, even unto death’’;2 and with the consent 
of her whole interior, she desires, petitions and 
supplicates “that if it be possible, this cup may 
pass from her,’’? having nothing left her but the 
very supreme point of her spirit, which, attached 
to the divine heart and good pleasure, says with 
most simple submission: O, Eternal Father, ‘not 
my will but thine be done.”?* And the principal 
point is that the soul makes this resignation amidst 
such a world of pain, contradictions and repug- 
nances that she scarcely even knows she makes 
it; at least, it seems to her so languidly done as 
not to be done from her heart nor properly, since 
what then goes for divine good pleasure is done 
not only without pleasure or delight, but even 
against the pleasure and delight of the rest of the 
heart which is permitted by love to complain (if 
only for the reason that it may not complain) and 
to utter all the lamentations of Job and Jeremiah, 
but on the condition that a sacred acquiescence 
should ever remain in the depths of the soul, in the 
highest and most delicate point of the spirit; but 


1 Mark xiv. 33. 2 Matt, xxvi. 38. 
8 Matt. xxvi. 39. 4 Luke xxii. 42. 
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this acquiescence is not tender or sweet, it is scarcely 
sensible, though it be real, strong, indomitable and 
very loving, and seems to have retired to the very 
end of the spirit, as into a fortress dungeon, where 
it remains in its high courage, though all the rest 
be taken and crushed with sorrow. And the more 
love in this state is cut off from all succour, 
deprived of the aid of all the virtues and faculties 
of the soul, the more it is to be esteemed for keep- 
ing its fidelity with such constancy. 

This union and conformity to the divine good- 
pleasure is made either by holy resignation or by 
most holy indifference. Now resignation is prac- 
tised by way of effort and submission; we would 
rather live than die; yet if it be God’s good 
pleasure that we should die, we acquiesce. We 
would willingly live if it please God, and further, 
we wish that it is His pleasure to let us live; we 
die submissively, yet we would live still more 
willingly; we depart with sufficiently cheerful 
willingness ; yet we would remain still more cheer- 
fully. Job in his trials made the act of resignation : 
“‘1f we have received good things at the hand of 
God,” said he, ‘‘shall we not receive evil?” 
Why not sustain the pains and afflictions He sends 
us? You see, T’héotimus, how he speaks of sus- 
taining, supporting and enduring. ‘The Lord 
gave, and the Lord hath taken away: blessed be 
the name of the Lord.’?? These are words of 
resignation and acceptation, by way of suffering 
and patience. 


1 Job ii. 10. 2 Thid. ii, 21. 
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Cuaprer LV 


Of the union of our will to the Divine good pleasure 
by indifference. 


R ESIGNATION prefers God’s will above all 

things, yet it still loves many other things 
besides the will of God. Now indifference goes 
beyond resignation, for it loves nothing except for 
the love of God’s will. The indifferent heart, 
_ knowing that tribulation, though hard-favoured, 
ceases not on that account to be the daughter, and 
the well-beloved daughter of Divine pleasure, it loves 
her as much as consolation, though the latter is in 
herself far more agreeable; nay, it even loves tribula- 
tion more, because it sees nothing amiable in her but 
the mark of God’s will. If I wish for pure water 
only, what would it matter to me if it were brought 
me in a golden vessel or in a glass since in either 
case I only take the water? But I should prefer 
the glass, because this has no other colour than the 
water itself, which also I see much better. What 
matter if God’s will be presented in tribulation or 
consolation, since in neither the one or other of 
them do I seek anything but God’s will, which is 
so much better seen when there is no other beauty 
in them save that of this most holy eternal good 
pleasure. Heroic, yea, more than heroic, was the 
indifference of the incomparable Saint Paul: «* For 
I am in a strait betwixt two,’’ he says, ‘* having 
a desire to depart and be with Christ ; which is far 
better: nevertheless, to abide in the flesh is more 
needful for you.””!_ Wherein he was followed by 

1 Philip. i. 23, 24. 
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the great Bishop St Martin, reaching the end of 
his life, pressed with an extreme desire to go to his 
God, yet ceased not to testify that he would re- 
main willingly enough amongst the labours of his 
charge, for the good of his dear flock, as if after 
having sung this canticle: ‘* How amiable are Thy 
tabernacles, O Lord of hosts! My soul longeth, 
yea, even fainteth for the courts of the Lord: my 
heart and my flesh crieth out for the living God’’! 
—-he went on to make this exclamation: ‘* Yet, O 
Lord, if I am still necessary for the salvation of 
Thy people, I do not refuse the labour: Thy 
will be done.’’ Admirable the indifference of the 
Apostle; admirable that of this Apostolic man! 
They see heaven open for them, they see a 
thousand labours on earth; they are indifferent in 
their choice of one or the other, God’s will alone 
gives the counterpoise to their hearts. Heaven 
appears no more pleasant than worldly miseries, if 
God’s good pleasure be equally in them both. 
Labours are to them a heaven, if God’s will be 
found in them, and heaven a trial, if God’s will is 
not there. For, as David says, they desire nothing 
in heaven or earth but to see God’s good pleasure 
accomplished. ‘* Whom have I in heaven but 
thee? and there is none upon earth that I desire 
beside thee.” 2 

The indifferent heart is like a ball of wax in the 
hands of its God, receiving with equal readiness all 
the impressions of the eternal good pleasure—a 
heart without choice, equally disposed for every- 
thing, with no other object of its will but the will 
of its God—which does not place its affections 

A*Ps! Ixxxive a5 2, 2\Ps. Ixxth. oe: 
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upon the things that God wills, but upon the will 
of God who wills them. Wherefore, when God’s 
will is in several things, it chooses, no matter at 
what cost, that in which it appears most. God’s 
good pleasure is in both marriage and in virginity, 
but because it is more in virginity,! the indifferent 
heart chooses virginity, if it should cost it its life— 
as with the dear spiritual daughter of St Paul, 
St Thecla, with St Cecily, St Agatha, and a 
thousand others. 

God’s will is found in the service of rich and 
poor, but a little more in serving the poor; the 
indifferent heart will choose that side. God’s will 
is in modesty exercised amidst consolations, and in 
patience practised amidst tribulations: the indifferent 
heart prefers the latter, for in it there is more of 
God’s will. To conclude, God’s good pleasure is 
the sovereign object of the indifferent soul ; where- 
soever she sees it, she runs after the odours of its 
perfumes, and ever searches where it most appears 
without considering anything else. She is con- 
ducted by the Divine will as by a most beloved 
chain, and wherever it leads she follows. 


Cuaprer V 
That holy indifference extends to all things. 
NDIFFERENCE must be practised in things 


touching natural life, as in health, sickness, 
beauty, deformity, weakness, strength ; in the affairs 
of social life, in honours, rank, riches; in those of 
1 Not necessarily so—This depends upon which God 
evidently calls,to. 
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the spiritual life, as in dryness, consolations, relish, 
aridity ; in actions, in sufferings; and, in short, in 
all sorts of events. Job, in his natural life, was 
covered with the most horrible sore that ever eye 
beheld : in his social life he was scorned, reviled, 
contemned, and that by his nearest friends ; in his 
spiritual life he was crushed by Janguors, oppression, 
convulsions, agony, darkness, and with all kinds of 
intolerable interior pains, as 1s shown by his com- 
plaints and lamentations. ‘T’he great Apostle makes 
known to us a general indifference to show our- 
selves the true servants of God: ‘in much patience, 
in afflictions, in necessities, in distresses, in strifes, in 
imprisonments, in tumults, in labours, in watchings, 
in fastings ; by pureness, by knowledge, by long 
suffering, by kindness, by the Holy Ghost, by 
love unfeigned. By the word of truth, by the 
power of God, by the armour of righteousness 
on the right hand and on the left, by honour 
and dishonour, by evil report and good report ; 
as deceivers, and yet true; as unknown and 
yet well-known; as dying, and, behold, we live; 
as chastened, and not killed; as sorrowful, yet al- 
Ways rejoicing; as poor, yet making many rich; 
as having nothing, and yet possessing all things.’ } 
Take notice, I pray you, Théotimus, how full of 
afflictions was the life of the Apostles; in the body 
by wounds, in the heart by anguish, in the world by 
infamy and prisons; and amidst it all—O God! 
what indifference! Their sorrow is joyful, their 
poverty is rich, their death life-giving, and their 
dishonour honourable; that is, they are joyful in 
being sad, content in being poor, invigorated by 
1 2 Cor. vi. 4-10. 
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living amidst the perils of death, and glorious in 
being made vile, because—such was the will of 
God. And because God’s will was more recog- 
nised in sufferings than in the actions of other 
virtues, he puts the exercise of patience first, say- 
ing: ‘¢ But in all things approving ourselves as the 
ministers of.God, in much patience, in afflictions, 
in necessities, in distresses,’’} and then towards the 
end, ‘* by pureness, knowledge, longsuffering.” In 
like manner our Divine Saviour was incomparably 
afflicted in His civil life—condemned as guilty of 
high treason against God and man ; beaten, scourged, 
reviled and tormented with extraordinary ignominy ; 
in His natural life, dying in the most cruel and 
sensible torments that can be imagined; in His 
spiritual life, enduring sorrows, fears, terrors, 
anguish, abandonment and interior oppressions, 
which never have been nor ever can be equalled. 
For though the supreme portion of His Soul was 
sovereignly joyful in Eternal Glory, yet love pre- 
vented this glory from pouring out its delights into 
the feelings, or the imagination, or the inferior 
reason; thus leaving the whole heart exposed to 
the mercy of sadness and agony. Ezekiel says he 
saw §*the form of an hand which took me by a 
lock of mine head ; and the spirit lifted me up be- 
tween the earth and the heaven”’ ;2 so Our Saviour, 
lifted on the cross, between cant and heaven, 
seemed only to be held by His Father’s hand by 
the very extremity of the spirit, and, so to speak, 
by a single lock of His hair, which, touched by 
the sweet hand of His Eternal F thie received a 
sovereign affluence of felicity, all the rest being 


1 2 Cor. vi. 4-6. 2 Ezek. viii. 3. 
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swallowed up in sorrow and grief. Wherefore He 
’ cries out: “My God, My God, why hast Thou 
forsaken Me?”’! 

They say that the fish termed ‘ Lantern-of-the- 
sea,’ in the height of a tempest thrusts her tongue 
out of the water, which is so luminous, resplendent 
and bright that it serves as a light or beacon for 
mariners. ‘Thus amidst the sea of passions which 
overwhelmed our Lord, all the faculties of His 
Soul were as though engulfed and buried in a 
whirlpool of so many pains, excepting only the 
point of His Spirit, which, exempt from all trouble, 
remained quite bright and resplendent with glory 
and felicity. Oh! how blessed is the love which 
reigns in the heights of the spirits of faithful souls, 
whilst they are tossed on the waves and billows of 
interior tribulations! 


Cuarter VI 
Of the practice of loving indifference in things belonging 
to the service of God. 
WE scarcely know Divine good pleasure but 
by events, and as long as it is unknown to 
us, we must keep as close as possible to God’s 
will, which is already declared and signified to us. 
But as soon as ever the good pleasure of His 
Divine Majesty appears, we must immediately sub- 
mit lovingly to its obedience. My mother (or it 
would be the same of myself) is on a sick-bed ; 
how do I know whether God intends death to 
follow the illness or not? Of course, I cannot 
know; but this I know, that in awaiting the event 
1 Matt. xxvi, 46. 
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declared will that I use remedies proper to effect 
a cure. I will then faithfully do my best not to 
omit anything that I can well contribute to that 
effect. But if it be the Divine pleasure that the 
disease, victorious over all remedies, should at last 
bring death, as soon as ever I shall be certified of 
this by the event, I will lovingly acquiesce, with 
my whole heart, notwithstanding all the repugnance 
of the inferior powers of my soul. Yes, Lord, I 
_will say, I wish it, because such is Thy good 
pleasure ; thus it has pleased Thee, and so it shall 
please me, who am the most humble servant of 
Thy will. But if the Divine good pleasure were 
shown me before this event, as was to the great 
St Peter the manner of his death, and to the great 
St Paul his chains and prisons, to Jeremiah the 
destruction of his dear Jerusalem, to David the 
death of his son—then we should have to unite our 
will at once to God’s. Very often, in order to 
exercise us in this holy indifference, God inspires 
in us very high aims, which, however, he does not 
will that we should accomplish; and, then, as we 
must boldly, courageously and constantly begin 
and pursue the work as far as we can, 80 
must we acquiesce sweetly and quietly in such 
result of the enterprise as it pleases God to send 
us. St Louis, by inspiration, crosses the sea 
to conquer the Holy Land; the success does 
not answer his expectations, and he sweetly 
acquiesces. I esteem the tranquillity of his sub- 
mission more than the magnanimity of his project. 
St Francis goes into Egypt to convert the infidels, 
or suffer martyrdom at their hands: such was the will 
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of God; yet he returned without having done either 
one or the other, and such also was the will of God. 
It was equally the will of God that St Anthony of 
Padua should desire martyrdom, and that he should 
- not obtain his wish. The blessed Ignatius Lloyola, 
having with so much labour started the ‘¢ Company 
of Jesus,’’ from which he saw so many fair fruits, 
and foresaw fruits still more beautiful in the future, 
nevertheless had the courage to promise himself, 
that though he should see it dissolved (which 
would be the bitterest disappointment that he 
could receive), within half-an-hour afterwards he 
would be resolved and tranquil in the will of God. 
John of Avila, that holy and learned preacher of 
Andalusia, having designed to form a company of 
reformed priests for the advancement of God’s 
glory, in which matter he had already made great 
progress—as soon as he saw that of the Jesuits on 
foot, thinking they were enough for that time, 
stopped short in his undertaking with a meekness 
and humility quite unequalled. Oh how blessed 
are such souls, bold and strong in the enterprises 
God inspires them to undertake—and withal tract- 
able and facile in giving them up when God so 
disposes! These are the marks of a most perfect 
indifference, to give up a good work when God 
pleases, and to back half way when God’s will, 
which is our guide, so ordains. But if this be so, 
must we not then set our affections on anything, 
but abandon our affairs to the mercy of events? 
Not so, Théotimus, we must not leave anything 
undone, requisite to bring the work which God has 
put into our hands to a successful issue ; but on the 
condition that if the event be contrary, we should 
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lovingly and quietly embrace it; for we are com- 
manded to have great care of what pertains to 
God’s glory, and is in our charge; but we are 
not charged with or responsible for the result, 
because it is not within our power. ‘Take care 
of him,’’! was it said to the innkeeper, in the 
parable of the poor man who lay half dead between 
Jerusalem and Jericho. It is not said, remarks 
_ St Bernard, “cure him,”’ but ‘‘ take care of him.” 
So the Apostles, with incomparable affection, 
preached first to the Jews, though they knew 
that finally they would have to leave them as an 
unfruitful soil, and betake themselves to the 
Gentiles. It is our part to plant and water 
carefully, but to give increase that belongs only 
to God. The great Psalmist makes this prayer 
to our Saviour as by an exclamation of joy and 
presage of victory: ‘‘Gird thy sword upon thy 
thigh, O most mighty, with thy glory and thy 
majesty. And in thy majesty ride prosperously, 
because of thy truth and meekness and righteous- 
ness... 2 As though He would say that by the 
arrows of His heavenly love shot into human hearts 
He makes Himself master of men, to guide them at 
His pleasure, not unlike a horse well trained. 

O Lord! Thou art the royal rider, who turnest 
the hearts of Thy faithful lovers on all sides; Thou 
givest them sometimes the rein, and they run at full 
speed into the undertakings which Thou hast in- 
spired ; and then, when it seems good to Thee, 
Thou checkest them in mid career and at the 
height of their speed. But if the enterprise, begun 
by inspiration, fails, through the fault of those to 

1 Luke x. 35. 2 Ps. xiv. 3,4. 
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whom it was committed, how then can it be said 
that we must acquiesce in God’s will? For, some- 
one will say to me, it is not God’s will that hinders 
the event, but my fault, which is not caused by 
God’s will. It is true, my child, thy fault is not 
caused by God’s will, for God is not author of sin ; 
but yet for all that your fault should be followed by 
the defeat and failure of your undertaking in punish- 
ment for your fault: for though His good cannot 
permit Him to will your fault, yet His justice 
ordains that He wills the punishment you suffer 
for it. Thus God was not the cause that sinned ; 
but it was He who inflicted on him the pain due to 
his sin. He was not the cause of Saul’s sin, but 
He was the cause that in punishment of it victory 
fell from his hands. When, therefore, it happens 
that in punishment of our fault our holy designs are 
unsuccessful, we must equally detest the fault by 
a solid repentance, and accept the pain we suffer 
therefrom. For, as sin is contrary to the will of 
God, so punishment is according to His will. 


Cuaprer VII 


Of the indifference which we must have as regards 
our advancement in virtues. 


OD has ordained that we should do our 
utmost to acquire holy virtues: let us then 
forget nothing which might help us to succeed in 
this holy enterprise. But after we have planted 
and watered, let us know for certain that it is God 
who must give increase to the trees of our good 
inclinations and habits. Therefore, we must ex- 
pect the fruits of our desires and labours from His 
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divine providence. And if we do not feel we are 
making progress or advancement of our hearts in 
devotion, such as we would wish, do not let us be 
troubled, let us live in peace, and let tranquillity 
always reign in our hearts. It is our part to 
diligently cultivate our souls, and therefore we 
must faithfully attend to it; but, as for the 
abundance of the crop or harvest, let us leave 
that in our Lord’s hands. ‘The husbandman will 
never be reprehended for not having a good harvest, 
but only if he did not carefully till and sow his 
ground. Let us not be troubled at ever finding our- 
selves novices in the exercise of virtues, for in the 
monastery of a devout life each considers himself 
always a novice, and there the whole of life is meant 
as a probation, there being no more evident argu- 
ment not only that we are novices, but that 
we are even worthy of expulsion and reproba- 
tion, to esteem and hold ourselves professed. 
For according to the rule of this Order not the 
solemnity but the accomplishment of the vows make 
the novice professed. Now the vows are never 
fulfilled while there remains something to be done 
of their observance; and the obligation of serving 
God and making progress in His love lasts always 
until death. But someone will say to me, if I 
know that it is by my own fault that my progress 
in virtue is slow, how can I help being sad and dis- 
quieted? I have answered this in the ‘* Introduction 
to a Devout Life,’’+ but I will willingly repeat it, 
because it can never be said too often. We must 
sorrow for faults committed with a strong, 
settled, constant, tranquil repentance, but not with 
PTV it. 
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a repentance which is troubled, discouraged and 
faint-hearted. Do you know that your backward- 
ness in virtue is owing to your own fault? Well, 
then, humble yourself before God, implore His 
mercy, fall prostrate before the face of His good- 
ness, and ask His pardon, confess your fault, and 
cry Him mercy in the very ear of your confessor 
in order to receive absolution; but this being done 
remain in peace, and having detested the offence ° 
embrace lovingly the abjection which you feel in 
yourself from your want of advancement in good- 
ness. Alas! my Théotimus, the souls in Purga- 
tory are there, without doubt, for their sins, sins 
which they have detested, and do supremely detest ; 
but as to the abjection and pain which they feel from 
being detained in that place, and deprived, for a 
time, of the enjoyment of the blessed love which is 
in heaven, they suffer it all lovingly, and pronounce 
devoutly the canticle of divine justice. ‘ Righteous 
art Thou, O Lord, and upright are Thy judg- 
ments.’’?! Then let us await our advancement with 
patience, and instead of disquieting ourselves with 
having accomplished so little in the past, let us 
diligently endeavour to do better in the future. 
Regard this, good soul, I beseech you; she has 
greatly desired and endeavoured to free herself from 
the slavery of anger, and God has helped her, for 
He has quite delivered her from all sins which pro- 
ceed from anger. She would die rather than say 
a single injurious word, or from letting any sign of 
hatred escape her. Nevertheless, she is still subject 
to the assaults and first motions of this passion, 
which are certain impulses, strong movements, 
) Pip) Cuuxs 339 
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and first stirrings of an irritated heart, which the 
Chaldaic paraphrase calls stirrings (tremoussements), 
saying: ‘* Be stirred and sin not;’?! where our 
sacred version says: ‘¢ Be angry and sin not”’ ; ? in 
effect the same thing, for the prophet means that if 
we are surprised by anger, exciting in our hearts the 
first ‘stirrings’? of sin, we must be careful not to 
let ourselves be carried away by this passion, else 
shall we sin. Now, although these first impulses 
and ‘stirrings be no sin, yet the poor soul that is 
_ often attacked by them troubles, afflicts and disquiets 
herself, and thinks she does well in being sad, as if 
it were God’s love that provoked her to this sad- 
ness. But, Théotimus, it is not heavenly love 
which causes this trouble, for that is never offended 
save by sin; it is our self-love that wishes to be 
exempt from the pain and trouble that these assaults 
of anger give us. It is not the offence that dis- 
pleases us in the sudden impulses of anger, there 
being none at all committed; it is the pain of 
having to resist which disquiets us. 

These rebellions of the sensual appetite, as well 
in anger as in concupiscence, are left in us for our 
exercise, to the end that we may practise spiritual 
valour in resisting them. They are the Philistines, 
whom the true Israelites are always fighting against 
without ever quite conquering; they may weaken 
them, but never annihilate them. They will ever 
live with them and only die when they die. They 
are indeed execrable and detestable, as issuing from 
sin, and ever tending towards sin ; wherefore, as we 

? Ps. iv, 4. 

2 Cf. xxxvii. 8, “cease from anger”; cf. Eph. iv. 26; 
A.V., ‘* stand in awe”; P.V., ‘* stand in awe”; R.V. 
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are termed earth, because we are formed of earth 
and shall return to earth, so this rebellion is called 
sin by the great Apostle as having sprung from sin 
and tending towards sin, though it never makes us 
guilty unless we obey and second it. Whence the 
same Apostle warns us to act so that this evil 
‘reign not in our mortal bodies, that we should 
obey it in the lusts thereof.’’ 1 He prohibits not the 
feeling of the sin, but only the consenting to it. He 
does not order us to prevent sin from coming into 
us and being in us, but he commands that it should 
not reign in us. It is in us when we feel the re- 
bellion of sensual appetite, but it does not reign in 
us unless we give consent unto it. ‘The physician 
will never order his feverish patient not to be thirsty, 
for that would be too great a folly; but he will tell 
him that though he be thirsty he must abstain from 
drinking. ‘‘‘T’he thorn in the flesh, the messenger 
of Satan,” ? roughly pricks the great St Paul in 
order to make him fall into sin. The poor Apostle 
endured this as a shameful and infamous wrong, 
wherefore he called it a buffeting and ignominious 
treatment, and prayed God that it would please 
Him to deliver him; but God answered him: O 
Paul, “My grace is sufficient for thee: for my 
strength is made perfect in weakness”’; ® to which 
this great holy man said in acquiescence: Then 
‘¢most gladly will I rather glory in my infirmities, 
that the power of Christ may rest upon me.” But 
remark, I pray you, that there is sensual rebellion 
even in this admirable vessel of election, who, in 
flying to the remedy of prayer, shows us that we 
1 Rom. vi, 12. 2 2 Canee, 
$2 Coruegiiztg; 4 Ibid. xii. 9. 
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must use the same arms against the temptations we 
feel. Note further that if our Lord permits these 
terrible revolts in man, it is not always to punish 
some sin, but to manifest the strength and virtue of 
Divine assistance and grace; and, finally notice, 
that not only ought we not to be disquieted in our 
temptations or infirmities, but we ought ‘to glory 
in our infirmity,”’ that thereby God’s virtue may 
appear in us, sustaining our weakness against the 
strength of the suggestion and temptation. For 
the glorious Apostle calls the impulse and attacks 
of impurity his ‘‘infirmities,’ and says that he 
glories in them, because, though he felt them by 
his misery, yet, by God’s mercy, he did not give 
way tothem. Indeed, as I have said above, the 
Church condemned the error of certain hermits 
who said that we might be perfectly free even in 
this world from the passions of anger, concupi- 
scence, fear, and the like. God wills us to have 
enemies ; God wills that we should repulse them. 
Let us then live courageously between the one 
and the other will of God, enduring attacks with 
patience, and endeavouring manfully to make head 
against and resist our assailants.} 


Cuarter VIII 


Of the most excellent exercise we can make in the 
interior and exterior troubles of this life. 


O bless and thank God for all the events His 
Providence ordains is truly a most holy 
exercise, yet if, while we leave the care to God 


1 The word ‘‘ Sin” seems to be used here with some 
inexactness. Desire is not Sin. Unregulated and un- 
governed Desire is, 
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to will and do in us, on us, and with us, what 
pleases Him, without attending to what passes— 
though fully feeling it—we could divert our heart, 
and apply our attention to the Divine goodness and 
sweetness, blessing it, not in the events or effects 
it ordains, but in itself and in its own excellence, 
we should undoubtedly practise a far more eminent 
exercise. O God! how worthy are those souls 
who in all kinds of accidents ever keep their atten- | 
tion and affection fixed upon the Eternal Goodness 
to love it and honour it for ever! 

The daughter of an excellent physician and 
surgeon, being in a continual fever, and knowing 
that her father loved her devotedly, said to one of 
her friends: ‘*I feel very great pain, but I do not 
think of remedies, for I do not know what might 
serve to cure me; I might desire one thing, and 
another be necessary for me. Should I not do 
better to leave it all to my father, who knows, 
who can do, and who wills for me all that is 
required for my health? I were to blame if I 
should trouble myself thinking about it, for he will 
think of all that is necessary for me: I should do 
wrong to desire anything, for he is able to desire 
all that could be profitable to me. I will only wait 
then, and let him do what he will judge expedient, 
and will only occupy myself by fixing my eyes on 
him when he comes near me, to testify my filial 
love for him, and show my perfect confidence in 
him.’? And on these words she fell asleep ; whilst 
her father, judging it necessary to bleed her, dis- 
posed all that was required, and coming towards 
her, even as she awoke, after having asked her how 
she was after her sleep, he demanded if she were 
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willing to suffer the operation for her cure. ‘ My 
father,’’ she replied, “ I know not what is necessary 
for my cure, it is for you to will and do for me 
whatever you judge best; it is enough for me to 
love and honour you with all my heart, as I do, 
since I am yours.’’ So her arm is tied, and her 
father himself opens the vein. And while he is 
performing the operation, and the blood flows, this 
loving daughter never looks at her arm nor at the 
spurting blood, but, fixing her eyes on her father’s 
face, she only says softly, from time to time: ‘¢ My 
father loves me well, and I, I am all his own.”’ 
And when all was done, she did not thank him, 
but only repeated once again the same words of 
filial affection and confidence. Now tell me, 
Théotimus, did not this daughter show a more 
true and solid love for her father, than if she had 
taken great care to ask remedies for her sickness, 
to watch the vein being opened and the blood 
flowing, and to say many words of thanks? 
There is no doubt whatever about it: for if she 
had thought for herself what could she have gained 
save useless solicitude, since her father had care 
enough for her; what but fear by looking at her 
arm; and what virtue but gratitude would she 
have shown in thanking her father? Did she not 
then do best in occupying herself entirely with 
demonstrations of filial love, infinitely more agree- 
able to her father than every other virtue? ‘Mine 
eyes are ever toward the Lord; for he shall pluck 
my feet out of the net.’?! Have you fallen into 
the net of adversity? Ah! regard not your mis- 
hap, nor the snares in which you are taken; look 
1 Ps xxm. - 19. 
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to God, and leave all to Him, He will take care 
of you. ‘Cast thy burden upon the Lord, and 
he shall sustain thee.’?! Why do you trouble 
yourself about willing or not willing the events and 
accidents of this world, since you do not know 
what were best for you to will, and since God 
will always will for you all that you could will for 
yourself without you troubling? Await, then, in 
peace of mind the effects of the Divine good 
pleasure, and let His will suffice you since it is 
always utterly good; for so He commanded to 
His well-beloved St Catherine of Siena: Think in 
Me, He said to her, and I will think for thee. 
It is very difficult to express exactly this extreme 
indifference of the human will, when thus absorbed 
and dead in the will of God; for, it seems to me, 
we must not say it acquiesces in that of God, since 
acquiescence is an act of the soul which declares 
its consent. Nor must we say it accepts or receives, 
because to accept and receive are sort of actions, 
which we might call, in a certain sense, passive 
actions, by which we embrace and accept whatever 
happens to us. “Again, we must not say that it 
permits, because permission is an act of the will, 
and consequently is a certain idle, inactive willing, 
which does nothing and yet lets be done. It seems 
to me, then, that the soul which is in this indiffer- 
ence, and which wills nothing, but lets God will 
what pleases Him, should be said to have its will 
in a simple and general state of waiting expectation: 
since waiting is not doing or acting, but only the 
remaining ready for some event. And, if you take 
notice, this waiting of the soul is indeed voluntary, 
APs. iv. 22. 
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and yet it is not an action, but a simple disposition 
to receive whatsoever may happen; and when the 
events have come and are received, the waiting 
changes into consent or acquiescence ; but, before 
they come, the soul is truly in a state of simple 
waiting, indifferent to all that it may please the 
divine will to ordain. Our Lord thus expresses 
the extreme submission of His human will to the 
will of His Eternal Father. ‘The Lord God 
hath opened mine ear,’’! He says, ‘‘ that is, hath 
announced unto Me His good pleasure touching the 
multitude of pains which I must suffer’’;? ‘and I,”’ 
says He afterwards, “I was not rebellious, neither 
turned away back.’”’ What does this mean: I was 
not rebellious, I have not gone back? Just this: 
My will is simply in a waiting state, and is ready for 
all that God may send: wherefore, “J gave my 
back to the smiters, and my cheeks to them that 
plucked off the hair: I hid not my face from shame 
and spitting,’’ ® being prepared to let them exercise 
their pleasure upon me. But mark, I pray you, 
Théotimus, that even as our Saviour, after His 
prayer of resignation in the Garden of Olives, and 
after He was taken, let Himself be handled and 
lead away at the will of them that crucified Him, 
by an admirable surrender of His body and life into 
their hands: so did He place His soul and will 
with a most perfect indifference in the hands of 
His Eternal Father. For though He cries out: 


1 Isaiah l. 5. 

2 Cf. also Exodus xxi. 6. The phrase in Isaiah pro- 
bably refers to the Mosaic Law as to ‘‘ opening the ear 
of a willing slave.” 

3 Ibid. |. 6. 
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«My God, My God, why hast Thou forsaken 


me’? ?1_yet this was to make us know the reality 
of the anguish and bitterness of His soul, and not 
in any wise to detract from the most holy indiffer- 
ence in which He was; as He showed very soon 
afterwards, concluding all His life and passion by 
those incomparable words: ‘Father into ‘hy 
hands I commend my spirit.”’ ? 


END OF EIGHTH BOOK. 


1 Matt, xxvii. 46. 2 Luke xxiii, 46. 


NINTH BOOK 


OF THE SUPREME EFFECT OF CHARITY IN THIS LIFE,. 
WHICH IS A HOLY DEATH, AND OF THOSE WHO DIE. 
OF LOVE FOR GOD AND FOR LOVE OF GOD 


Cuarprer I 


Of holy perseverance in sacred Love. 


AS’ a tender mother leading her little babe with 

her, assists and supports him as need re- 
quires, letting him walk a few steps alone in less 
dangerous and very smooth places, now taking his 
hand to steady him, now taking him in her arms and 
carrying him—so our Lord has continual care to con- 
duct His children, that is those who have charity, 
making them walk before Him, giving them His 
hand in difficulties, and bearing them Himself in 
such pains as He sees would be otherwise insupport- 
able to them. This he declared by Isaiah saying : 
“For I the Lord thy God will hold thy right 
_ hand, saying unto thee: Fear not, I will help thee.’”! 
So that with a good heart we must have a firm con- 
fidence in God and in His help. For if we respond 
to His grace, be confident of this very thing, “that 
he that hath begun a good work in us” 2 for our 
salvation ‘¢ will perform it,” ? working in us both to 
will and to do, as the most holy Council of Trent 

11s, xli. 13. 2.Philip i. 6. 3 Ibid, ii. 13. 
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assures us. In this conduct, which God’s sweet- 
ness makes of our souls, from their introduction to 
charity until their final perfection in it which is not 
finished till the hour of death, consists the great 
gift of perseverance, to which our Lord attaches 
the greatest gift of eternal glory according to His 
saying: ‘* He that endureth to the end shall be 
saved.’ 1 For this gift is no other thing than the 
collection and following of divers helps, solaces and 
succours, by means of which we continue in the 
love of God, even to the end: as the education of 
a child is no other thing than multitudes of cares, 
aids, succours, and other such offices necessary to a 
child, exercised and continued towards him till he 
has reached an age when he no longer needs them. 
But the continuance of succours and helps is not 
equal in all those who persevere ; for in some it is 
very short, and in such as are converted just before 
their death ; so it happened to the good thief ; so to 
the officer, who, seeing the constancy of St James, 
made forthwith profession of faith and shared the 
martyrdom of this great Apostle ; so to the blessed 
gaoler who guarded the forty martyrs at Sabaste, 
who, seeing one of them lose courage and forsake 
the crown of martyrdom, put himself in his place 
and became a christian, martyr and glorious all at 
once; so to the notary who is mentioned in the 
life of St Anthony of Padua, who, having all his 
life been a false villain, yet died a martyr; and so 
it happened to a thousand others of whom we have 
seen and read, that they were so happy as to die 
well after an ill-spent life. As for these, they do 
not stand in need of a great variety of succours, 
1 Matt. x, 22. 
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but if some great temptation does not overcome 
them, they can make quite a short perseverance 
solely by the charity which is given them, and 
by the aids by which they were converted. 
For they arrive at the port without navigation and 
finish their pilgrimage in a single leap, which the 
powerful mercy of God makes them take so oppor- 
tunely that their enemies see them triumph before 
seeing them fight: so that their perseverance and 
conversion are almost one and the same thing; 
_ and, to speak with more exact propriety, the grace 
which they received from God whereby they 
attained as soon the issue as the beginning of 
their course, cannot well be termed perseverance, 
though, all the same, because in effect it holds the 
place of perseverance in giving salvation, we com- 
prehend it under the name of perseverance. In 
many others, on the contrary, perseverance is longer, 
as in St Anne the prophetess, in St John the 
evangelist, St Paul the first hermit, St Hilarion, 
St Romuald, St Francis of Paula ;—and they have 
stood in need of a thousand ,kinds of various aids, 
according to the variety of the adventures of their 
pilgrimage and the length of it. But in any case, 
perseverance is always the most desirable gift we 
can hope for in this life, and which, as the Sacred 
Council says, we cannot have but from the hand of 
God, Who alone can strengthen him that stands 
and raise up him that falls. Wherefore we must 
continually ask for it, making use of the means 
which God has taught us for obtaining it :— 

prayer, fasting, alms-giving, the use of the Sacra- 
ments, intercourse with the good, the hearing and 
reading of holy words. Now because the gift of 
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prayer and devotion is freely given to all those who 
sincerely wish to consent to heavenly inspirations, 
it is consequently in our power to persevere. I 
do not indeed mean to say that perseverance has 
its origin from our power, for, on the contrary, 
I know it proceeds from Divine Mercy, whose 
most precious gift it is. But I mean to say, that 
though it does not come from our power, yet it 
comes within our power by means of our will, 
which we cannot deny to be in our power; for 
although God’s grace is necessary for us to will to 
persevere, so is this will in our power, because 
heavenly grace is never wanting in our will, whilst 
our will is not wanting to our power. And, in 
fact, according to the great St Bernard’s opinion, 
we can all truly say with the Apostle, that ‘¢ neither 
death, nor life, nor angels, nor principalities, nor 
powers, nor things present, nor things to come, nor 
height, nor depth, nor any other creature, shall be 
able to separate us from the love of God, which is 
in Christ Jesus our Lord.’?! Yes, indeed, for no 
creature can tear us fgom this holy love; we alone 
can forsake and abandon it by our own will, except 
for which there is nothing to be feared in this 
matter. Thus, most dear Théotimus, following 
the advice of the Holy Council, we ought to place 
all our hope in God, Who will perfect the work 
of salvation He has begun in us, provided we are 
not wanting in His grace. For we must not think 
that He Who said to the paralytic: go, “sin no 
more,” ? would not give him also the power to 
avoid the willing which He forbade him, and 
surely He would never exhort the faithful to 
1 Rom, viii. 38, 39. 2 John v. 14. 
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persevere if He was. not ready to give them the 
power to do so: ‘* Be thou faithful unto death,” 
He said to the Bishop of Smyrna, “and I will 
give thee a crown of life.” 1 ‘* Watch ye, stand 
fast in the faith, quit you like men, be strong. Let 
all your things be done with charity.”?2 “So run 
that ye may obtain.” ? We ought often, then, with 
the great king, to ask God for the sacred gift of 
perseverance, and hope that he will grant it us: 
‘‘Cast me not off in the time of old age; forsake 
_me not when my strength faileth.’ 4 


Cuarpter II] 


That the happiness of dying in heavenly charity is a 
special gift of God. 


[8 fine, the Heavenly King, having lead the soul 

which he loves to the end of this life, assists 
her also in her blessed departure, by which He 
draws her to the repose of eternal glory, which 
is the delicious fruit of holy perseverance. And 
then, dear Théotimus, this soul, quite ravished 
with the love of her well-beloved, contemplating 
the multitude of favours and succours wherewith 
she was prevented and helped, whilst she was on 
her earthly pilgrimage, incessantly kisses this sweet 
helping hand, which conducted, drew and supported 
her on the way; and confesses that it is from this 
Divine Saviour that she holds all her happiness, 
since He has done for her all that the great 
patriarch Jacob wished for his journey, when he 

1 Rev. ii. 10. 21 Cor. xvi. 13, 14. 

8 Cor. ix: 24. 4 Psalm Ixxi. 9. 
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had seen the ladder from heaven. ‘¢O Lord, 
she then says,’’ Thou wast with me and didst guide 
me in the way by which I came; Thou didst give 
the Bread of Thy Sacraments to be my food, 
Thou didst clothe me with the wedding-garment 
of charity, Thou hast happily led me to this 
dwelling of glory which is Thy house, O my 
Eternal Father. Ah! what remains, O Lord, 
save for me to protest that Thou art my God for 
ever and ever! Amen. 

‘Thou hast holden me by my right hand. Thou 
shalt guide me with thy counsel, and afterward 
receive me to glory.’’1 Such, then, is the order 
of our journeying to eternal life, to accomplish 
which the Divine providence ordained from all 
eternity the number, distinction and succession of 
graces necessary to it, with their dependence on 
one another. He willed first, with a true will, 
that even after Adam’s sin all men should be 
saved, but in such a way, and by means agreeable 
to the condition of their nature, which is endowed 
with free-will; that is, He willed the salvation of 
all those who would contribute their consent to the 
graces and favours which he would prepare, offer 
and distribute to this end. Now, amongst these 
favours, He willed that vocation should be the first, 
and that it should be so accommodated to our 
liberty that we might accept it or reject it at 
our pleasure. And to those whom He foresaw 
would accept it, He would furnish the sacred 
motions of penitence; and to those who would 
second these motions He determined to give 
holy charity; and to those again who were in 

1 Psalm Ixxiii. 23. 
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charity, He purposed to supply the help required 
for perseverance; and to such as should make use 
of this divine help, He resolved to impart final 
perseverance, and the glorious felicity of His eternal 
love. And thus we may give a reason for the order 
which is found in the effects of that Providence 
which regards our salvation, descending from the 
first to the last—that is, from the fruit, which is 
glory, to the root of this beautiful tree, which is 
Our Saviour’s Redemption. For the divine good- 
_ness gives glory; then merits; merits, then charity ; 
charity, then penitence; penitence, then the obed- 
ience to vocation; obedience to vocation, then our 
Saviour’s Redemption, on which rests all that 
mystical ladder of the great Jacob, as well at its 
end in heaven, since it is planted in the breast and 
pierced side of our Saviour, who for this cause 
died upon Mount Calvary. And that this order of 
the effects of Providence was thus ordained with 
the same dependence which they have on one 
another in the eternal will of God, Holy Church 
witnesses in the preface of one of her solemn 
prayers in these words: ‘O eternal and Almighty 
God, who art Lord of the living and the dead, and 
art merciful to all those who Thou foretellest will 
be Thine by faith and good works’: as though 
she were acknowledging that glory, which is the 
crown and fruit of God’s mercy towards men, is 
only destined for such whom the Divine wisdom 
has foreseen will, in the future, by obeying their 
vocation, attain the living faith which works by 
charity. Finally, all these effects have an absolute 
dependence on Ovr Saviour’s Redemption, who 
merited them for us in rigour of justice, by the 
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loving obedience which He exercised “ unto death, 
even the death of the cross,’’ ! which is the root of 
all the graces that we receive, we who are the 
spiritual grafts engrafted on to His stock. If, being 
engrafted, we ‘abide ’’? in Him, we shall, without 
doubt, “bring forth’? by the life of grace which 
He will communicate into us the fruit of the 
‘‘glory’’ prepared for us. ‘That if we prove broken 
sprigs and branches upon this tree—that is, that 
if by our resistance we interrupt the progress and 
break the connection of the effects of His clemency, 
it will not be strange if in the end we be wholly cut 
off, and if. we are cast into everlasting fire as useless 
branches. | God, doubtless, has prepared heaven 
for those only whom He foresaw would be His. 
Let us then be His, Théotimus, by faith and good 
works, and He will be ours by glory. Now, it is 
in our power to be His, for although it be a gift of 
God to be God’s, yet it is a gift which God never 
refuses to anyone, but He offers to give it to all 
those who freely consent to receive it. But mark, I 
pray you, Théotimus, how ardently God desires that 
we should be His, since for this object He has made 
Himself entirely ours, bestowing upon us His death 
and life—His life, that we may be exempt from 
eternal death, and His death that we may enjoy 
eternal life. Let us remain, then, in peace, and 
serve God so as to be His in this mortal life, and 
still more His in eternity. 


1 Philip ii. 8. 2 John xv, 5. 
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Cuaprer III 


Of the happiness of the death of those who die in the 
love of God, no matter what kind of death ends 
their life. 


af PONE is strong as death.’?! Death separates 

the soul of him who dies from the body, 
and from all the things of this world: sacred love 
separates the soul of the lover from his body, and 
from all the things of this world; and there is no 
other difference saving that death does that in effect 
which love ordinarily does only in affection. Now, 
I say, ordinarily, ‘héotimus, because sometimes 
holy love is so violent that it even actually causes 
the separation of the body and the soul, making the 
friends of God die such a happy death that it is 
worth a hundred lives. As it is the character of 
the reprobate to die in sin, so is it the character of 
the elect to die in the love and grace of God. But 
this happens in different ways. The just man never 
dies unprepared, for.to have persevered in christian 
justice to the end is to have well provided for death: 
but he does sometimes die an unexpected or sudden 
death ; wherefore the all-wise Church does not 
make us simply ask in the Litanies to be delivered 
from sudden death, but from sudden and unprepared 
death; for it is no worse for being sudden if it be 
not also unprepared. ‘The Blessed Homobonus of 
Cremona, hearing Holy Mass one day on his knees, 
with extreme devotion, did not stand up at the 
Gospel, according to custom, wherefore those round 

1 Cant. viii. 6. 
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him looked at him, and perceived that he was dead. 
There have been in our time men most famous for 
virtue and learning who have been found dead, some 
in the confessional, others while hearing a sermon, 
and even some have been seen to fall down dead 
when leaving the pulpit, where they had preached 
with great fervour—these were all sudden but not 
unprepared deaths. And how many good people 
do we see die of apoplexy, or lethargy, or a thousand 
other ways, very suddenly, and others of madness 
and frenzies, deprived of the use of reason! And 
all these, together with children who have been bap- 
tised, die in grace, and consequently in the love of 
God. But how could they die in the love of God, 
seeing that they did not even think of God at the 
time of their departure? Learned men, Théotimus, 
do not lose their knowledge when they are asleep, 
otherwise they would be unlearned when they 
awoke, and would have to go back to school. 
Now it is the same with all habits of prudence,! 
temperance, faith, hope and charity; they are 
always in the just man’s heart, though they are not 
always working. While a man sleeps, it seems 
as though all his habits sleep with him, and 
when he awakes awake with him. So a just 
man, dying suddenly, whether crushed by a house 
falling on him, or killed by lightning, or suffo- 
cated by some lung disease, or dying delirious 


1 Observe here the distinction between facts in exist- 
ence and facts in expression. St Francis, no more 
than others, can fully penetrate the mystery of sleep, 
but that which—according to Bishop Butler—throws 
such a light upon death is clear to him—the possession 
of living powers, though in abeyance. 
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from the violence of some raging fever, does not 
indeed die in the exercise of divine love, but yet 
he dies in the habit thereof. Hence the wise man 
says: ‘But though the righteous be prevented 
with death, yet shal] he be in rest’’:1 for to 
obtain eternal life, it suffices to die in the state and 
habit of love and charity. Many saints, however, 
have died, not only in charity and with the habit 
of heavenly love, but also in the act and practice 
thereof. Saint Augustine died in the exercise of 
holy contrition, which cannot be without love ; 
Saint Jerome, while exhorting his dear children 
to the love of God, of their neighbour, and of 
virtue ; Saint Ambrose, in a rapture, sweetly dis- 
coursing with his Saviour, died suddenly, immediately 
after having received the most holy Sacrament of 
the altar; Saint Anthony of Padua, after having 
recited a hymn to the glorious Virgin-Mother, and 
while talking in great joy with the Saviour; Saint 
Thomas Aquinas, joining his hands, raising his 
eyes to heaven, and in a loud voice, and by way of 
ejaculation pronouncing these words of the Canticles 
(which were the last he had expounded) : ‘* Come, 
my beloved, let us go forth into the field; let us 
lodge in the villages.”?? All the Apostles and 
almost all the martyrs have died, praying. The 
Blessed and Venerable Bede, having learnt, by 
revelation, the hour of his death, went to Evensong 
(and it was Ascension Day) and standing upright, 
leaning only on the elbows of his stall, without any 
disease at all, ended his life at the same instant that 
the Evensong he was singing came to an end, as 
though to follow His Master ascending into heaven, 
1 Wisdom, iv. 7. 2 Cant. vii. 11. 
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there to enjoy the fair morning of eternity which 
has no evening. Saint Martin, as everyone knows, 
died so attentive to the exercise of devotion, that 
more could not be. Saint Louis, that great king 
amongst saints, a great saint amongst kings, stricken 
down with the pestilence, never ceased praying : 
then having received the Divine Viaticum, stretched 
out his arms in the form of a cross, fixed his eyes 
on heaven, and expired, ardently breathing these — 
words of perfectly loving trust: ‘1 will come into 
thy house.! . . . I will worship toward thy holy 
temple, and praise thy name for thy loving kind- 
ness.”?? St Peter Celestine, being quite steeped in 
cruel afflictions which can scarcely be described, 
having reached the end of his days, began to sing 
like a sacred swan, the last of the psalms, and 
finished his song and his life, with these loving 
words: ‘‘ Let everything that hath breath praise 
the Lord.”?? The admirable and holy St Eusebia, 
surnamed the stranger, died on her knees in fervent 
prayer; Saint Peter, the Martyr, writing with: his 
finger in his own blood the confession of the faith 
for which he died, and saying these words: ‘Into 
thy hand 1 commit my spirit’’:+ and the great 
Apostle of the-Japanese, St Francis Xavier, hold- 
ing and kissing the image of the crucifix, and 
repeating at every kiss these ejaculations of spirit: 
“© O Jesus! the God of my heart!” 


tPs.v. 7, 2 ibid. CXXXViil. 2. 
WPS. Cl. "5. * Ps. Xero 
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Cuapter IV 
Of those who died by, and for Divine love. 


LL the Martyrs, Théotimus, died for the 
love of God: for when we say that many 

of them died for the faith, we mean not that they 
died for a dead faith but for the living faith, that 
is quickened by charity. Also the confession of 
faith is not so much an act of the understanding of 
- faith, as an act of the will and of the love of God. 
However there have been martyrs who have died 
expressly for charity alone, like the great Fore- 
runner of our Saviour, who was martyred for 
fraternal correction: and the glorious princes of 
the Apostles, St Peter and St Paul, and particularly 
St Paul, died for having reclaimed to a pious and 
pure life those women whom the infamous Nero 
had led into sin. The holy Bishops Stanislas and 
Thomas of Canterbury were also slain for a matter 
that touched not faith, but charity; and, finally, a 
great number of holy Virgin-Martyrs were mas- 
sacred for the zeal they had to preserve their 
chastity which love had made them dedicate to 
their heavenly Spouse. But there are some amongst 
the friends of God, who give themselves up so 
absolutely to the exercises of divine love, that this 
holy fire wastes and consumes their life. Grief 
sometimes so long prevents the afflicted from eating, 
drinking or sleeping, that in the end weakened and 
wasted they die: whence it is commonly said that 
they died of grief: but this is not true, for they 
died through want of strength and inanition. It is 
true, that, this failing in strength having come to 
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them through grief, so we must allow that though 
they did not actually die of grief, they died by 
reason of grief and by grief. So, my dear Théo- 
timus, when the fervour of holy love is great, it 
gives so many assaults to the heart, it wounds it so 
often, causes it such languor, melts it so habitually, 
makes it so often completely carried away by 
ecstasy, that by this means the soul, almost entirely 
occupied in God, not being able to furnish sufficient 
assistance to nature to effect proper digestion and 
nourishment, the animal and vital spirits begin little 
by little to fail, life is shortened and death takes 
place. O God! Théotimus, how happy is this 
death! How delightful is this love-shaft, which 
wounding us with the incurable wound of heavenly 
love, ever makes us so languid and sick, with such 
palpitations of the heart, that at length we must 
die! How much do you think did these sacred 
languors and labours, undertaken for the sake of 
charity, advance the days of St Catherine of Siena, 
St Francis, young Stanislaus Kostka, St Charles, 
and several hundreds of others who died so young? 


Cuapter V 
How some again died of love. 


LL the elect then, Théotimus, died in the 
habit of holy love; but some further died 

even in the exercise of it, others for it, and 
others by this same love. But what belongs to 
the sovereign degree of love is that some die of 
love; and it is when love not only wounds the 
soul, so that she begins to languish, but when it 
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transpierces her, striking her right in the middle 
of the heart, and with such force, that the soul 
is driven out of the body, which happens thus. 
The soul, powerfully drawn by the divine sweet- 
ness of her well-beloved, to correspond on her 
side to his sweet attractions, springs with as much 
strength as she can towards her well-beloved; and 
not being able to draw her body after her, rather 
than stay with it among the miseries of this life, 
she leaves it and gets clear, flying alone into the 
bosom of her heavenly spouse. She throws herself 
upon her well-beloved, and her well-beloved draws 
her to him. In fine, she quits the flesh, to unite 
herself to her well-beloved. Now, this is the most 
violent effect that love has in a soul, and one 
which requires a great detachment from all the 
affections which can keep the heart chained either 
to the world or the body: so that as fire, having 
little by little separated an essence from its mass, 
and wholly purified it, finally brings out the quint- 
essence,—even so holy love having drawn the 
human heart from all humours, inclinations, and 
passions, as much as it can, at length drives out 
the soul, so that by this death, precious in the 
divine eyes, she may pass to immortal glory. ‘The 
great St Francis, whom this subject of heavenly 
love ever brings before my mind’s eye, could not 
escape dying by love, because of the manifold and 
great languors, ecstasies, and pantings which his 
love of God gave him; but besides this, God, 
_ who had exposed him to the view of the whole 
world, as a miracle of love, willed that he should 
“not only die for love, but also of love. For 
consider, I beseech you, Théotimus, his death. 
S 
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Seeing himself to be on the point of departing, 
he caused himself to be laid naked on the ground ; 
then having received a habit as alms, with which 
they clothed him, he discoursed to his brethren, 
animating them to the love and fear of God and 
of the Church, had our Saviour’s Passion read, 
and then with extreme fervour began the 1r42nd 
Psalm. ‘I cried unto the Lord with my voice: 


with my voice unto the Lord did I make my — 


supplication’: +. and having pronounced these last 
words: ‘ Bring my soul out of prison that I may 
praise thy name the righteous shall compass me 
about ; for thou shalt deal bountifully with me,’’ ? 
he expired in his forty-fifth year. Who does not 


see, | pray you, Théotimus, that this seraphic . 


man, who had so earnestly desired to be martyred 
and to die for love, died at last of love, as I have 
described elsewhere? St Magdalen, having for the 
space of thirty years lived in a cave, which is still 
to be seen in Provence, having seven times been 
enraptured each day, and being borne up into the 
air by angels, as though she went to sing the seven 
canonical hours in the choir, at last, one Sunday, 
she came to church, where her dear Bishop, St 
Maximin, finding her in contemplation, her eyes 
full of tears and her arms stretched out, com- 
municated her, and soon after she gave up her 
blessed spirit, which once again went for ever to 
her Saviour’s feet to enjoy ‘the better part’? % 
that she had already chosen in this world. 

Saint Basil had contracted a strict friendship for 
a great physician, a Jew by nation and religion, 
with the intention of drawing him into the faith 

1 Ps, exlii. 1. 2 Ibid. 8. 3 Luke x. 42. 
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of our Lord, which, however, he could never 
succeed in doing, till, worn out by fastings, watch- 
ings, and labours, being upon the point of death, 
he inquired of the physician what opinion he had 
of his health, conjuring him to speak frankly, 
which the physician did, saying, after he had felt 
his pulse, ‘* There is no further remedy ; before 
the sun sets you will die.”’ ‘ But what will you 
say,’ replied the patient, “if I am still alive to- 
morrow?’ ‘JI will become a Christian, I promise 
you,” said the physician. ‘che Saint then prayed, 
and obtained the prolongation of his own temporal 
life, for the sake of his physician’s spiritual life, 
who having seen this miracle was converted; and 
St Basil, rising courageously from his bed, went 
to the church, and baptised him with all his 
family ; then, having returned to his chamber. and 
to his bed, having been in conversation with our 
Lord in prayer for a considerable space of time, 
he holily exhorted the assistance to serve God 
with their whole heart; and, finally, seeing the 
angels approach, and pronouncing, with extreme 
sweetness, these words: “My God, into thine 
hand I commit my spirit: thou hast redeemed me, 
O Lord God of truth,’’! he died. And the poor 
converted physician, seeing him thus pass away, 
embracing him, and bursting into tears over him, 
said: **O great Basil, servant of God, indeed if 
thou hadst wished thou wouldest no more have 
died to-day than yesterday.”? Who does not see 
that this death was wholly of love? And the 
Blessed Mother Teresa of Jesus revealed, after 
her death, that she had died of an eg ask 
hy LB > & ol 
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impulse of love which had been so violent that 
nature, not being able to support it, the soul had 
departed towards the beloved object of its affec- 
tions. 


Cuarptrer VI 


Marvellous history of the death of a gentleman who 
died of love on Mount Olivet. 


ESIDES what I have said, I have found a 
history, which to sacred lovers is none the 
less credible for being wonderful, since, as the 
holy apostle says, ‘‘ charity believeth,” very will- 
ingly, ‘all things,’’! that is, she does not easily 
suspect one of lying, and if there are no apparent 
marks of falsehood in what is told, it makes no 
difficulty about believing them; but more especially 
when they are things which exalt and magnify the 
love of God towards men; because charity, which 
is the sovereign queen of virtues, rejoices, after the 
manner of princes, in things which contribute to 
the glory of her empire and dominion. And, 
although what I am going to relate is neither so 
fully published nor so well witnessed as the great- 
ness of the marvel it contains would require, yet 
for all that, it does not lose its truth: for, as St 
Augustine says so excellently, miracles, however 
magnificent they may be, are scarcely known in 
the very place where they are worked; and even 
when related by those who have seen them, are 
with difficulty believed: but they do not, therefore, 
cease to be true. And, in matter of religion, 
1 y Cor., xiii, 7. 
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good souls have more sweetness in believing 
the things in which there is more difficulty and 
admiration. 

One day, then, a very illustrious and virtuous 
knight went beyond seas to Palestine, to visit the 
holy places in which our Lord had performed the 
works of our redemption; and in order to begin 
this holy exercise worthily, before every thing, he 
devoutly confessed and communicated. ‘Then he 
went first to the town of Nazareth, where the 
-angel announced to the most holy Virgin the most 
sacred Incarnation, and where the most adorable 
_ Conception of the Eternal Word took place; and 
there, this worthy pilgrim began to contemplate 
the abyss of heavenly goodness, which had deigned 
to take human flesh in order to draw man away 
from perdition. From there he passed on to 
Bethlehem, to the place of the Nativity, and one 
cannot say how many tears he shed there, con- 
templating those with which the Son of God, the 
Virgin’s little infant, had watered that holy stable ; 
kissing and kissing again a hundred times this 
sacred ground, and licking the dust on which the 
first infancy of the divine Babe had been received. 
From Bethlehem he went to Bethabara, where, re- 
membering that Our Lord had unclothed Himself to 
be baptised, he also unclothed himself, and entering 
into the Jordan, bathing himself in it and drinking 
the waters thereof, he thought he saw his Saviour 
receiving baptism from the hand of His precursor, 
and the Holy Spirit descending visibly on Him in 
the form of a dove, with the heavens yet opened, 
from whence, it seemed to him, there came a voice, 
saying: ‘* This is my beloved Son, in whom I am 
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well pleased.” From Bethabara he goes into the 
desert, and sees there, with the eyes of his spirit, 
the Saviour fasting, fighting and conquering the 
enemy, then the angels ministering to Him ad- 
mirable viands. ‘Thence he goes up to Mount 
Thabor, where he sees the Saviour transfigured ; 
then to Mount Sion, where he again seems to see 
Our Lord on His knees in the upper room wash- 
ing the feet of the disciples, and afterwards dis- 
tributing to them His Divine Body in the Sacred 
Eucharist. He passes the torrent of Cedron, and 
goes to the Garden of Gethsemane, where his 
heart melts into the tears of a most loving sorrow, 
when he there pictures to himself his dear Saviour 
sweating blood, in that extreme agony which He 
suffered there, to be soon afterwards bound fast 
with cords and led into Jerusalem, where he also 
wends his way, following everywhere the foot- 
prints of his Well-Beloved, and sees Him, in 
imagination, dragged hither and thither, to Annas, 
to Caiaphas, to Pilate, to Herod, scourged, scoffed 
at, spat on, crowned with thorns, presented to the 
people, condemned to death, loaded with His 
Cross—which He carries, and, while carrying it, 
has the heart-rending meeting with His Mother, 
quite steeped in grief, and the daughters of Jeru- 
salem, who weep for Him. So, at last, this devout 
pilgrim ascends to Mount Calvary, where he sees 
in spirit the cross laid on the ground and Our 
Saviour, stripped naked and thrown down and 
nailed hands and feet upon it most cruelly. He 
contemplates, then, how they raise the cross and 
the crucified into the air, and the Blood which 
1 Matt. iii. 17. 
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streams from all parts of the Divine broken Body. 
He regards the Virgin, quite transpierced with the 
sword of grief; then he turns his eyes to the 
crucified Saviour, whose Seven Words he hears with 
a matchless love; and finally sees Him dying, then 
dead, then receiving the lance-stroke, and showing 
by the opening of the wound His Divine Heart; 
then the descent from the cross and the carrying 
to the sepulchre, whither he follows Him, shed- 
ding a sea of tears on the places soaked with the 
- Blood of His Redeemer. And so ‘he enters 
into the Sepulchre and buries his heart by ‘the 
body of His divine Master; then, rising again 
with Him, he goes to Emmaus, and sees all 
that passes between Our Lord and the two 
disciples; and at last going back to Mount Olivet 
where the mystery of the Ascension took place, 
and there seeing the last marks and vestiges of the 
feet of the Divine Saviour, prostrates himself on 
them, and kissing them thousands and thousands 
of times, with sighs of an infinite love, he began to 
draw up to himself all the forces of his affections, 
as an archer draws the string of his bow, when he 
wishes to shoot his arrow, then rising, his eyes and 
his hands turned towards heaven: ‘‘O Jesus!’ said 
he, “my sweet Jesus, 1 know no more where to 
seek and follow Thee on earth: Ah! Jesus, Jesus, 
my love, grant then to this heart that it may 
follow Thee and ascend up with Thee on high.” 
And with these ardent words he shot, at the same 
moment, his soul into heaven as a sacred arrow, 
which as an archer of God, he directed into the 
central-white of His most blessed mark. But his 
companions and servants, who thus saw the lover 
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of Jesus Christ fall suddenly as though dead, 
astonished at this accident, ran instantly to a 
doctor, who coming, found that he had, in truth, 
passed away, and to make a safe judgement on the 
causes of so unexpected a death, he enquired of 
what temperament, of what manners, and of what 
feelings, was the deceased, and he learned that he was 
of a disposition very sweet, very amiable, wondrously 
devout, and most fervent in the love of God. 
Wherepon: ‘‘without doubt,’’ said the doctor, 
‘¢his heart has broken with excess and fervour of 
love.”? And in order, the better to confirm his 
opinion, he wished to have him opened, and found 
that noble heart open, with the words engraved on 
it: ‘* Jesus, my love! ”’ Love, then, performed in 
this heart the office of death, separating the soul 
from the body, without the concurrence of any 
other cause. And it is St Bernardine, of Siena, 
a most holy and learned doctor, who relates this in 
the first of his Sermons on the Ascension. Indeed, 
another author, of nearly the same age, who has 
concealed his name out of humility, but yet who is 
worthy to be named, in a book which. he has 
entitled, ‘‘ Mirror of Spiritual Person,” relates 
another history, even more wonderful. For he 
says that in a certain part of Provence, there was a 
nobleman entirely given up to the love of God and 
to devotion for the most holy Sacrament of the 
Altar. Now, one day, being extremely afflicted 
with a malady which caused him continual sickness, 
he was brought the holy communion, which, not 
daring to receive on account of the danger of 
casting it up again, he implored his pastor to put 
it, at least on his breast, and with it to sign him 
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with the Sign of the Cross. ‘This was done, and 
in a moment this breast inflamed with holy love, 
was cleft, and drew into itself the heavenly Food, 
wherein was the Well-Beloved, and at the same 
instant gave up its breath. I see, truly, that this 
history is most extraordinary, and would deserve a 
testimony of greater weight; but after the most 
true history of the cleft heart of St Clare de Monte- 
falco, which all the world may see even to this day, » 
and that of the Stigmata of St Francis which 1s 
most assured, my soul finds nothing difficult to 


~ believe among the effects of divine love. 


Cuapter VII . 


That the most sacred Virgin Mother of God died 
for love of her Son. 


NE can hardly well doubt that the great St 
Joseph died before the Passion and Death 
of our Saviour, who otherwise would not have 
recommended His Mother to St John. And how 
then could one imagine that the dear Child of his 
heart, his beloved Foster-Child, would not assist 
him at the hour of his departure? ‘¢ Blessed are 
the merciful, for they shall obtain mercy.”! Ah! 
how much sweetness, charity, and mercy, were 
exercised by this good foster-father towards our 
Saviour when He was born a little Child into the 
world! And who can then believe, but that, at 
His departure out of it, this divine Son, rendered 
him the like, a hundred-fold, filling him with 
heavenly delights ? 
1 Math, v, 7. 
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When the Saviour was still a little Child, the 
great St Joseph, His foster-father, and the most 
glorious Virgin, His Mother, had carried Him 
many times, and especially in the journeying from 
Judea to Egypt, and from Egypt to Judea. Ah! 
who can then doubt that this holy father, having 
reached the end of his days, was reciprocally carried 
by his Divine Foster-Child, on the passage from this 
world to the next, into Abraham’s bosom, and — 
from there to be translated into His own, into 
glory, the day of His ascension? A saint who had 
loved so much in his life, could only die of love ; 
for his soul, not being able to love his dear Jesus 
amidst the many distractions of this life, and 
having performed the service that was required 
of him in the childhood of Jesus, what remained, 
but that he should say to his Eternal Father: “¢O 
Father, I have finished the work which Thou 
gavest me to do;’’! and then to the Son: “O 
my Child, as Thy heavenly Father placed Thy 
Body into my hands the day of Thy coming into 
this world, so on this day of my departure out of 
the world, I render up my soul into Thine.” 

Such, I conceive, was the death of this great 
patriarch, a man chosen to perform the most tender 
and loving offices, which were or ever shall be, 
performed to the Son of God, except those that 
were done by his heavenly spouse, the true natural 
Mother of this same Son; a Mother whom it is 
not possible to imagine, died of anything but love, 
the noblest of deaths, and consequently due to the 
noblest life that was ever amongst creatures; a 
death which even the angels would desire to die, 

1 John xvii. 4. | 
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if they could die. If the primitive Christians were 
said to have but ‘¢one heart and one soul,’’ + because 
of their perfect mutual love; if St Paul ‘lived not 
in himself, but Christ lived in him,” 2 by reason of 
the close. union of his heart to his Master’s, whereby 
his soul was as though dead in his heart, which it 
animated, to live in the heart of the Saviour, which 
it loved,—O true God, how much truer is it that 
the sacred Virgin and her Son had but one soul, one 
heart, and one life: so that this sacred mother, 
_ living, lived not, but her son lived in her—a mother, 
the most loving and most beloved that could ever 
be, but loving and loved by a love incomparably 
more eminent than that of all the Orders of Angels 
and of men, in proportion as the names of a mother 
only and an only Son, are also the names above all 
other names in the matter of love. For which of 
all the Seraphims can say to our Saviour: Thou art 
my true Son, and I love Thee as my true Son? 
And to which of any of His creatures did our 
Saviour say: Thou art my true mother, and as my 
true mother, I love thee: thou art my true mother, 
entirely mine, and I am thy true Son, entirely 
thine. Ifthen a loving servant durst say, and did 
say, that he had no other life than that of his 
Master—ah! how confidently and ardently might 
this mother exclaim: I have no other life but that 
of my Son, my life is wholly in His and His is 
wholly in mine? For it was no longer union of 
heart, but unity of heart, soul and life between this 
mother and this Son. 

Now, if this mother lived her Son’s life she also 
died her Son’s death. For receiving incessantly 

1 Acts iv. 32. 2 Gal. ii. 20. 
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the most ardent inspiration which her Child, the Sun 
of Righteousness, has thrown upon human beings 
in the highest noon-day of His charity; and besides 
making, on her part also, a perpetual movement of 
contemplation, this sacred fire of divine love at last _ 
consumed her entirely, like a holocaust of sweet- 
ness, so that she died of it, her soul being wholly 
ravished and transported into the arms of the dilection 
of her Son. O death, amorously life-giving! O 
love, vitally life-giving! Several sacred lovers 
were present at our Saviour’s death, amongst 
whom those who had the most love felt the most 
grief; for love was then quite steeped in sorrow, 
and sorrow in love; for all those who were im- 
passioned with love for their Saviour, were in love 
with His passion and sorrow. But the sweet 
mother, who loved more than all, was more than 
all transfixed with the sword of sorrow. Her 
Son’s sorrow was then like a piercing sword, which 
passed through the heart of the mother, seeing that 
this mother’s heart was glued, joined and united to 
her Son, with so perfect a union, that nothing could 
wound the one without inflicting keenest torture on 
the other. Now, this maternal breast being thus 
wounded with love, not only did not seek a cure 
for her wound, but loved her wound more than all 
cure; lovingly keeping the shafts of sorrow she had 
received, because of the love which had shot them 
into her heart, and continually desiring to die of 
them, since her Son died of them, who, as all the 
Holy Scriptures and all doctors say, died amidst 
the flames of charity, a perfect holocaust for all the 
sins of the world. 
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Cuapter VIII 


That the glorious Virgin died of an extremely sweet 
and tranquil love. 


GPENERALEN speaking, the saints who died 
of love felt a great variety of accidents and 
symptoms of love before actually passing away 
many strong impulses, assaults, ecstasies, languors, 
agonies; and it seemed that their love with man 
_ renewed efforts brought forth their blessed death: 
_ which happened by reason of the weakness of their 
love, not yet absolutely perfect, which could not 
continue its loving with an equal fervour. But it 
was quite otherwise with the most Holy Virgin. 
For, as we see the gradual increase of the beautiful 
dawning day, not at intervals and by shocks, but by 
a certain dilating and continuous brightening, which 
is almost insensibly perceptible, so that we truly see 
it grow in clearness, but so evenly that no interrup- 
tion or separation, or discontinuance of its growing 
can be perceived—thus divine love grew each 
moment in the virgin heart of our glorious lady, 
but by sweet pleaseable and continuous growths, 
without any agitation, or shock, or trembling what- 
ever. Ah! no, Théotimus, we must not suppose 
an impetuosity of agitation in this heavenly love, of 
the Virgin’s maternal heart; for love of itself is 
sweet, gracious, peaceful and tranquil. That if at 
times it makes assaults on, or gives shocks to the 
spirit, it is because it finds resistance there. But 
when the soul’s passages are opened to it without 
Opposition or contradiction, it makes its progress 
peaceable, with an unequalled sweetness.. It was 
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thus, then, that holy love employed its force in the 
virginal heart of the sacred mother without effort, 
or violent impetuosity, because it found no sort of 
resistance or hindrance. For as we see great rivers 
leaping and surging, with a mighty roar, in rough 
places, where the rocks make shoals and banks which 
oppose and hinder the flowing of the waters, but, 
on the contrary when finding themselves on the 
plain, they flow and glide gently and without 
effort. In the same way, divine love, finding in 
human souls much hindrance and resistance (as, 
indeed, all have thought in different degrees) does 
violence there, fighting bad inclinations, striking the 
heart, urging on the will by divers agitations and 
different efforts, so as to make room for itself, or at 
least pass over these obstacles. But in the Sacred 
Virgin everything favoured and seconded the course 
of heavenly love. Its progress and growth were 
incomparably greater than in all other creatures, yet 
a progress infinitely sweet, peaceful and tranquil. 
No, she did not swoon either with love or com- 
passion, by the Cross of her Son, although she 
experienced then the most ardent and _ painful 
access of love that can possibly be imagined; but 
although the access was extreme, yet at the same 
time it was also, at once, strong and sweet, power- 
ful and tranquil, active and peaceful, consisting of a 
heat which was sharp and sweet. ‘The most holy 
mother having nothing in her which might hinder 
the operation of the divine love of her Son was 
united to Him in an incomparable union by ecstasies, 
gentle, sweet and without effort ; ecstasies in which 
the sensible powers ceased not to perform their 
functions, without in any way disturbing the union 
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of the spirit; as, reciprocally, the perfect applica- 
tion of her spirit did not very greatly divert her 
senses. So that this Virgin’s death was sweeter 
than can possibly be imagined, her Son sweetly 
drawing her to the odour of His perfumes, and 
she most lovingly flowing out towards their sacred 
sweetness into the breast of her Son’s goodness. 
And, although this holy soul loved extremely her 
most holy, most pure, and most sweet body, yet she 
left it without any pain or resistance whatever ; like 
the chaste Judith, who, though she dearly loved 


_ the weeds of penance and widowhood, nevertheless 


forsook them and put them from her with pleasure, 
to don her marriage garments, in which she went to 
be victorious over Holofernes. Love had given, 
at the foot of the Cross, to this divine spouse, the 
supreme sorrows of death; and therefore it was 
reasonable that death should in the end give her 
the sovereign delights of love. 


END OF NINTH BOOK, 


TENTH BOOK 


OF GOD’s LOVE IN HEAVEN. OF THE UNION OF THE 
BLESSED WITH GOD, AND OF BRIGHTNESS AND GLORY 


Cuaprer [| 


That we cannot attain to perfect union with God in 
this mortal life. 


ALL rivers flow incessantly, and, as the wise 

man says, ‘¢ unto the place from whence the 
rivers come thither they return again.’’! The sea, 
which is the place whence they spring, is also their 
last resting-place ; all their movement only tends to 
unite them to their origin. ‘O God,” \says St 
Augustine, * Thou hast created my heart for Thy- 
self, and it can never find rest but in Thee.”’ 

‘Whom have I in heaven but thee? and 
there is none upon earth that I desire beside thee? 
. . . God is the strength of my heart, and my 
portion for ever.’?? Nevertheless, this union to 
which our heart aspires cannot attain to its perfec- 
tion in this mortal life; we may begin it in this 
world, but we cannot consummate it till we reach 
the other. 

This perfect union of the soul with God 
will only be in heaven, where, as we are told 
in Revelations, the Lamb’s marriage feast shall 
be made.? But being in heaven, and the 

1 Eccles, iy. 7....? Ps, lxxiii,25, 26... ? Rew xixge: 
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marriage of this divine union having been celebrated, 
the tie by which our hearts are bound to their sove- 
reign principle will be eternally indissoluble. 

It is true, Théotimus, that while awaiting this 
great kiss of indissoluble union which we shall 
receive from our God, above in glory, He gives 
us some kisses here by a delightful feeling of His 
divine presence ; for unless the soul-were caressed 
she would not be drawn, nor ‘* would she run in 
the odour of the beloved’s perfumes.’’! Wherefore 
she aspires without ceasing to this eternal kiss, 


- and she expresses her desire in these words from 


the ‘Song of Songs’’: ** Let him kiss me with 
the kisses of his mouth,’ ? as though she said: 
Of all the graces and favours which my God has 
prepared for me I only sigh after and aspire to this 
great and solemn kiss, which must last eternally, 
and in comparison with which other favours must 
not merit the name of favour, since they are rather 
signs of my future union with God than union itself. 


Cuapter II 
Of the charity of the blessed in heaven. 
. HEN, after the labours and dangers of this 


mortal life, good souls arrive at the port of 
the Eternal, they have reached the last and highest 
degree of love to which they can attain ; and this 
final growth being bestowed upon them in recom- 
pense of their merits, it is distributed to them, not 
only in good measure, but in a measure which is 
‘< pressed down, and shaken together, and running 
1 Cant. i. 4. 2 [bid. i, 2. 
T 
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over,” 1 as our Lord says: So that the love which 
is given for reward is always greater in each one 
than that which was given for the meriting of the 
reward. Now, not only will each one in particular 
have more love in heaven than he ever had on earth, 
but the exercise of the least charity in heaven will 
be much happier and more excellent, generally 
speaking, than that of the greatest which may be, 
or has been, or shail be in this failing life; for 

there, above all, the saints exercise love inces- 
santly, without intermission, whilst here below 
God’s greatest servants, drawn away and tyran- 
nized over by the necessities of this fleeting life, 
are forced to endure a thousand and one distrac- 
tions which often take them away from the exercise 
of holy love. In heaven, Théotimus, the loving 
attention of the blessed is strong, constant and 
inviolable, and can neither perish nor decrease ; 
their intentions are always pure, and free from the 
mixture of all other inferior intentions. In short, 
this great happiness of seeing God clearly, and of 
loving Him unchangeably, is quite incomparable. 

And who could ever compare the pleasure—if there 
be any—of living amidst the perils, the continual 
torments and perpetual agitations and vicissitudes 
which have to be gone through at sea, to the con- 
tentment there is of being in a royal palace, where 
everything is to be had for the wish, yea where 
delights incomparably surpass every wish? There 
is, therefore, more contentment, more sweetness 
and perfection in the exercise of sacred love 
amongst the inhabitants of heaven than amongst 
the pilgrims of this miserable earth. 

1 Luke vi. 38. 
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Cuaprer III 


A preparation of the discourse on the union of the 
blessed with God. 


THE triumphant love, which the blessed in 

heaven exercise, consists in the final, invari- 
able and eternal union of the soul with its God. 
But this union, what is it? In proportion as the 
objects our senses meet with are agreeable and 


- excellent, so much the more ardently and greedily 


they give themselves over to enjoying them. The 
more beautiful and delightful things are to the view, 
so much the more eagerly and attentively does the 
eye regard them; and the more sweet and pleasant 
voices are, so much the more is the attention of the 
ear drawn to them; so that every object exercises 
a powerful but attractive violence upon the sense 
to which it belongs—a violence more or Jess strong 
according as the excellence is more or less great, 
provided always that it be proportionable to the 
capacity of the sense which wishes to enjoy it; for 
the eye, which finds so much pleasure in light, can- 
not, however, bear too strong a light, nor could it 
stare at the sun; and be music never so sweet, if 
loud and too near it importunes and offends our ears. 

Truth is the object of our understanding, which 
consequently has all its content in discovering and 
learning the truth of things; and according as 
truths are more excellent, our understanding applies 
itself with more delight and attention to consider 
them. But, when our spirit, raised above natural 
light, begins to see the sacred truths of faith, O 
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God! Théotimus, what joy!’ The soul melts 
with pleasure, hearing the voice of her heavenly 
Spouse, which she finds more sweet and delicious 
than the honey of all human sciences. God has 
imprinted His traces, trail or footsteps upon all 
created things; so that the knowledge we have of 
His Divine Majesty by creatures seems nothing 
else but the sight of the feet of God, and in com- 
parison of this, faith gives a view of the very Face | 
of the Divine Majesty, which we do not yet see 
in the fulness of glory, but as it were at the first 
breaking of the day: as it happened to Jacob, in 
the ford of Jabok; for, though he did not see the 
angel with whom he wrestled but by the faint 
light of breaking day, yet by this was he so 
enraptured as to cry out: ‘I have seen God face 
to face, and my life is preserved.””1 Oh! how 
delightful is the holy light of faith, by which we 
know, with unerring certitude, not only the history 
of the origin of creatures, and of their true use, 
but also that of the eternal birth of the great and 
sovereign divine Lord, for Whom, and by Whom, 
all was created and Who with the Father and 
the Holy Spirit is One God most adorable and 
unequalled, and to be blessed from generation to 
generation! Amen. ‘“ Ah!” says St Jerome to 
his son Paulinus, ‘the learned Plato knew nothing 
about this, the eloquent Demosthenes was ignorant — 
of it.’ “How sweet are thy words unto my 
taste! ”’ said that great king, ‘‘ yea, sweeter than 
honey to my mouth!” 2 “Did not our heart 
burn within us, while he talked with us by the 
way?” said those happy pilgrims of Emmaus, 
1 Gen. xxxil, 30, PS: Cxixe 10%. 3 Luke xxiv. 32. 
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speaking of the flames of love with which they were 
touched by the word of faith. If divine truths, when 
proposed in the obscure light of faith, are so sweet— 
O God, what will they be when we shall contem- 
plate them in the brightness of the mid-day of 
glory! Ah! how beautiful’ and dear are the 
truths which faith reveals unto us by hearing! But 
when, having come to the heavenly Jerusalem, we 
shall see the great King of Glory seated upon the 
throne of His Wisdom, manifesting by an incom- 
prehensible brightness the marvels and eternal 


secrets of His sovereign truth, with such light that 


our understanding will actually see what it had 
believed here below:—-Oh! then, most dear 
Théotimus, what raptures! what ecstasies! what 
admiration! what love! what sweetness! No, 
never (we shall say in this excess of sweetness), 
no, never could we have conceived that we should 
see truths so delightful. ‘‘ Glorious things are spoken 
of thee, O City of God’’?:! but we could not 
have conceived the infinite greatness of the depths 
of thy delights. 


Cuartrer IV 


That the preceding desire will greatly increase the 
union of the Blessed with God. 


"THE desire which precedes enjoyment sharpens 

and intensifies the feeling of it, and the more 
urgent and powerful the desire is the more delight- 
ful and delicious is the possession of the thing 
desired, Oh! my dear Théotimus, what joy for 


1 Ps. Axxxvii, ‘3, 
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the human heart to see God’s Face, a Face so 
much desired, yea, a Face which is the only desire 
of our souls! Our hearts have a thirst which 
cannot be quenched by the delights of this mortal 
life; whereof the most esteemed and highly prized, 
if moderate, do not satisfy us, and if extreme, 
suffocate us. Yet we always desire them to be 
extreme, and they never are so without being 
excessive insupportable and hurtful; for we die of 
joy as well as of grief; yea, joy is more like to 
be our ruin, than is grief. Alexander, having 
swallowed up all this lower world, in hope if not 
in effect, heard some base fellow say that there 
were yet several other worlds, and like a little - 
child, who will cry for an apple which has been 
refused him, this Alexander whom the world calls 
‘the Great,” yet more foolish than alittle child, 
began to weep bitterly because of the small chance 
he had of conquering the other worlds since he 
had not as yet got the entire possession of this. 
He who enjoying the world more fully than any 
other ever did is however so little content with it; 
yet he weeps with sorrow for the other worlds he 
cannot have, which the foolish persuasion of a 
miserable flatterer made him imagine to exist. 
Tell. me, I pray you, Théotimus, does he not 
show that the thirst of his heart cannot be gratified 
in this life, and that this world is not sufficient to 
guench it? O admirable but sweet unrest of the 
human heart! Be ever, without any rest or tran- 
quillity on this earth, my soul, till you have met 
with the fresh waters of the immortal life and the 
most holy Divinity who alone can satisfy your 
' thirst, and quiet your desire. However, Théotimus, 
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imagine to yourself, with the Psalmist, that hart, 
which hard-pressed by the hunt, has no more 
breath or legs, as it greedily plunges into the waters, 
which he panted after, and with. such ardour he 
rolls into and buries himself in that element. One 
would think he would gladly melt and be con- 
verted into water to enjoy its freshness more fully. 
Ah! what a union of our hearts will there be to 
God above in heaven, where, after these infinite 
desires for the true good, never assuaged in this 
world, we shall find the living and powerful source 
- thereof! And when our soul, quite breathless with 
extreme thirst for the true good, when she shall 
find that inexhaustible spring in the Divinity— 
O good God! what holy and sweet ardour to 
unite and join herself to it, or to be altogether 
absorbed in it, or to have it come entirely into us. 


‘CuaptTer V 


Of the union of the blessed spirits with God in the 
vision of the Divinity. 


WHEN we look at something, although it may 

be quite near, yet it does not unite itself to 
our eyes, but only sends to them a certain picture 
or representation of itself, which is called its 
‘sensible species,’ by means of which we see. 
So, when we contemplate or understand anything, 
that which we understand is not united to our 
understanding but by the means of another repre- 
sentation and most delicate and spiritual picture 
which is called ‘‘intelligible species.’? But by 
how many twists and turnings do these species 
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enter our understanding? They arrive at the 
exterior senses, and from thence pass to the 
interior, then to the imagination, then to the active 
understanding, and come at last to the passive 
understanding ; to the end that passing through so 
many strainers and under so many files may there- 
by be purified, subtilised and refined, and that from 
being sensible they may become intelligible. ‘Thus 
we see and understand, Théotimus, all that we see 
aad understand in this mortal life—yes, even things 
of faith. For, as the mirror does not contain the 
thing we see in it, but only the representation and 
species of it (which representation stayed by the 
mirror produces another in the eye regarding it), 
so the word of faith contains not the things which 
it announces, but represents them only, and this 
representation of divine things, which is in the word 
of faith, produces another representation of them, 
which our understanding, helped by God’s grace, 
accepts and receives as a representation of holy 
truth; and our will takes delight in it and embraces 
it as an honourable, useful, profitable and excellent 
truth. So that truths signified in God’s word are 
by it represented to the understanding, as things 
expressed in the mirror are by the mirror repre- 
sented to the eye; so that to believe is “to see as 
in a glass,’ 1 as the great Apostle says. But in 
heaven, Théotimus—ah! my God, what a 
favour! The Divinity will unite itself to our 
understanding, without any mediation of species or 
representation whatever; but it will itself apply 
and join itself to our understanding, making itself 
so present to it that that inward presence will take 
1g Cor. xiil/a. 
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the place of representation and species. O true 
God! what sweetness for the human understanding 
to be forever united to its sovereign object, receiving 
not its representation, but its presence, not any image 
or species, but the real essence of divine truth and 
majesty! We shall be there as most happy chil- 
dren of the Divinity, and shall have the honour 
to be fed by His Own Divine Substance, received 
into our soul by the mouth of our understanding. 
And God our Father is not content to make us 
receive His own Substance in our understanding ; 
that is, to make us see His Divinity; but by a 
very depth of sweetness He will Himself apply 
His substance to our soul, so that we may no 
longer only understand it by species or representa- 
tion, but in itself and by itself; so that His fatherly 
and eternal substance serves as both species and 
object to our understanding. Infinite happiness! 
Théotimus, which has not only been promised us, 
but of which we have a pledge in the most holy 
Eucharist, that perpetual feast of Divine Grace: 
for in it we receive the Blood of our Saviour in 
His Flesh, and His Flesh in His Blood: His 
Blood being applied unto us by means of His 
Flesh, His Substance by His Substance, to our 
very corporal mouth: so that we may know that 
thus He will apply unto us His Divine Essence 
in the eternal feast of His glory. It is true that 
here this favour is done unto us really but secretly 
under the Sacramental Species and appearances, 
whereas in heaven the Divinity will give Himself to 
us as openly, and we shall see Him “ face to face’?! 
as He is. 
ker Con siiit 12! 
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Cuarptrer VI 


Of the eternal union of the blessed spirits with God, 
in the vision of the eternal birth of the Son of 
God. 


() HOLY and Divine Spirit, eternal love of 

the Father and of the Son, be propitious to | 
mine infancy! Our understanding, then, shall see 
God, Théotimus; yea, I repeat, it shall see God 
Himself, face to face, contemplating with a view 
of true and real presence the Divine Essence Itself, 
and in It the infinite beauties thereof, the all- 
power, all-wisdom, all-goodness, all-justice, and 
the rest of this abyss of perfections. ‘This under- 
standing shall then clearly see the infinite know- 
ledge which from all eternity God the Father has 
had of His own beauty, for the expression of which 
in Himself He pronounced and said eternally the 
Word, the ‘“ Verbum,”’ or the most unique and 
most infinite speech and diction, which, comprising 
and representing all the perfection of the Father, 
can only be one unique God, entirely one with 
Him, without either division or separation. We shall 
thus see, then, that eternal and admirable genera- 
tion of the Divine Word and Son, by which He 
was eternally born to the image and likeness of the 
Father—a lively and natural image, which repre- 
sents no accidents or external thing; since in God _ 
all is substance, and cannot have any accident; all 
is interior, nor can there be any exterior; but an 
image which represents the substance of the Father 
so vividly, so naturally, so essentially and substan- 
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tially, that therefore it can be no other thing than 
God with Him, without any distinction or differ- 
ence at all of essence or substance, but with only 
the distinction of persons. For how could it be 
that this divine Son should be the real, truly living, 
and truly natural image, semblance ind) figure of the 
infinite beauty and substance of the Father, if this 
image did not represent absolutely and to the life 
the infinite perfections of the Father? And how 
could it represent, infinitely, infinite perfections if it 
were not itself infinitely perfect? And how could 
it be infinitely perfect if it were not God? And 
how could it be God if it were not the same God 
with the Father? This Son, then, the infinite 
image and figure of His infinite Father, is with 
His Father one only, most unique and infinite 
God, without there being any difference of sub- 
stance between them, but only the distinction of 
persons; which distinction of persons, as it is 
absolutely required, so is it absolutely sufficient to 
effect that the Father pronounces, and the Son is 
the word pronounced; that the Father speaks and 
the Son is the word, or diction ; that the Father 
expresses, and the Son is the image, likeness and 
figure expressed ; and that, finally, the Father 1s 
the Father, and the Son is the Son—two distinct 
persons, but one single essence and divinity. Thus 
God, Who is alone, is not solitary; for He 
alone is His most singular and most simple deity, 
yet is not solitary since He is Father and Son in two 
persons. O T’héotimus, Théotimus, what joy, what 
delight to celebrate this eternal birth, and when made 
in the brightness of the saints, to celebrate it in seeing 
it, and to see it in celebrating it! The most sweet 
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St Bernard, when quite a little boy at Chatillen- 
sur-Seine, was waiting in church on Christmas 
night for the divine office to begin; and while 
waiting this poor child fell into a slight slumber, 
during which—O God, what sweetness !—he saw 
in spirit, but quite clearly and distinctly, how the 
Son of God, having espoused human nature and 
becoming a little child in the most pure womb of 
His mother, was virginally born of her. A vision, 
Théotimus, which so filled the loving heart of the 
little St Bernard with gladness, jubilation and 
spiritual delights, that all his life he had a keen 
sense of it; and though many times afterwards, 
like a sacred bee, he ever gathered from all the 
divine mysteries the honey of a thousand divine 
and sweet consolations, yet the solemnity of Christ- 
mas had for him a more particular sweetness, and he 
ever spoke with a singular relish of the nativity of 
his Master. Ah! I beseech you, Théotimus, if a 
mystical and imaginary vision of the temporal and 
human birth of the Son of God, by which He pro- 
ceeded man from a woman, virgin from a virgin— 
ravishes and so highly delights the heart of a 
child — ah! what will it be when our spirits, 
gloriously illuminated with blessed brightness, shall 
see this eternal birth, by which the Son proceeds, 
God of God, light of light, very God of very God, 
divinely and eternally! Why then our spirits shall 
be joined by an incomprehensible complacency to 
this object of delight, and by an unchangeable atten- 
tion remain united to it for ever. 
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Cuapter VII 


Of the union of the Blessed with God in the vision of 
the production of the Holy Ghost. 


(THE Eternal Father seeing the infinite goodness 

and beauty of His essence so vividly, essen- 
tially and substantially expressed in His Son, and 
the Son, seeing reciprocally that His same essence, 
goodness and beauty are originally in His Father as 
in their source and fountain, ah! what else could 
be, save that this divine Father and His Son should 
mutually love one another with an infinite love, 
since their will, by which they love, and their 
goodness for which they love, are infinite in each 
of them? 

Love, not finding us equal, equalises us; not 
finding us united, unites us. Now the Father and 
the Son finding themselves not only equal and 
united, but even one same God, one same good- 
ness, one same essence, and one same unity, what 
love must they have for one another! But this 
love does not act like the love which intellectual 
creatures have amongst themselves, or towards their 
Creator. For created love is exercised by many and 
divers impulses, aspirations, unions and joining, which 
succeed one another and make a continuation of 
love with a vicissitude of spiritual movements. 
But the divine love of the Eternal Father towards 
His Son is practised in one single breath recipro- 
cally by the Father and the Son, who in this 
way remain united and joined together. Yes, my 
Théotimus; for the goodness of the Father and 
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the Son only being one sole most perfectly unique 
goodness, common to them both, the love of their 
goodness can be but one only love: for though 
there be two persons who love, to wit, the Father 
and the Son, yet it is only their most unique good- 
ness, common to both, which is loved, and their 
most unique will which loves: it is therefore but 
one single love exercised by but one loving breath. 
The Father breathes this love, the Son breathes it 
also: but because the Father only breathes this love 
by the same will and for the same goodness which 
is equally and singularly in Him and His Son: the 
Son again, only breathes this loving breath for this 
same goodness, and by this same will ;—therefore 
this breathing of love is only one single breath or 
one single spirit breathed by two breathers. And 
because the Father and the Son who breathe have 
an infinite essence and will by which They breathe, 
and because the goodness for which They breathe 
is infinite, it is impossible Their breathing should 
not be infinite: And forasmuch as it cannot be 
infinite without being God, therefore this spirit 
breathed from the Father and the Son is true 
God. And since there is not, nor can be, but one 
single God, He is one only true God with the 
Father and the Son. But more, because this love 
is. an act which proceeds mutually from the Father 
and the Son, and can neither be the Father nor the 
Son, from whom it proceeds, though it has the 
same goodness and substance of the Father and the 
Son, but must necessarily be a third person, who 
with the Father and the Son is one only God. 
And because this love is produced by means of 
breathings or inspirations, it is called the Holy 
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Spirit. Now, Théotimus, King David, describing 
the sweetness of the friendship of God’s servants, 
exclaimed: ‘* Behold how good and pleasant a 
thing it is for brethren to dwell together in 
unity! ”’?! But, O God! if human friendship 1s 
so agreeably delightful, and spreads so delicious an 
odour on those who contemplate it; what will it 
be, my beloved Théotimus, to behold the sacred 
exercise of mutual love between the Eternal 
Father and Son? St Gregory Nazianzen recounts 
that the incomparable friendship between himself 
~ and the great St Basil was famous throughout all 
Greece, and Tertullian testifies that the Pagans 
admired this love more than the brotherly love 
which reigned amongst the early christians. O, 
with what fétes! with what solemnity ! with what 
praises and benedictions, should be celebrated, with 
what admiration should be honoured and loved, the 
eternal and sovereign friendship of the Father and 
Son! What is there more amiable or lovable 
than friendship? And if friendship is amiable and 
lovable, what friendship is to be compared to this 
infinite friendship between the Father and the Son, 
and which is one same most sole God with Them? 
Our heart, Théotimus, will sink lost in love through 
admiration for the beauty and sweetness of the love 
that this Eternal Father and this incomprehensible 
Son practise divinely and eternally. 


1 Ps, cxxxili. 1. 
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Cuapter VIII 


That the holy light of glory will serve for the 
union of the Blessed Spirits with God. 


THE created understanding then shall see the 

Divine Essence without any medium of 
species or representation; but yet, it will not see — 
it without a certain excellent light which disposes, 
elevates and strengthens it, to raise its view so high 
and to an object so hikes and resplendent. For, 
as the owl has strong enough sight to bear the 
sombre light of a still night, but not however strong 
enough to stand the brightness of mid-day, which 
is too brilliant to be borne by its dim and weak 
eyes; so our understanding, which is strong enough 
to consider natural truths by its discourse, yea, even 
supernatural things of grace by the light of faith, 
can nevertheless neither by the light of nature or 
faith attain unto the view of the divine substance | 
itself. Wherefore, the sweetness of the Eternal 
wisdom determined not to apply His Essence to 
our understanding till He had prepared, invigorated, 
and fitted it to receive a sight so eminent and dis- 
proportioned to its natural condition as is the view 
of the Divinity. So the sun, the sovereign object 
of our bodily eyes amongst natural things, is not 
presented to our view, without sending first its rays 
by means of which we are enabled to see it, so 
that we only see it by its light. However, there is 
a difference between the rays which the sun sheds 
upon our bodily eyes, and the light which God 
will create in our understandings in heaven; for 
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the sun’s rays do not strengthen our bodily eyes 
when they are weak and unable to see, but rather 
blind them, dazzling and confounding their infirm 
vision : whereas, on the contrary, this sacred light 
of glory, finding our understandings defective, and 
unable to see the Divinity, raises, strengthens and 
perfects them so excellently, that by an incompre- 
hensible marvel they behold and contemplate the 
abyss of the Divine brightness in itself with a fixed 
and steady gaze without either being blinded or 
dazzled by the infinite greatness of its splendour. 
In the same way, therefore, God has given us the 
light of reason, by which we recognise Him as 
the Author of Nature, and the light of faith by 
which we consider Him as the source of grace; 
so will He give us the light of glory by which 
we shall contemplate Him as the fountain of beati- 
tude and eternal life; but a fountain, Théotimus, 
which we shall not contemplate from afar as we do 
now by faith, but which we shall see by the light 
of glory while plunged and swallowed up in it. 
Théotimus, a blessed soul, having entered and 
plunged into the ocean of the Divine Essence, 
God will pour into its understanding the sacred 
light of glory which will give it day-light in this 
abyss of inaccessible light, so that by the light of 
glory, we may see the light of the Divinity. ‘For 
with thee is the fountain of life: in thy light shall 
we see light.”’ ! 


A, SAKES 
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Cuaprer LX 


That there shall be different degrees of the union of the 
blessed with God. 


OW, it will be this light of glory, Théotimus, 
which will be the measure of the sight and 
contemplation of the blessed; and according as we » 
shall have more or less this holy splendour, we 
shall also see more or less clearly, and consequently 
more or less happily, the most holy Divinity, which, 
as we behold it diversely, so will it make us diversely 
glorious. Indeed, all the spirits in this heavenly 
paradise see all the divine essence, but no one of 
them separately or all together can see it entirely. 
No, Théotimus, for God, being quite uniquely One, 
and most simply indivisible, we cannot see Him 
without seeing Him all. And as He is infinite, 
without limit, without bounds or measure at all in 
His perfection, there neither is nor can be any © 
capacity outside Himself which can ever totally 
understand or penetrate the infinity of His good- 
ness, which is infinitely essential and essentially 
infinite. This light created by the visible sun, 
which is limited and finite, is so seen by those who 
behold it that it is never totally seen by any one of 
them, nor even all together. It is almost the same 
thing with all our senses. Amongst many that hear 
excellent music, though all of them hear it all, some 
however do not hear it so well, nor with so much 
pleasure as others, according as their ears are 
more or less delicate. [he manna was relished 
by each one that ate it, but yet differently, accord- 
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ing to the different appetites of those who took it, 
and was never wholly tasted, for it had more tastes 
of different kinds than the Israelites had varieties of 
tasting powers. Théotimus, we shall see and relish 
in heaven all the Divinity, but no one of the blessed, 
nor all together will ever see or relish it totally. 
This divine infinity will always have infinitely more 
excellencies than we shall have sufficiency and capa- 
city; and we shall feel an unspeakable content in 
knowing that after having satiated all the desires of 
_ our heart, and filled full its capacity of enjoying the 
infinite good, which is God, yet there will still 
remain in this infinity infinite perfections to see, to 
enjoy and to possess which His Divine Majesty 
knows and sees, He alone understanding Himself. 
Thus fishes enjoy the incredible vastness of the 
ocean; but yet not any single fish, nor even all the 
multitude of fishes, ever saw all the shores of the 
sea, or wetted their fins in ail its waters. Birds fly 
at their pleasure in the open air, but never one bird, 
nor even the whole race of birds together, ever 
spread their wings in all the regions of the air, or 
arrived at the supreme limit of it. Ah! Théotimus, 
our souls shall freely, and to the highest bent of 
their pleasure, swim in the ocean, and soar into the 
air of the Divinity, and will eternally rejoice to see 
that this air is so infinite, this ocean so vast, that it 
cannot be measured by their wings, and that enjoy- 
ing without reserve or any exception all this infinite 
abyss of the Divinity, yet they can never be able to 
equalise their joy in this infinity, which ever remains 
infinitely infinite beyond their capacity. And on 
this subject the blessed spirits are ravished with two 
admirations—the one for the infinite beauty they 
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- contemplate, and the other for the abyss of the 

infinity which remains to be seen in this same beauty. 
O God! how admirable is that which they see! 
but, O God, how much more so is that which 
they cannot see! And yet, Théotimus, the most 


holy beauty which they see, being so infinite, per- _ : 


fectly satisfies and satiates them, and contenting 
themselves with enjoying it, according to the rank 
which they hold in heaven, because God’s most 
amiable Providence has so ordained, they convert 


the knowledge they have of not possessing and of ; 
not being able totally to possess their object intoa — 
simple complacency of admiration, by which they — 


have a sovereign joy to see that the beauty they love 


is so infinite that it cannot be totally known but by © 


itself. For in this consists the divinity of this in- 
finite beauty, or the beauty of this infinite divinity. 


THE END 
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